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Mr. PALGRAVE’s Central Arabia is, we think, upon the whole, 
the most provoking book that we can remember to have read. 
[t is not only a very clever and amusing book, but it is evi- 
dently the work of a clever man. Having told us that he is to 
‘fill up a blank in the map of Asia,’ by giving us a description 
of a country of which we know little or nothing,—‘ its plains 
and mountains, its tribes and cities,—he proceeds to describe 
a country which has been as well known for nearly half a 
century as it is now. He leads us to expect from him a 
full, accurate, and faithful account of its inhabitants, their 
‘governments and institutions, their ‘ways and customs, and 
their ‘ social condition ; but, instead of fulfilling these expecta- 
tions, which he was quite capable of fulfilling, he gives us an 
account which is not only defective in many essential particu- 
lars, but which contains such inaccuracies and fictions, that we 
know not what to accept as true, and what to reject as erroneous 
or fabulous. That the book, at the same time, has great merits, 
which have obtained for it extensive popularity and much 
praise, we readily acknowledge. This indeed is the reason why 
we have considered it our duty, even at this late hour, to state 
freely some at least of the grounds on which we consider it 
calculated to mislead the numerous readers who may have been 
induced to rely upon it. 

We have said that the book has great merits, but they do 
not consist in the more ambitious discussions in which the 
author freely indulges. For everything relating to Moham- 
medan theology, the origin and connexion of Arab races, and 
such grave matters, there are other authorities on which, for 
sufficient reasons, we should be more disposed to rely. We 
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cannot say that he has added anything appreciable to our know- 
ledge of the geography of Central Arabia, or of any branch of 
physical science in connexion with it; indeed, he tells us that 
‘the men of the land, rather than the land of the men, were my 
main object of research and principal study.’ Of much that re- 
lates to the men of the land, however, and both influences and 
illustrates their life and character; of the municipal organiza- 
tion prevailing in the numerous towns and villages scattered 
over the country, and in which there must be, to a great extent, 
local self-government, as in all the countries of Asia; of the 
means of education which the Mohammedans have never 
neglected, where there was a settled population to take advan- 
tage of them ; of the tenure of land, so important an element in 
the social condition of every Asiatic people ; of the nature and 
extent of the agriculture of the country, its condition, or its 
produce ; of the commerce carried on by the numerous traders 
of Central Arabia who frequent Egypt, Damascus, Aleppo, Bag 
dad, and other places; in short, of anything material or tan- 
gible he tells us little or nothing. Neither does he tell us much 
about the condition—the comparative comfort or misery—of 
the great mass of the settled population ; but of some of the 
higher, and a portion of the middle classes of Central Arabia, he 
gives such an account as we have not from any one else, and as 
no one who had not lived amongst them on the familiar terms 
on which Mr. Palgrave describes himself as associating with 
them, could be expected or could pretend to give. 

Mr. Palgrave writes well ; his pen is fluent, we had almost said 
affluent ; his command of language, his powers of description and 
dramatic delineation are considerable ; and we cannot doubt that 
he writes with facility. These are great advantages, but they 
are also great temptations. To a man who commands those 
powers, and to whom it costs no unpleasant effort to exercise 
them, the temptation to rely upon these, rather than upon the 
accuracy that demands patient investigation, is strong; and to 
a man who feels in himself the power to embellish almost in- 
definitely any story or narrative that may take his fancy, the 
temptation to ‘touch it up’ may be irresistible. 

When Sir Walter Scott, in playful mischief, anticipated his 
friend William Clerk, and told the story which he knew it was 
Clerk’s intention to tell that evening, he could not refrain from 
embellishing it, or, as he said, ‘ putting a cocked hat on its head 
and a cane in its hand” But Clerk, a keen and accurate his- 
torical antiquary, who valued the story because it was strictly 
true, accused Scott of spoiling it. Scott had no doubt improved 
it as a story, and perhaps had not much impaired it as a picture 
of manners; but he had converted a fragment of authentic 
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history into a bit of fiction, more attractive, no doubt, than the 
original, but no longer an authentic record. It may perhaps 
be more Mr. Palgrave’s misfortune than his fault that his story, 
which is always well told, should so often suggest the idea of 
the cocked hat and the cane. At the same time, a somewhat 
careful perusal of the book has led us to the conclusion, that 
whatever may be the ideal embellishments, they do not destroy 
the general likeness, and that the portraiture is still true, at 
least in the sense in which the higher kind of fiction is true, to 
the life and manners which it professes to delineate. 

What were the special objects which led Mr. Palgrave to 
undertake a journey attended with so much personal risk, in a 
country of which we already knew nearly all that we much 
cared to know, except latitudes and longitudes, which he had 
not the means of ascertaining, he does not distinctly inform us. 
He tells us indeed that he was then ‘in connexion with the 
order of the Jesuits, an order well known in the annals of phil- 
anthropie daring; and that his expenses were paid by the 
Emperor of the French. He hints, too, at some mysterious ob- 
ject, the nature of which he does not choose, or does not feel 
at liberty, to divulge. What so clear-sighted a sovereign could 
employ Mr. Palgrave to do for him in Central Arabia, unless 
to purchase Arab horses, we confess ourselves unable to conjec- 
ture ; but if we are to judge of Mr. Palgrave’s qualifications for 
that office by his vague and unsatisfactory observations on the 
steeds which he saw in Nejd, we should be led to fear that he 
could not have been a very suitable agent to execute such a 
commission for one who knows a good horse as well as most 
men. What Mr. Palgrave’s real views or purposes may have 
been, we have no means of knowing; and for our present pur- 
pose we have no concern with these, except in as far as they 
may be supposed to have influenced his manner of regarding 
what he saw and heard, or the freedom and fidelity of his com- 
munications to the public. At the same time, we have found it 
impossible to resist the conviction that his journey into Central 
Arabia must have been unpremeditated and suddenly undertaken. 
Had it been otherwise, it cannot be supposed that he could 
have failed to make himself acquainted with what was 
already publicly known of the region in which he contem- 
plated travelling. We have not, however, discovered any 
trace of his having sought such information. On the con- 
trary, unless we were to attribute to him unworthy motives, 
we are bound to assume that he was not aware that Central 
Arabia had been visited and described by any Enropean ; 
and that when he entered the desert at Maan, on his way 
to. Nejd, he imagined that he was about to enter a country 
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unknown to Europeans. It is very remarkable, too, that he 
never appears to have got rid of this curious notion. His book, 
we presume, must have been written after his return home; yet 
none of his readers, we think, could have discovered, from any- 
thing that he has told them, that he was not the first European 
who had ever been in that country. It is not the less true that, 
since the conquest of Nejd and the overthrow of the Wahaby 
power by the army of Mohammed Aly of Egypt, in 1818,—that 
is, for nearly half a century,—Nejd, or Central Arabia, has been 
better known in Europe than perhaps any other part of the 
Peninsula. The European officers who held prominent places 
in the army with which Ibrahim Pacha subdued the Wahaby 
kingdom, and which continued to occupy the country for seve- 
ral years, did not fail to collect, and to make public, an amount 
of detailed information regarding Nejd, such as only their posi- 
tion in the service of the conqueror could have enabled them to 
obtain from trustworthy sources, and such as we do not possess, 
in a shape so authentic, regarding any other part of Arabia.? 
The Wahabys, as is well known, are not a nation, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but a sect, composed of men 
of many different tribes and principalities. They may be 
shortly described as Mohammedan Puritans. The sect takes 
its designation from its founder, Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab, who, 
about A.D. 1746, began to inculcate his religious opinions at 
Derayeh, which became the Wahaby capital. He required the 
most rigid observance of all the precepts of the Coran, from 
which the Mussulmans had everywhere widely departed. He 
rejected all the legends, and all but the well-authenticated tra- 
ditions, with which successive commentators had overlaid the 
original text. He taught that to address prayers or supplica- 
tions to Mohammed, or any other departed mortal, or even to 
associate in prayer any other name with that of the One God, 
is idolatrous. He enforced the obligation of praying five times 
daily, and strictly observing the fast of Ramadan. He prohi- 
bited the use of anything intoxicating, and of games of chance ; 
required that certain crimes and moral delinquencies should no 
longer be tolerated, but should be severely punished ; enforced 
the obligation of giving a certain proportion of a man’s means 
in alms, and of putting a stop to usury; and he enjoined at 
least one pilgrimage to Mecca. These are all in strict con- 
formity with the precepts and injunctions of the Coran. He 


1 It may be proper to explain that the term Central Arabia, as used by 
Mr. Palgrave, means the Wahaby kingdom, commonly known as Nejd, which 
embraces not only the ancient province of Nejd, or the high lands, but several 
other petty principalities, which have been annexed to it either by conquest 
or by voluntary submission. 
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further forbade the use of tobacco, and of silk or gold in man’s 
attire, holding these and other adornments of the person to be 
fit only for women. He ordered all domes and other monu- 
ments that had been erected over the graves of reputed saints 
to be destroyed, and forbade the erection of any such, because 
persons were thereby induced to address prayers or supplica- 
tions to beings who had been but mortals like themselves, and 
thus to be guilty of idolatry. 

Such are the leading doctrines inculecated by Ibn-Abd-ul- 
Wahab more than a century ago. They were enforced by the 
sword of Saoud, chief of Derayeh, the reformer’s efficient patron 
and disciple, and are still professed and enforced in like manner 
by the Wahabys, with the whole power of their government, 
and with unabated fanaticism. 

A succession of hereditary chiefs, who were able adminis- 
trators and distinguished military leaders, enabled the Wahabys 
to extend their dominions, to consolidate their power, and to 
found a kingdom, which now includes the whole country from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf to the vicinity of Mecca and 
Medina, and which for a time included also the whole of the 
Hejaz. 

In a country the normal condition of which was such as pre- 
vailed in Arabia, where every tribe was at war with its neigh- 
bour, and not unfrequently one division of a tribe at war with 
another; where revenge for blood was regarded as a sacred 
obligation, and the object of almost every contest was plunder, 
and its result devastation, the growth of any power strong 
enough to maintain peace and give security to agriculture and 
commerce, to person and property, must be a mighty gain. 
But, strange as it may seem, it is still true that the only basis 
on which such a power has hitherto been established or main- 
tained in Central and Northern Arabia has been religious 
fanaticism. It was so with the first Mohammedan empire; it 
has been so with the other minor powers that have established 
their domination over a part of the country for a time; it has 
been, and it is so now, with the Wahabys. No other bond seems 
to be strong enough to bind these Arabs together, and when the 
fanaticism has cooled the bond has been loosed. It may, how- 
ever, be centuries before it has so cooled in Nejd. The facts 
that the Wahabys are a small minority, yet strong enough to 
be aggressive, and that they occupy a country singularly difficult 
of access to an organized force, from whatever side it may 
advance, together with the knowledge that they are hated, 
as only Orientals can hate, by the Mohammedan populations 
around them, may probably suffice to keep alive the burning 
tire of their zeal. 
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The history of their military successes has been for the most 
part, as that of Asiatic conquerors has generally been, but a 
chronicle of massacre and pillage. While they were led by 
such men as Saond, the founder of their power, or his son Abd- 
ul-Azeez, or his son, the second Saoud, their military successes 
were almost uninterrupted ; but under the feeble and avaricious 
Abd-Allah, son of the latter Saoud, they made an unskilful and 
ineffectual resistance to Ibrahim Pacha. Had the father of 
Abd-Allah, who died before the Egyptians invaded Nejd, sur- 
vived to conduct the war, the result would probably have been 
disastrous to the Egyptian army. 

Mr. Palgrave gives us in some detail, though in detached 
portions, a history of the Wahabys; but his information was 
collected orally, and as he did not take the trouble to consult, 
or did not choose to credit, any of the various authentic accounts 
that have been published, both here and on the Continent, he 
has failed to acquire anything approaching to an accurate 
knowledge of it. Of his own account he says— 

‘That such an account may contain several discrepancies in dates, 
and even in persons, from what has been by others reported or pub- 
lished on these topics, I well know; nor yet do I intend to claim for 
it the merit of superior accuracy, though it seems to me in some points 
clearer, and possessed of greater intrinsic probability.—Vol. ii. p. 37. 

He thus not only recommends his own account to his readers, 
but, by implication, questions the intrinsic probability of what 
has been reported or published by others. 

The history of the Wahabys, from the rise of their power 
under the first Wahaby chief, Saoud, till its overthrow by 
Ibrahim Pacha, extends over little more than seventy years, 
and embraces only four reigns. Saoud, the first chief, died in 
1765, and was succeeded by his son, Abd-ul-Azeez, who was 
assassinated in 1803, and was succeeded by his son Saoud, who 
died in 1814, and was succeeded by his son Abd-Allah, who 
surrendered to Ibrahim Pacha in 1818, and was executed at 
Constantinople. The year in which the more remarkable 
events of each of those reigns occurred was well known to every 
one who had given attention to the subject, excepting Mr. Pal- 
grave ; but that gentleman, without any regard to facts which 
he could easily have ascertained, for they were already pub- 
lished, has chosen to give as history such a complication of 
errors as it would be impossible to correct by any general state- 
ment, and which must therefore be unravelled in detail. 

The first Wahaby chief, Saoud, the founder of the Wahaby 
power, died, as we have stated, in 1765, and was succeeded by 
his son, Abd-ul-Azeez, whom he had nominated several years 
before, and whom the Wahabys had willingly recognised as his 
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destined successor. Mr. Palgrave represents Abd-ul-Azeez as 
having succeeded in 1800, ‘or about that time; but he had 
then been for thirty-five years, or about that time, ruler of the 
Wahabys. According to Mr. Palgrave’s account, he could not 
have reigned more than five or six years, and he describes his 
reign as short; but he reigned thirty-eight years. Mr. Pal- 
grave gives a highly rhetorical account of the short reign which 
he assigns to Abd-ul-Azeez, and attributes to it events which 
did not occur till long after the death of that prince; while, 
on the other hand, he ascribes to an imaginary successor the 
most memorable achievements of Abd-ul-Azeez’s reign. These 
were the capture of Meshed Hoossein, or Kerbela, the most 
sacred of places in the eyes of the Persians, and other Moham- 
medans of the Sheeah sect, which was sacked in the spring of 
1801; and the capture of Mecca, the place of pilgrimage of the 
whole Mohammedan world, in the spring of 1803. These 
events, both of them signal military successes, Mr. Palgrave 
attributes to Abd-Allah, the brother of Abd-ul-Azeez, whom 
he imagines to have succeeded to the sovereignty ; but Abd- 
Allah did not succeed to the sovereignty, neither did he lead 
the Wahaby army to Kerbela or to Mecca. 

Of the latter of these events, the capture, or more properly 
the surrender, of Mecca, perhaps, in the estimation of Mussul- 
mans, the most important in the recent history of the Moham- 
medan nations, Mr. Palgrave tells us, that when the Wahabys 
took the town they massacred the Turkish garrison; but we 
know, from better authorities, that the Shereef of Mecca, 
Ghaleb, having fled to Jeddah, after setting fire to the citadel 
where he resided, Saoud and his Wahabys quietly took posses- 
sion, without committing any excesses. The shops were open 
the next day, and the Wahabys paid, in ready money, for what 
they obtained from them. We also know that when the 
Wahabys entered Mecca there was no Turkish garrison in the 
place. Such Turkish soldiers as Ghaleb had with him in the 
citadel or palace—these are often convertible terms in the East 
—he had carried away with him to Jeddah, to assist in the 
defence of that place, which, with their aid, he maintained 
successfully. 

In the Précis de Uhistoire des Wahabys, by M. Jomard, 
being an Appendix to M. Mengin’s Histoire de 7 Egypt sous le 
Gouvernement de Mohammed Ali, the following is the notice of 
the surrender of Mecca :— 

‘Pendant ce temps, le cheryf Ghaleb quitta la Mekke et se rendit 
ii Geddah. Avant de partir il mit le feu a la forteresse. Souhoud se 
porta sur cette premitre ville, ot il entra sans coup férir; ensuit il 
uttaqua Geddah,’ 
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Sir Harford Jones Brydges, who was for many years resident 
at Bagdad, and was the Political Resident of the British Govern- 
ment at the time when these events occurred,—who gave oppor- 
tune pecuniary aid to the unfortunate widows and orphans who 
escaped the massacre at Kerbela, and had for years maintained 
a courteous intercourse with the Wahaby chief, in order that 
the messengers bearing his despatches might be allowed to pass 
in safety,—is able, in his Brief History of the Wahauby, by 
reference to his official correspondence at the time, to fix, with 
great precision, the dates of these events. The following is his 
account of the surrender of Mecca, and of the assassination of 
Abd-ul-Azeez :-- 

‘It was in this year also (1802) that the Syrian caravan which 
departs from Damascus, and comprises the pilgrims from all parts of 
Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the two Iraks, Araby and Agemy, 
performed its pilgrimage for the last time ; for in 1803 the Wahauby 
had effected the complete conquest of the Hedjaz, having in the early 
part of that year laid siege to Mecca, which was bravely defended by 
Shaik Ghaleb, the shereef; who at last contrived to leave the town 
with his family, having previously set fire to such part of the furniture 
of the palace as he could not carry away. Mecca then submitted to 
Abdul Aziz, whose troops, on entering the sacred city, committed no 
excesses. The shops were opened next day, and everything was pur- 
chased by the troops with ready money. These events took place in 
April and May; and on the 13th November following, Abdul Aziz 
was assassinated while at his prayers, by a Persian whose relations the 
Wahaubys had murdered at Kerbela. Abdul Aziz therefore did not 
live to see the complete conquest of Hedjaz, which was effected by 
his son Saoud. 

‘In speaking of these transactions, I speak of them as the transac- 
tions of Abdul Aziz, he being then the head of the Wahaubys ; but 
they were principally conducted by his son Saoud, who succeeded 
him, and who placed at the head of the Meccan Government the 
brother of the fugitive Shereef Ghaleb.’ 

Mr. Palgrave gives a clever melodramatic sketch of the 
assassination of Abd-ul-Azeez by a fanatic Persian, who, he says, 
had been instigated by the Court of Teheran to commit the 
crime; and he asserts that on the body of the assassin was 
found ‘the written engagement, countersigned by the Governor 
of Meshed Hoseyn. He then tells how ‘ Abd-Allah, who was 
now Sultan of Nejd, swore that his first vengeance for his 
brother’s death should be on the city that had harboured his 
assassin ; how thereupon Abd-Allah led his army towards 
the sacred places of the Persians, Meshed Ali and Meshed 
Hoossein, or Kerbela; how he ‘scattered the forces assembled 
to check his onset at Zobeir, at Sook-esh-Sheyookh, and at 
Samowah ; how he laid siege to Meshed Ali, but having been 
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repulsed with considerable loss, he left Meshed Ali to its de- 
fenders, and ‘ marched northward with new rage against Meshed 
Hoseyn or Kerbelah, the main object of his hatred.’ 

Now, in this circumstantial account of an event, important 
in Oriental history, there is hardly one statement that is his- 
torically true. 

There is nothing to justify the assertion that the assassination 
of Abd-ul-Azeez was instigated by the Court of Teheran; and 
Mr. Palgrave, so far as we are aware, is the first author who 
has alleged that a written engagement, bearing the signature of 
the Governor of Meshed Hoossein, was found on the corpse of 
the assassin, or anywhere else. Of the authorities who have 
given an account of the matter, founded on investigations con- 
ducted at the time of the occurrence, or not many years there 
after, by persons who had the best means of ascertaining the 
facts, there is not one, so far as we can discover, who alleges 
that a paper bearing any signature was found, while those who 
mention that a paper was found, state expressly and distinctly 
that it did not bear any signature. 

Abd-ul-Azeez was not succeeded, as Mr. Palgrave asserts, by 
his brother Abd-Allah, who never even pretended to have a 
claim to the sovereignty. Neither did he lead the army to the 
attack of Kerbela, as Mr. Palgrave alleges. Abd-ul-Azeez, as 
already stated, was succeeded by his son Saoud, who led the 
Wahaby army to the attack of Kerbela. 

The expedition to Kerbela could not have been undertaken 
to avenge the death of Abd-ul-Azeez, for the very sufficient 
reason that it took place during the life of that prince, and two 
years and a half before he was assassinated. 

The Wahabys did not, as Mr. Palgrave states, attack Meshed 
Ali on their way to Meshed Hoossein. The attack and repulse 
which he alleges to have occurred in 1801, when Kerbela was 
attacked, did not occur till 1807. Neither do we believe that 
their advance on that occasion was opposed by troops collected 
at Zobeir, Sook-Sheiookh, or Somowah. 

What is true is, that, on the 2d of April 1801, the Wa- 
habys, under Saoud, the son of the then reigning sovereign, 
Abd-ul-Azeez, unexpectedly attacked Meshed Hoossein, or 
Kerbela, took it, massacred the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants, pillaged the town, plundered and destroyed the tomb and 
mausoleum of Hoossein, the grandson of Mohammed, and carried 
off a vast amount of jewels, treasure, and other articles of value ; 
and that, on the 13th November 1803, Abd-ul-Azeez, then 
eighty-two years of age, was assassinated while at prayers in 
the Mosque of Derayeh, by a fanatical Persian Seyud, or descen- 
dant of Mohammed, whose family had been murdered by the 
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Wahabys at Kerbela in 1801, and who sacrificed his life to 
avenge the murder and the foul dishonour then done to the 
tomb and the memory of Hoossein, whose descendant he was. 

That the history of the Wahabys should be written accu- 
rately, or at all, may be a matter of the greatest indifference to 
a vast majority of European readers, who cannot be expected 
to care much what was or what was not done by Abd-ul-Azeez, 
by Saoud, or by Abd-Allah; but there is another view of the 
matter, in which even careless readers may perhaps take some 
interest. We were not, nor were they, with Mr. Palgrave in 
Central Arabia,—by much the larger portion of his information 
must have been obtained, as his Wahaby history was, from 
the Arabs,—and we have no other means of determining what 
confidence is to be put in his account of what we do not 
know, than by ascertaining how far we can confide in his 
account of what we do know from authentic sources. We have 
put him to this test—we shall have occasion to do so again— 
and certainly the result is not satisfactory. We have not in 
any instance controverted Mr. Palgrave’s statements on any 
other than written and published authorities, which were as 
accessible to him as to us; and he cannot reasonably expect 
that we should, after that examination, extend to his account 
of his journey a greater amount of confidence than we have 
already expressed our readiness to accord. 

It is time, however, that we should prosecute the journey to 
Central Arabia, which we can make with the greater ease and 
comfort, now that we have cast away a great proportion of the 
lumber with which these two volumes are burthened. 

After crossing a desert, in which they encountered the dreaded 
Simoom, and after resting for a day with the Sherarat, the most 
miserable of Bedouins, at whose tents, however, they were 
hospitably entertained, the travellers arrived at the fertile 
valley and populous town of Djowf. With the exception of 
Dr. Wallin, we believe that Mr. Palgrave is the first European 
who has visited that valley. His account of the impression 
made upon him, as he emerged, after many days’ journey, from 
the desert, by the first view of the houses, the well-watered 
gardens and fresh foliage of Djowf, extending several miles, is 
lively and graphic. Here they were hospitably received by one 
of the notable men of the district, who had even come out some 
way to meet the travellers with a seasonable and acceptable 
supply of admirable dates and pure water, luxuries which, after 
the privations they had endured, were duly appreciated. 

At Djowf the travellers found themselves in what is described 
as the vestibule of Central Arabia, but still separated by a limb 
of the desert from Djebel Shomer, the first integral portion of 
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Nejd which they were to enter, and of which the wadi Djowf 
was a dependency, recently annexed. The valley is said to be 
sixty or seventy miles long, by about twelve broad, and to con- 
tain above 30,000 inhabitants. Of its productions Mr. Pal- 
erave gives the following account :— 

‘The gardens of the Djowf are much celebrated in this part of the 
East, and justly so. They are of a productiveness and variety superior 
to those of Djebel Shomer, or of Upper Nejed, and far beyond what- 
ever the Hedjaz and its neighbourhood can offer. Here, for the first 
time in our southward course, we found the date-palm a main object 
of cultivation; and if its produce be inferior to that of the same tree 
in Nejed and Hasa, it is far, very far, above whatever Egypt, Africa, 
or the valley of the Tigris from Bagdad to Basra can show. However, 
the palmis by no means alone here. The apricot and the peach, the fig- 
tree and the vine, abound throughout these orchards, and their fruit 
surpasses in copiousness and flavour that supplied by the gardens of 
Damascus or the hills of Syria and Palestine. In the intervals between 
the trees, or in the fields beyond, corn, leguminous plants, gourds, 
melons, ete., ete., are widely cultivated. Here too, for the last time, 
the traveller bound for the interior sees the irrigation indispensable to 
all growth and tillage in this droughty climate kept up by running 
streams of clear water, whereas in the Nejed and its neighbourhood it 
has to be laboriously procured from wells and cisterns.’—Vol. i. p. 58. 

His description of the inhabitants is not without interest, and 
is a favourable specimen of his manner of imparting informa- 
tion :— 

‘These descendants of Ta’i, if such they really be, are very liber- 
ally provided with the physical endowments of which it has been 
acutely said that they are seldom despised save by those who do not 
themselves possess them. Tall, well-proportioned, of a tolerably fair 
complexion, set off by long curling locks of jet black hair, with features 
for the most part regular and intelligent, and a dignified carriage, they 
are eminently good specimens of what may be called the pure northern 
or Ismaelitish Arab type, and in all these respects yield the palm to 
the inhabitants of Djebel Shomer alone. Their large-developed forms 
and open countenance contrast strongly with the somewhat dwarfish 
stature and suspicious under-glance of the Bedouin. They are, 
besides, a very healthy people, and keep up their strength and activity 
even to an advanced age. It is no uncommon occurrence here to see 
an old man of seventy set out full-armed among a band of youths; 
though, by the way, such “green old age” is often to be met with 
also in the central provinces farther south, as I have had frequent 
opportunity of witnessing. The climate, too, is good and dry, and 
habits of out-door life contribute not a little to the maintenance of 
health and vigour. 

‘In manners, as in locality, the worthies of Djowf occupy a sort of 
half-way position between Bedouins and the inhabitants of the culti- 
vated districts.’— Vol. i. p. 65. 
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‘The most distinctive good feature of the inhabitants of Djowf is 
their liberality. Nowhere else, even in Arabia, is the guest, so at 
least he be not murdered before admittance, better treated, or more 
cordially invited to become in every way one of themselves,’—Vol. i. 
pp. 66, 67. 

In Arabia, generally, the governor, chief, or sovereign, is ex- 
pected personally to hear complaints and administer justice, 
and our traveller’s description of a scene witnessed by him on 
such an occasion, will give some idea of the manner in which 
business is conducted in these primitive courts. Hamood was 
the governor of the district on behalf of Telal Ibn Rasheed, 
prince of Djebel Shomer :— 

‘One day my comrade and myself were on a visit of mere politeness 
at the castle, the customary ceremonies had been gone through, and 
business, at first interrupted by our entrance, had resumed its course. 
A Bedouin of the Ma’az tribe was pleading his cause before Hamood, 
and accusing some one of having forcibly taken away his camel. The 
governor was seated with an air of intense gravity in his corner, half 
leaning on a cushion, while the Bedouin, cross-legged on the ground 
before him, and within six feet of his person, flourished in his hand a 
large reaping-hook, identically that which is here used for cutting 
grass. Energetically gesticulating with this graceful implement, he 
thus challenged his judge’s attention. “ You, Hamood, do you hear?” 
(stretching out at the same time the hook towards the governor, so as 
almost to reach his body, as though he meant to rip him open) ; “he has 
taken from me iny camel; have you called God to mind?” (again 
putting his weapon close to the unflinching magistrate) ; “ the camel is 
my camel; do you hear?” (with another reminder from the reaping- 
hook) ; ‘‘ he is mine, by God’s award and yours too; do you hear, 
child?” and so on, while Hamood sat without moving a muscle of 
face or limb, imperturbable and impassible, till some one of the coun- 
sellors quieted the plaintiff with, “‘ Remember God, child ; it is of no 
consequence, you shall not be wronged.” Then the judge called on 
the witnesses, men of the Djowf, to say their say, and on their confir- 
mation of the Bedouin’s statement, gave orders to two of his satellites 
to search for and bring before him the accused party; while he added 
to the Ma’azee, “ All right, daddy, you shall have your own; put your 
confidence in God,” and composedly motioned him back to his place.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 80. 

After having been ten days at Djowf, Mr. Palgrave thus 
sums up the result of his observations :— 

“Ten days of active intercourse and varied conversation had not 
gone by before we were masters of whatever information we more par- 
ticularly desired at the Djowf. A rising civilisation, contending against 
preceding and surrounding barbarism, a simple organization just put 
in place of absolute chaos, a tincture of Mahometanism, nay, even of 
Wahhabee fanaticism, thin-laid here and there over Arab materialism 
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and indifference, a love of commerce and advancement, gaining ground, 
though slowly, over habits of spoil and rapine; much hospitality and 
little good faith, sufficient politeness and no morals, such was this pro- 
vince in the summer of 1862, and such we soon understood it to be. 
Meanwhile, the glimpse we had already caught of the natives of Djebel 
Shomer, along with all that we heard of their country and of its ruler, 
led us to believe that whatever reward awaited our laborious curiosity 
must needs lie there. For of inner Nejed and Oman we as yet knew 
no more than most in Syria do, that is, very little. So that, in con- 
clusion, all our desire was to quit the Djowf, and advance to Ha’yel 
without loss of time.’—Voi. i. p. 81. 


We have been desirous to give these extracts from the ac- 
count of Djowf, partly because they contain the author’s first 
impressions of the inhabitants of Central Arabia; but more 
especially because, on European authority, less hi rd previously 
been known of Djowf than of any other of the districts which 
Mr. Palgrave visited. 

From Djowf the course to Nejd lay through Djebel Shomer, 
and while on a visit to the governor, Hamood, the travellers 
had encountered some persons of prepossessing manners, who 
occupied confidential positions in the service of Telal Ibn 
Rasheed, and who encouraged them to proceed. Hamood, too, 
facilitated their progress, and they were shortly in a condition 
to set out. On the 18th July, the hottest season of the year, 
they commenced their journey across the Nefood or sand-desert 
with a party, which is thus described :— 

‘Our Sherarat were all duly armed, and had put on their best suits 
of apparel, an equipment worthy of a scarecrow or an Irishman at a 
wake, Tattered red overalls; cloaks with more patches than original 
substance, or, worse yet, which opened large mouths to ery for patch- 
ing, but had not got it; little broken tobacco pipes, and no trousers 
soever (by the way, all genuine Arabs are sans culottes); faces meagre 
with habitual hunger, and black with dirt and weather stains ;—such 
were the high-born chiefs of ’Azzim, on their way to the king’s levee. 
Along with them were two Bedouins of the Shomer tribe, a degree 
better in guise and person than the Sherarat; and lastly, three men 
of Djowf, who looked almost like gentlemen among such ragamuffins. 
As to my comrade and myself, I trust that the reader will charitably 
suppose us the exquisites of the party. So we rode on together.’— 
Vol. i. p. 87. 


After a toilsome journey, with an interval of a day’s rest at 
the small but fertile valley of Djobba, they arrived at Ha’yel, 
the capital of Djebel Shomer, and alighted near the ‘ Palace’ 
of Telal, to whose father, according to Mr. Palgrave’s romantic 
history, Feysul, the reigning sovereign of the Wahabys, owed 
his crown. 
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‘The young sovereign possessed, in fact, all that Arab ideas require 
to insure good government and lasting popularity. Affable towards 
the common people, reserved and haughty with the aristocracy, coura- 
geous and skilful in war, a lover of commerce and building in time of 
peace, liberal even to profusion, yet always careful to maintain and 
augment the state revenue, neither over strict nor yet scandalously 
lax in religion, secret in his designs, but never known to break a pro- 
mise once given, or violate a plighted faith; severe in administration, 
yet averse to bloodshed, he offered the very type of what an Arab 
prince should be. I might add, that among all rulers or governors, 
European or Asiatic, with whose acquaintance I have ever chanced to 
be honoured, I know few equal in the true art of government to Telal, 
son of ’Abd-Allah-ebn-Rasheed.’—Vol. i. p. 128. 

We believe Telal to be superior to most of his countrymen. 
Dr. Wallin speaks favourably of him, and Mr. Layard describes 
him as a ‘ powerful and, for an Arab, an enlightened chief, 
who had given security to caravans, and desired to promote 
commerce; but we confess our inability to accept all that Mr. 
Palgrave says of him as unexaggerated; perhaps it may be 
regarded as a tribute of gratitude for much courtesy and kind- 
ness. 

After a preliminary visit from the polished, the clever, ‘ the 
demurely smiling, and captivating Abd-el-Mahsin, ‘the inti- 
mate friend and inseparable companion of the prince,’ it was 
arranged that the travellers should have an audience of Telal, 
and Mr. Palgrave’s exultation knows no bounds :— 

‘“ How many of those I know would give half their having to be 
present at such a scene and in such a locality,” thought I, while almost 
wondering at our own quiet and secure position amid the multitude ; 
for, to say trath, how little of Arab rule or life has yet been witnessed 
by Europears, how little faithfully described? Half romantic and 
always over-coloured scenes of wild Bedouins, painted up into a sort 
of chivalresque knight-errants and representatives of unthralled free- 
dom; or, perhaps, the heavy and hollow formalities of some coast or 
frontier courtlet, more than half Ottomanized; apocryphal legends, 
like those of Lamartine, and the sentimental superficialities of his 
school,—such is almost all that we possess on these subjects, and from 
which we are invited to form our criterion and appreciation of Arabia 
and its people. But not in the Syrian desert, nor on the limits of the 
Hejaz, not in the streets of Mokha, nor in the markets of Meshid 
’Alee, still less at Bagdad or Damascus, is the true idea of genuine 
Arab ways and manners to be sought or found. 

‘ The researches of Pococke, the incomparable exactitude of Niebuhr, 
the varied information of Burckhardt, the minute accuracy of Wallin, 
the sailor-like daring of Wellsted, deserve indeed the highest praise as 
well as the fullest confidence. Nor is it in a spirit of idle rivalry, far 
less of depreciation, that while mentioning names of such justly earned 
celebrity, I beg permission to point out the limits within which cir- 
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cumstances, those impassable boundary walls of human life and enter- 
prise, confined their experience of Arabia. This was for the most 
part derived from the frontier provinces and the outer surface ; of the 
interior, whether physical or moral, they have less to tell. Yet a 
description of the foot or of the hand, however trustworthy, does not 
always furnish a complete idea of the body or the head, still less of the 
anatomical structure within. ‘ Ex pede Herculem,” is an excellent 
adage, but not always applicable to living nations and to human nature. 

‘ While I was occupied in these reflections, and my companion in 
his, of which I cannot pretend to give an account, but I suppose them 
to have been what a youth of Zahlah might be expected to make in 
similar circumstances, the audience went on; and the ’Azzim chief- 
tains or ragamuflins presented. their coarse Bedouin submission, much 
like runaway hounds crouching before their whipper-in, when brought 
back to the kennel and the lash. Telal accepted it, though without 
giving them to understand his own personal intentions respecting them 
and their clansmen, and detained them for several days without any 
decisive answer, thus affording them suitable leisure to experience the 
profusion of his hospitality, and to become yet more deeply impressed 
with the display of his power.’—Vol. i. pp. 186, 137. 


Upon the pretension betrayed in this passage we shall 
not make any comment. It does not require any. But if Mr. 
alorave was already acquainted with the works of Pococke, 
Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Wallin, and Wellsted, and they entered, 
he tells us, into his reflections during his audience of Telal, 
how are we to account for his having written the following 
passage ?— 


‘Could we, however, when first starting, have foreknown the real 
nature of the countries before us, we might have very well dispensed 
with a good part of our mercantile provisions, designed mainly for 
Bedouin purchasers, and augmented on the other hand our medical 
supplies, more adapted to townsmen and villagers. But supposing, 
like most people, that Arabia was almost exclusively the territory of 
nomades, and that the fixed population must be proportionally small 
and unimportant, we deemed the former class of articles at least as 
available as the latter; a grievous mistake, and of which we soon 
became aware. For after once traversing this first stage of our jour- 
ney, the rest of our way across the inner provinces, and up to the very 
shores of the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, lay, with very little ex- 
ception, through countries where Bedouins stand for little or nothing, 
whereas, on the contrary, the settled inhabitants of the soil, with their 
towns, tillage, and governments, are everything. But all this we had 
yet to learn.’—Vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 


It is impossible to conceive that any one who had read the 
works referred to, could have supposed Arabia, or Central 
Arabia, to be ‘almost exclusively the territory of nomades,’ 
Wallin had been in Djebel Shomer in 1848, and had enumerated 
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the towns and principal villages, had described and commented 
on the settled population, and had spoken of the chief, Ibn 
Rasheed, and his government. From Niebuhr and Burckhardt 
he would have obtained a great amount of information regard- 
ing the towns and more considerable villages of Djebel Shomer, 
Kaseem, Aredh, and other districts of Central Arabia. Which, 
then, of the two accounts are we to accept? We have already 
stated our reasons for thinking ourselves bound, in justice to 
Mr. Palgrave, to assume that he could not, when he set out on 
his journey, have been acquainted with the works above referred 
to, or with those which were published on the European con- 
tinent, subsequent to the conquest of the kingdom of Nejd 
(in 1818) by the Egyptians ; but if Mr. Palgrave, when at Djebel 
Shomer, was already acquainted with the authors whom he 
names and characterizes, and whose works he could hardly have 
found at Djowf or Ha’yel, our assumption must be erroneous ; 
and the inference would be such as it is unpleasant to contem- 
plate. On the other hand, if we still adhere to our first opinion, 
and hold that he had not been acquainted with those works, 
then his elaborate account of the reflections that occupied him 
during his audience of Telal would be resolved into an elaborate 
fiction ; and we could not tell how much more might be of the 
same character. 

Our author’s account of his life in Ha’yel is always well 
written, and much of it is curious. Let us take, for example, 
the following account of a walk along the streets with a me 
chanic of Kaseem, to visit his brother, who lay ill of fever :— 


‘ Mixed with the city crowd, swordsmen and gaily-dressed negroes, 
for the negro is always a dandy when he can afford it, belonging mostly 
to the palace, are now going about their affairs, and claim a certain 
amount of deference from the vulgar cits, though we see nothing here 
of the Agha and Basha style of the overbearing and despotic Turk. 
Nor do these government men ever dream of taking aught without 
purchase, or of compelling those they can lay hold of to gratuitous labour, 
Ottoman fashion; such proceedings, also, being repugnant to that 
independent high-mindedness which stamps the genuine Arab caste. 
The well-dressed chieftain and noble jostles on amid the plebeian crowd 
on terms of astounding familiarity, and elbows or is elbowed by the 
artisan and the porter; while the court officers themselves meet with 
that degree of respect alone which indicates deference rather than 
inferiority in those who pay it. A gay and busy scene ; the morning 
air in the streets yet retains just sufficient coolness to render tolerable 
the bright rays of the sun, and everywhere is that atmosphere of peace, 
security, and thriving known to the visitors of inner Arabia, and 
almost or wholly unknown to the Syrian or Anatolian traveller. Should 
you listen to the hum of discourse around, you will never hear a curse, 
an imprecation, or a quarrel, but much business, repartee, and laughter. 
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Doheym and I slowly pick out our way through the crowd amid many 
greetings on either hand, till we reach the open space of the palace 
court where the Sook falls into it; and thence we pass through the 
high gateway, and enter the main artery of the town.’—Vol. i. p. 168. 


This is an interesting picture of independence, self-respect, 
and general wellbeing, the value of which is greater or less as 
we rely with more or less confidence on its perfect fidelity. A 
slight difference in the colouring—the change of a few words— 
would convert it into a very ordinary picture of what may be 
seen daily in the narrow streets and bazaars of many an 
Asiatic town. It is precisely one of those cases in which un- 
reserved confidence in the absolute fidelity of the narrator, in 
his freedom from undue rhetorical ambition, or tendency to 
embellish, is indispensable to a just appreciation of the social 
condition which the description is intended to illustrate; and 
so it is, to a greater or smaller extent, with every narrative or 
anecdote intended to illustrate the manners, life, and social 
condition of people whom we have not seen, and between whom 
and us there is, for the occasion, no other interpreter than the 
individual narrator. No one thinks,—no one, we suppose, ever 
thought,—of questioning the fidelity of a narrative, an incident, 
or an anecdote told by Niebuhr or Burckhardt, by Wellsted or 
by Wallin. No one suspects them of embellishing; every one 
instinctively perceives, or thinks he perceives, that their main 
aim and object is not effect or display, but to convey as accu- 
rate an idea as they can of what they have to describe. No 
visions of the cocked hat or the cane intrude themselves upon 
us while we read what they relate. In fiction describing the 
life and manners of other countries, or of our own in bygone 
times, the pictures may be faithful though the scenes are ima 
ginary, or, in dealing with real characters, the portraits may 
be likenesses although they are ideal; and so we may derive 
from fiction not only a more vivid impression, but a more just 
appreciation, of the society and the persons whom it describes. 
But as the story is avowedly fictitious, we are left free to form 
each his own opinion as to how far the artist has succeeded or 
failed in producing a truthful picture. When, however, we 
take up a narrative of real life and adventure, we are not free 
to regard merely the skill displayed in the execution; and if 
we are unable to accept, as positive and unvarnished truth, all 
that the writer chooses to tell us—especially all that is within 
his own knowledge—we cannot help feeling dissatistied, both 
with the book and the author. 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges, in his Brief History of the Wa- 
hauby, previously referred to, quotes an account of an audience 
of Abd-ul-Azeez, the Wahaby sovereign, which, from the age 
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assigned to him, must relate to some time about 1796. Sir Har- 
ford speaks of it in terms of high approbation, and says :—‘ I can 
only heartily wish it may convey to the reader as lively an idea 
of the Court of Dereyha as it did to me :’— 

‘ No sooner had my person and Mansoor’s presents been made fit to 
offer themselves before Abd-ool-Aziz, than I requested an audience in 
all due form. This was immediately granted. It took place in the 
open air, at the gates of what I must needs call, more from the dignity 
of its tenant than its own, a palace; and the Schaich received me 
squatted ona rush mat. Notwithstanding his advanced age of seventy- 
five, he still displayed good features, and a handsome, though some- 
what harsh and forbidding countenance, and through all the affected 
meanness of his dress shone a lofty and commanding air. I felt a 
sensation of awkwardness at the richness of my own apparel so much 
exceeding that of the high personage whose favour I came to seck. 
On this subject, however, I might have spared myself any uneasiness. 
The Schaich seemed to contemplate my glitter—if noticed by him at 
all—with perfect indifference ; and when I presented to him the gifts 
of Mansoor, he cast upon them the careless survey of a man who con- 
siders such things as beneath his attention. The letter certainly 
puzzled him. He seemed to feel as if it ought net, and he saved him- 
self by his supercilious glance the embarrassment of owning that he 
knew not what to make of it. When, at the conclusion of my harangue, 
I repeated to him the sentence, and showed him the signet imparted to 
me by his emissary at Bagdad, his brow unfurled, and his features 
relaxed into a more affable expression. Still he remained, after I had 
done, a few moments musing and silent. At last, “ Stranger,” said he, 
in a slow and deliberate manner, “ wonder not, if an old warrior, accus- 
tomed to treachery and deceit, should not feel immediate confidence in 
Mansoor’s protestations. If the light of truth has really penetrated 
his heart, the Lord be thanked, especially by himself, who must be the 
greatest gainer, since the choicest blessings of heaven, both here and 
hereafter, never fail to reward sincere conversion; but I know the 
faith of the Turks, and I distrust the very Arab whose breath mingles 
with theirs. Mansoor’s artful conduct may have deceived, and it is 
only on trial that I shall think myself secure of his sincerity. The 
decisive hour,”’ added he, starting from his seat, ‘‘ is perhaps not far off, 
when all who appear not for us shall be treated as if they had been 
against us. The spears already are pointing, and at a distance which 
no other eye can reach I already see the war dust rising.” 

‘I have been principally induced to give the above quotation, 
because, during my long residence at Bagdad, I was assured by more 
than one person, that whenever Abd-ool-Aziz spoke of the Turks, it was 
customary for him to work himself almost to frenzy, and that he then 
made use of nearly the last words mentioned above.’ 


This quotation, of the merits of which few men could have 
been so well qualified to judge as Sir Harford, is avowedly fic- 
titious: it is from the pages of a well-known work of fiction. 
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The narrator is no other than Mr. Hope’s worthless hero, Ana- 
stasius ; but we accept it as an admirable ideal picture, in excel- 
lent keeping with what we know of the truth. Were it other- 
wise, we should have no right to complain. We are not called 
upon to believe that it is absolutely true, though we may have 
good reason to believe that it is very like the truth. But with 
regard to what Mr. Palgrave tells us,—his audience of Telal, for 
example,—-we are expected to put undoubting reliance in him, 
and to accept what he says as absolutely trustworthy in all its 
parts. In a narrative professing to be genuine and true, there 
can be no admissible compromise with fiction. If it is not the 
former, it becomes the latter, whether the author intends it or 
not. We have no desire or intention to attribute to Mr. Pai- 
grave any deliberate purpose to misrepresent what he describes. 
On the contrary, we assume honesty of purpose. But we 
think that he has yielded too much to the temptations with 
which the very exuberance of his powers assailed him, and that 
he has been far too negligent, and too careless of what nearly 
concerned his own credit. 

From Djebel Shomer the travellers proceeded to Bereydah 
in Kaseem, the most productive and populous of the highland 
districts. The principal town is Aneyzeh,—Mr. Palgrave calls 
it Oneyzah,—which is stated by the French writers to have 
contained, at the time of the Egyptian conquest, about 30,000 
inhabitants, and to have carried on a very considerable trade. 
Burckhardt also mentions that there were many wealthy mer- 
chants in that town. Mr. Palgrave, however, was unable to 
visit Aneyzeh, because when he was at Bereydah, from which it 
is not far distant, it was besieged, or rather imperfectly block- 
aded, by the troops of Feysul, the Wahaby sovereign, whose 
authority had not been re-established there since the expulsion 
of the Egyptians. Before the travellers left Arabia, they learned 
that after a protracted and gallant resistance, Aneyzeh had 
fallen, and had suffered all the barbarities usually perpetrated 
on such occasions by the Wahabys,—barbarities which, in the 
case of a town taken by assault, were not unknown in Europe 
a few centuries ago. 

sereydah is, next to Aneyzeh, the most important town of 
Kaseem. Mr. Palgrave estimates its population at about 20,000 ; 
it is also the seat of a considerable trade, foreign and domestic, 
but of its nature or extent our traveller gives no intelligible idea. 
The Wahabys had, not many years before, regained possession 
of the place, and, if Mr. Palgrave’s detailed account of the 
manner in which it was effected be correct, by a series of the 
foulest and most cold-blooded acts of treachery and cruelty ; 
but as he seems to have obtained his information from the 
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bitterest enemies of the Wahabys, and to have imbibed all their 
hatred of those Mohammedan reformers, in addition to his 
own original aversion, his statements must be received with 
caution. 

At Bereydah the travellers unexpectedly encountered a Per- 
sian Haj caravan, returning from Medinah towards Meshed Ali, 
which had been deserted by its Wahaby conductor, and was 
detained to be fleeced by the Wahaby governor. This affords 
Mr. Palgrave an occasion, of which he never fails to avail him- 
self, to speak of the Persian nation in terms of contempt and 
aversion. The bitterness of his language is such as to suggest 
the idea of personal resentment, and to make it almost amusing. 
We cannot help suspecting that he must, somehow or other, have 
encountered personal mortification at the hands of a Persian. 
The encounter with the Persian caravan, however, turned out to 
be a very fortunate event. He had been endeavouring to obtain 
at Bereydah guides and camels to convey him to Riad, but in 
vain; for no one fancied a journey in that direction. ‘ This is 
Nejed,’ said an elderly man of whom they had demanded infor 
mation ; ‘he who enters does not come out again!’ At length, 
in the Persian pilgrim camp, they stumbled upon the man who, 
probably of all the men in Arabia, was the fittest for their 
purpose—Aboo Eysa in Arabia, but known by another name 
in his native city of Aleppo; a political refugee ; an unsuccess- 
ful commercial adventurer; a Mohammedan of the loosest 
texture; a Wahaby at Itiad; a latitudinarian elsewhere; a 
man of tact and ability, of a kindly disposition and an easy 
temper; a general favourite, and a privileged character; who 
knew everybody, and was acceptable to all. He proved to be 
a faithful friend and guide; so useful and valuable, indeed, that 
their acquaintance with him in a great measure determined the 
future course of the travellers. 

At Bereydah also the party with which they were to travel 
was augmented and dignified by the addition of ‘ Mohammed 
Allee-esh-Shiraizee, the Persian representative at Meshed ’Alee, 
and now intrusted with the headship of the national pilgrimage. 
This person was proceeding to Riad to announce to Feysul the 
misconduct of the conductor, who had deserted, and of Mo- 
hanna, the governor of Bereydah, who had fleeced the Persian 
Haj caravan. ‘The Naib, for such was his official designation, 
was evidently a Persian of the ‘Hajji Baba’ class, whom Mr. 

-alerave seems to have mistaken for a Persian gentleman. 

From Bereydah there were two routes leading to Riad ; the 
one through Woshim, by the way of Shakra, was the more 
direct, but in the present state of the country, with the war at 
Aneyzeh in progress, they preferred the more circuitous and the 
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safer line by the way of ‘ Zulphah,’ the Zelfy or Zelfeh of other 
writers. Had they taken the route by Shakra, Mr. Palgrave 
might perhaps have discovered that the great battle between 
the armies of Ibrahim Pacha and Abd-Allah, the Wahaby 
ruler, which he describes as having been fought not far from 
Shakra, and as having lasted two days, is altogether fabulous. 
Mr. Palgrave must have been the dupe of some Arab wag, who 
amused himself with hoaxing the Damascene doctor, for no such 
battle was fought by those commanders during the war. In 
fact the Wahaby army never encountered the army of [brahim 
in the field. But our author’s account of the military opera- 
tions, and the proceedings of the Egyptian army and its com- 
mander, is throughout ludicrously inaccurate in what it states, 
and unaccountably defective in what it omits. It would be 
intolerably tedious to go through it in detail and point out all 
its errors and omissions. Hardly one operation or transaction 
is correctly stated, and some of the most important are not 
alluded to. 

Zulphah is a considerable town, and the emporium of a con- 
siderable trade between the countries lying eastward, or rather 
north-eastward, towards the Euphrates and Bagdad, and the 
countries lying westward towards the Hejaz, but here, as else 
where, Mr. Palgrave does not occupy himself with such material 
and sublunary things. ‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ 
and Mr. Palerave, accepting this dictum, narrows it to man as 
he is, and thinks it is no part of that study to inquire what are 
the circumstances and conditions in and on which he exists as 
he is. In this particular instance, however, he is not to blame, 
for the inhospitable governor refused to take any hint, and the 
travellers, ‘Naib’ and all, had to encamp or bivouac in the 
open air near the gate. 

Here they found themselves in the vicinity of an encamp 
ment of a peculiar race of nomades, who wander over the deserts 
on the borders of Syria and Arabia. They are known as the 
Solibah or Selibah, a name supposed to be derived from the 
word Seleeb, signifying a cross. Hence some have supposed 
that they were Christians of a degenerated type, and Mr. Pal- 
grave inclines to that opinion; but it is well known that they 
are a remnant of the ancient Sabwans. 

From Zulphah the traveller proceeded from town to town: 
first to Ghat, rather a village than a town; then to Mejmaa, 
with a population of ten or twelve thousand; the third day to 
Toweym, with twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants, having 
passed during the day by Djelajil, a considerable town. It was 
during his halt at Toweym that Mr. Palgrave, who rarely 
touches upon anything relating to natural history, while com- 
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menting on the general exemption from insect plagues in 
Central Arabia, with one offensive exception, proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Snakes in Nejed are no less rare than in Ireland or Malta. In 
an elegant romance published by M. Lamartine under the title of the 
Journal of Fath-Allah Sey’yir, companion of the ill-fated Lascaris, a 
work already alluded to, these reptiles are spoken of as very common 
in Central Arabia; nay, appalling to think of, M. Lamartine’s hero 
discovers a whole thicket full of their sloughs, of all colours and sizes, 

a sort of serpent’s cloak-room, I suppose. Happy the travellers 
who possess so rich and so inventive an imagination! a few boa-con- 
strictors make no bad variety, at least in a narrative. But I was not 
favoured with any such visions, ‘ Nol’ vedi, ne credo che sia.” ’—Vol. i. 
p. 355. ) 


Mr. Palgrave seems to be acquainted with the writings of 
Burns, and reading this sneer at Lamartine’s ‘rich and inventive 
imagination, we were reminded of those lihes :— 

‘OQ wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselvzs as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’ 


In the narrative of Colonel Pelly’s journey from Koweit to 
Riad, we find it stated that ‘Snakes, lizards, and insects 
abounded.’ Mr. Palgrave therefore may be quite as much in 
error as he supposes M. Lamartine to be. At all events, ‘ Men 
who live in glass houses ought not to be the first to throw stones.’ 

On the fourth day they passed the large and prosperous vil- 
lages of Hafr, and Thomeyr, and Hootah, which we are told is 
‘a large and busy locality.’ . . . ‘The inhabitants are not only 
active traders, but diligent agriculturists, and the country 
around is planted and tilled to a notable distance.’ Then, 
during the same day’s journey: ‘ We left behind us many other 
villages and hamlets of less note, near and far.” At sunset they 
arrived at Horeymelah, with an estimated population of 10,000, 
stated to have been the birthplace of Mohammed Ibn-abd-ul- 
Wahab, who founded and transmitted his name to the Wahaby 
sect. Whether born there or not, and the question is a dis- 
puted one, we think there is no doubt that he settled there on 
his return from Damascus, and there matured and first began 
to teach the doctrines which are identified with his name. He 
sought the protection of Saoud, chief of Derayeh, about 1746, 
not about 1760, as Mr. Palgrave supposes, and died in 1787, at 
the advanced age of ninety-five, having outlived his patron and 
disciple Saoud twenty-two years, seen his son and successor, 
Abd-ul-Azeez, in the full career of his conquests, seen his son 
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and successor, the second Saoud, already a distinguished mili- 
tary leader; and having seen the Wahaby doctrines and the 
Wahaby kingdom dominant in the peninsula of Arabia. 

Passing from thence through the ruins of Eyanah and by 
those of Derayeh, the travellers at le neth arrived at the goal 
of their journey, at Riad, the capital of Fey sul, sovereign of “the 
Wahabys. 

Mr. Palgrave, who tells us that he went to Central Arabia 
supposing it to be inhabited almost exclusively by nomades, 
must have been greatly surprised to find himself lodged every 
night in or near a considerable town or village, and to pass so 
many more in the course of his journey from Bereydah to Riad ; 
but of those towns which he names there is not one the existence 
of which has not been well known for more than forty years. 
Most of them were mentioned nearly a century ago by Niebuhr, 
and in the early part of this century by Burekhi ardt, as well as 
by M. Corancez, many years French Consul at Aleppo and at 
Bagdad, in his Histoire des Wahdbys, a work in which he was 
assisted by M. Silvestre de Sacy, and which is much esteemed 
in France. They have been noticed more recently and more 
fully, and their position determined with a closer approximation 
to accuracy, by M. Mengin? and MM. Langlés and Jomard, who 
lent him their assistance, and who received valuable aid, which 


they freely acknowledge, from Sheikh Abd-ur-Rahman, a grand- 
son of Ibn-Abd-ul-Wahab, the founder of the Wahaby sect. 


1 In order to illustrate the proximate accuracy of the maps prepared in 
1823 for M. Mengin’s work by the French geographers, it may be stated 
that, without the aid of any astronomical observations in the interior of 
Arabia, and relying solely on a variety of routes and other available infor- 
mation, they deduced the result that the latitude of Derayeh must be about 
25° 15’, and the longitude about 44° 10’ E. of Paris,—equal to 46° 30’ 15" E. 
of Greenwich. Colonel Pelly has now ascertained that the latitude of Riad is 
24° 38’ 34", and the longitude 46° 41’ 48". But we know that Derayeh is 
about twenty-one miles north of Riad, which, added to the latitude of Riad, 
would give e for that of Derayeh 24° 59’ 34", or within 15’ 26" of the latitude 
assigned to it by the French geographers. Derayeh is believed to be a little 
to the west of north from Riad; but supposing them to be on the same 
meridian, then the longitude, as given by the French geographers, would be 
11’ 35" less than Colonel Pelly’s observations would make it. When we 
remember that greater errors than these have often been detected in maps of 
countries that are well known and much frequented, we can form some esti- 
mate of the extent and accuracy of the information from which a result so 
nearly approximating the true position of a place several hundreds of miles 
from any ascertained point could have been deduced, and also of the 
admirable care and skill with which that information was used. Derayeh, 
from its central position geographically, and from its being the capital, to 
which many converging routes led, was the most important point to be 
determined, and was, as it were, the key to all the rest ; the close approxi- 
mation to accuracy in determining that central point, goes a considerable 
way, therefore, to assure us of the general accuracy of the whole. 
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He resided in Egypt, probably as a prisoner at large, or a hos- 
tage, and is described as a remarkably intelligent man, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with all parts of his native country, and 
who was learned in the learning of the Arabs. Yet this is the 
country which Mr. Palgrave imagines he has been the first to 
reveal to us; and which the readers of his clever and amusing 
book are led to suppose was unknown till he visited it. Far 
from filling up a ‘blank in the map of Asia, he has hardly 
added a name to those which were previously known, unless 
perhaps, those of a few villages which may have grown up dur- 
ing the last forty years, and which are of no great importance. 
He has not discovered, so far as we can find out, any one town, 
or considerable place, the existence and proximate position of 
which was not as well known before he went te Arabia as it is 
now. But since the evacuation of the country by the Egyptians, 
we had not received, from any European, an account of its con- 
dition, and we did not know what changes might have occurred 
in the interval. That deficiency Mr. Palerave has in some 
measure supplied, bringing down our information to a recent 
date; and we marvel to find how little change there has 
been. 

The Egyptian conquest of Nejd, the overthrow of the Saoud 
dynasty, and with it of Wahaby domination, the subsequent 
efforts to expel the invaders, the revolutions, contests, and 
assassinations that followed their expulsion, resulted in restor- 
ing the dynasty deposed by foreign military force, and in re- 
establishing the Wahaby dominion. The inhabitants had 
returned to their towns and villages, their shops and ware- 
houses, their fields and gardens, and, if we may judge by such 
indications as Mr. Palgrave favours us with, the population is 
about as numerous and as prosperous as it was before the 
country had been desolated and its inhabitants decimated by 
an enemy as merciless as the Wahabys themselves, and more 
brutal. Without the hearty concurrence of the great bulk of 
the population, and of the leading men amongst them, those 
results could hardly have been so rapidly obtained. The com- 
plete re-establishment of the native Arab government in its 
former authority, over almost every part of the extensive and 
dissimilar possessions from which it had been driven, and the 
increase of its power during the reign of the present ruler, 
Feysul, all appear to indicate that the existing government, 
whatever may be its defects, is on the whole that which the 
great majority of the governed have chosen. Mr. Palgrave 
predicts the overthrow of the Wahaby power at no remote date ; 
but although this is a pretty safe prediction in Arabia, where 
nothing has for ages been permanent but anarchy, we suspect 
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that ‘the wish was father to that thought.’ A reaction may no 
doubt be produced by intolerable misgovernment ; or a disputed 
succession, which our author seems to count upon with confi- 
dence, may shake the Wahaby power. Much will depend on 
the wisdom and arrangements of the reigning sovereign; but as 
we think more favourably of his capacity than Mr. Palgrave, 
we see in what our author says of general hostility te Feysul’s 
government rather a further indication of his having consorted 
chiefly with non-Wahaby malcontents, and of his undisguised 
hatred of the Wahabys and of Feysul, than a prospect of a 
probably successful revolt against the government of Riad. 

Mr. Palgrave’s description of Feysul is not attractive. He 
says :— 

‘Meanwhile age advanced, and Feysul became stone blind, while 
increasing corpulence, a rare phenomenon in Arab physiology, ren- 
dered him more and more incapable of active exertion. . . . In short, 
it may be feared that what good was in him has almost if not totally 
vanished, while heart and head, intellect and will, are alike sinking 
into a dotage well befitting a tyrant of seventy.’—Vol. ii. p. 73. 


What the particular form of dotage may be that is especially 
befitting a tyrant of seventy, we cannot presume to determine ; 
but Colonel Pelly, who visited Riad in 1865, gives an account 
of the sovereign, with whom he had several interviews, which 
does not much resemble the picture drawn by Mr. Palgrave. 

Colonel Pelly states! 


‘He had not the opportunity of seeing much of the manners and 
customs of the natives generally, but he had the honour of three inter- 
views with the chief, and found him one of the most remarkable chiefs 
he had ever met with in Asia; a man of exceeding dignity, self-con- 
fidence and repose. He always spoke of himself in the plural number, 
and treated his visitor with the respect which was due to him. At the 
first interview he confined himself to mere questions of etiquette, and 
said to Colonel Pelly that it was a curious place for an English officer 
to come to; that they were much cut off from external communication 
by the physical features of their country ; that they were enough for 
themselves, had no foreign relations, and wished for none, especially 
with the English. In continuation, he said it might be considered 
extraordinary that a man of his calibre should be content to live in 
Riadh, and lead the dull life he did, but he said he felt himself every 
inch a king, and did not wish for anything more than he possessed. 
He then explained that he belonged to the strictest sect of the Moham- 
medans, and that it was his sect which had retrieved the Mohammedan 
religion from falling away from its original purity. He said they had 
their political and religious differences, and added, that although in 


1 See Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, issued 26th August 
1865 (p. 295). 
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their political differences they were not accustomed to punish the per- 
sons of opponents, in religious warfare they killed everybody. He 
then proposed to Colonel Pelly that he should become a Mussulman, 
and offered him every comfort that he could possibly desire in the 
Wahabee capital. He (Colonel Pelly) in reply said he was exceed- 
ingly flattered by the offer, but he was a servant of the Government, 
which restricted him from many things that might otherwise be agree- 
able to him. At the second interview there was something in his 
manner which impressed Colonel Pelly with the idea that he was a 
Freemason. His manner that day was exceedingly friendly. He 
entirely set aside all the ceremonies of the previous day, and entered 
into a long conversation, which terminated most kindly. He invited 
the Colonel to visit any part of the country he liked, and also to see 
his stud, the most perfect breed of Arabian horses in the world. At 
that time the horses happened to be at a place about a day and a half’s 
journey off, but the Colonel had not time to visit them, or rather, cir- 
cumstances induced him to return to the Persian Gulf. Had it not 
been for the ill-disposed men who surrounded the chief, he should have 
been glad to have explored the whole of the country, and could have 
given a detailed statement of the latitudes and longitudes of every 
important point. His minister is not a pure Arab, but the son of a 
Georgian slave by a negro father, and he is a man worthy of such 
descent. In fact, he proved exceedingly unpleasant. He stole every- 
thing he could lay his hands on. The interpreter’s buttons and neck- 
cloth were the first things he coveted ; but not content with them, he 
stole the Colonel’s cheroots, and smoked them in his presence, and 
that in a country where it is death to be caught smoking tobacco. 
Yet in the presence of the chief this man sat with the stoicism of an 
old Greek. He never spoke, and if asked any question he called on 
the name of the Prophet and of God, and spoke in the most fanatical 
and solemn manner possible, declaring it was impossible to conduct 
the affairs of Nejed if anybody smoked, or if the Wahabee power was 
allowed to fall off in any degree.’ 


There is nothing here to remind one of Mr. Palgrave’s por- 
trait of Feysul. No intimation that he was ‘stone blind; no 
indication that the ‘chief’ was ‘sinking into a dotage well 
befitting a tyrant of seventy.’ Yet it appears that Mr. Pal- 
grave was present at the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society at which Colonel Pelly gave the account of his visit 
to Riad and his interviews with the Wahaby chief, from which 
we have taken the above extracts, and that he had nothing to 
object to the statement. 

He observed, amongst other things, that— 


‘ What Colonel Pelly had just said about the Court of Riadh is so 
exact a description, both of the Court itself, and of the persons who 
compose it, as to leave nothing except the certitude that, whenever 
the influence of the prime minister and of a few other fanatics can be 
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brought under, we shall be enabled to know further, and to determine 
more accurately, every detail that remains.’ 

Which of these descriptions of Feysul are we to accept? Is 
he really ‘stone blind?’ If he be, it is surely remarkable that, 
even in an abridged report of Colonel Pelly’s statement, there 
should be no allusion to the fact, more especially when regarded 
in co mexion with what the Colonel tells us of the impression 
which Feysul made upon him. Was he sinking, in 1862, into 
‘a dotage well befitting a tyrant of seventy?’ Then he must 
have rallied in a miraculous manner, to have been, in 1865, the 
man described by Colonel Pelly. Mr. Palgrave had no personal 
audience, it appears, of Feysul, and we do not know that he ever 
saw that august personage, but he remained fifty days at Riad, 
in frequent and even intimate intercourse, as he tells us, with 
one or two of Feysul’s sons, with his prime minister, his minister 
for foreign affairs, his treasurer, his chief kadee, and other per- 
sons about the Wahaby court. Then Aboo Eysa, his most inti- 
mate friend, his guide and confidant, had, it appears, several 
interviews with the Wahaby sovereign while Mr. Palgrave and 
he were together at Riad. His means of obtaining correct 
information regarding Feysul were therefore at least as good 
and trustworthy as with reference to anything that did not 
come under his own observation. If he is misinformed about 
Feysul, as he appears to have been, how can we rely on 
any information obtained by him through similar channels? 
Colonel Pelly’s visit to Riad might have been expected to con- 
firm such of the statements of the preceding traveller as 
admitted of confirmation without minute inquiry, but it over- 
turns Mr. Palgrave’s allegation that M. Lamartine romanced 
when he spoke of snakes as numerous in Central Arabia ; and it 
also overturns the allegation that Feysul is such as Mr. Pal- 
grave represented him to be. Then Aboo Eysa’s patron and our 
traveller’s friend, the prime minister Mahboob (described as a 
reckless sort of youth, the son of a Georgian slave-woman, nomi- 
nally by a negro father, but really a son of Feysul), who pos- 
sessed the best collection of books seen at Riad, and at whose 
K’hawah our traveller spent much of his time, turns out, what- 
ever may be his origin, to be a low blackguard, a shameless 
hypocrite, and a thief, who stole buttons and cigars. In short, 
the portraits drawn of the same persons by Colonel Pelly and 
Mr. Palgrave have not, we must say, any striking resemblance 
one to another. This may be due to a variety of circumstances, 
but, for our own part, we prefer Colonel Pelly’s. 

Of the institutions, whatever may be their nature or form, by 
which the machinery of a government that rules an enormous 
extent of country inhabited by a turbulent population must be 
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carried on, by what means or through what channels the im- 
pulse given at the centre is conveyed to the extremities,—what, 
in short, is the organization by means of which Feysul rules 
his vast kingdom, Mr. Palgrave gives no intelligible account of. 
He tells, indeed, of Wahaby spies in all quarters, Egypt, Oman, 
and elsewhere abroad, as well as at Riad and in the depe indent 
districts ; but how or by whom they are instructed, or how the 
information they transmit is turned to account for the advantage 
of the Wahaby government, we are left to conjecture. It can 
hardly be by Mahboob, the youthful, reckless, and not very 
trustworthy prime minister, who smokes tobacco and steals 
buttons. If Feysul is in his dotage, Mahboob, such as Colonel 
Pelly describes him, and the rest, including Abd-Allah, the 
heir-apparent, such as Mr. Palgrave represents them to be, how 
is his majesty’s government carried on? This Mr. Palgrave 
neither explains, nor attempts to explain. He speaks of the 
Wahaby government as highly centralized and despotic. Of 
course every despotic government must be highly centra- 
lized; but the more complete the centralization the greater 
must be the amount of work done at the centre; and we should 
like to know who, of the persons described by Mr. Palgrave, 
does, or can be supposed capable of doing, that work. We con- 
fess that his account is to us, in this respect, altogether unin- 
telligible. But as we know that Feysul’s government is carried 
on, that its influence is felt everywhere in Central Arabia, and 
its authority obeyed ; that such as are hostile to it fear it; and 
that it is able to suppress revolt, and even to undertake conquests, 
not on land only, but, as Mr. Palgrave assures us, beyond seas, 
there must be some organization, some machinery, some occult 
governing power, which Mr. Palgrave has not only not told us 
of, but the existence of which seems hardly to be compatible 
with his account of the court, and the persons who compose it. 

There is one institution, indeed, of which he gives us, more 
suo, a full and amusing account. The ‘Zelators, such being 
the nearest word in literal translation of their Arabic designa- 
tion, are twenty-two in number. ‘On these twenty-two Feysul 
conferred absolute power for the extirpation of whatever was 
contrary to Wahabee doctrine and practice, and to good morals 
in general, from the capital firstly, and then from the entire 
empire. No Roman censors in their palmy days had a higher 
range of authority, or were less fettered by all ordinary restric- 
tions. Not only were these Zelators to denounce offenders, 
but they might also in their own unchallenged right inflict the 
penalty incurred, beat and fine at discretion, nor was any certain 
limit assigned to the amount of the mulct or the number of 
the blows.’ 
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It might be supposed that the functions of these gentlemen 
would be exercised only amongst the lower orders, but this 
would be quite a mistake. Mr. Palgrave says: 

‘Furnished with such powers, and backed up by the whole weight 
of government, it may be easily supposed that the new broom swept 
clean, and that the first institution of the Zelators was followed by 
root-and-branch work. Rank itself was no protection, high birth no 
shelter, and private or political enmities now found themselves masters 
of their aim. Djeloo’wee, Feysul’s own brother, was beaten with rods 
at the door of the king’s own palace for a whiff of tobacco smoke; 
and his reyal kinsman could not or would not interfere to save him 
from undergoing at fifty an ignominy barely endurable at fifteen. 
Soweylim, the prime minister, and predecessor of Mahboob, was on a 
similar pretext, but in reality (so said universal rumour) at the insti- 
gation of a competitor for his post, seized one day while on his return 
homeward from the castle, thrown down, and subjected to so protracted 
and so cruel a fustigation that he expired on the morrow. If such 
was the chastisement prepared for the first personages in the state, 
what could plebeian offenders expect? Many were the victims, many 
the backs that smarted and the limbs crippled or broken. Tobacco 
vanished, though not im fumo, and torn silks strewed the streets or 
rotted on the dunghills; the mosques were crowded, and the shops 
deserted. In afew weeks the exemplary semblance of the outward 
man of the capital might have moved the admiration of the first 


Wakhabee himself.’—Vol. i. p. 411. 


Having pondered on this formidable array of unlimited and 
apparently irresponsible power, backed by the whole strength 
of a despotic government, and on the manner in which it was 
exercised by fanatical Wahabys, we were surprised to find 
further on the following account of the only practical attempt 
to exercise those powers of which Mr. Palgrave speaks as of his 
own knowledge :— 


‘From our door the holy squadron passed to that of the Na’ib. 
Here a thundering knock was at once answered by ’Alee, the younger 
servant, who with unsuspecting rashness flung the entrance wide open. 
No quarter to Persians: “ Throw him down, beat him, purify his 
hide,” was shouted out on all sides, and the foremost laid hold of the 
astonished Shiya’ee to inflict the legal chastisement. But ’Alee was a 
big strapping lad, and not easily floored; he soon tore himself away 
from his well-intentioned executioners, and rushed into the interior of 
the house, calling madly for aid on his brother Hasan. Out came the 
elder with a pistol in either hand, while ’Alee having picked up a 
dagger brandished it fearfully; and the old Na’ib, aroused from sleep 
in his upstairs bedroom, leaned over the parapet in his dressing-gown, 
like Shelley’s grey tyrant father, and screamed out from above Persian 
threats and curses. The Zelators turned tail and fled in confusion ; 
’Alee and Hasan ran after, sword and pistol in hand, half-way down 
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the street, beating one, kicking another, and leaving a third sprawling 
in the dust.’—Vol. ii. p. 105. 


Here we paused to consider the case of these unhappy Sheeah 
heretics, who had so grossly maltreated this ‘holy squadron, 
‘backed up by the whole weight of government, and concluded 
that their fate would be terrible. That the Zelators, though 
naturally enough, from the nature of their office, not very popu- 
lar, should not have been able, in the streets of Riad, to com- 
mand assistance enough to protect them from the personal 
violence of foreign heretics, seemed strange. There could be no 
doubt, however, that blows, which, in the estimation of Arabs, 
can be atoned only by blood, would meet with condign punish- 
ment,—but not a bit of it. 


‘ Without delay the Na’ib donned his clothes and went to the palace, 
there to demand justice for the housebreaking aggression thus com- 
mitted, and to protest very reasonably this time against the absurdity 
of compulsory attendance on divine worship. We did not think it 
necessary to accompany him, since our affair had at any rate ended 
smoothly. But Aboo-’Eysa, who had gone with the Na’ib, played the 
orator in our behalf. The result was a royal order issued to the Zela- 
tors not to trouble themselves further about us and our doings; while, 
in compensation for past insults, the Persian ambassador was hence- 
forth treated at the palace with greater decency by Mahboob and his 
crew.’ 

Now, although the Na’ib, as the representative of a foreign 
government, was undoubtedly entitled to demand protection for 
himself and his servants from such intrusions, and especially 
from attempts to enforce by violence the spiritual discipline of 
Riad on the two members of his establishment, we must con- 
fess that the Zelators, of whose irresistible and irresponsible 
power Mr. Palgrave had led us to form so very exalted an idea, 
shrunk, in our estimation, after this affair, into the dimensions 
of ordinary and not very formidable beadles, who were kept 
well in hand, and whose pewer was very far from being either 
unlimited or irresponsible. 

Our author’s account of the moral condition of the Wahaby 
capital is as repulsive a picture of human depravity as we 
remember to have met with, and he attributes its bad pre- 
eminence in vice mainly to the efforts of the government to 
enforce religious observance :— 


‘Meanwhile poor morality fares little better in this pharisaical land 
than in Burns’s Kilmarnock, or Holy Fair. True, lights are ex- 
tinguished an hour or so after sunset, and street-walking rigorously 
inhibited; while in the daytime not even a child may play by the 
roadside; not a man laugh out. True, profane instruments of music 
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disturb not the sacred hum of Coranic lectures, and no groups of 
worldly mirth offend serious eyes in the market-place. But profligacy 
of all kinds, even such as language refuses to name, is riper here than 
in Damascus and Seyda themselves, and the comparative decency of 
most other Arab towns sets off the blackness of Riad in stronger and 
stranger contrast. ‘‘ A government which, not content with repress- 
ing scandalous excesses, demands from its subjects fervent and austere 
piety, will soon discover that, while attempting to render an impossible 
service to the cause of virtue, it has in truth only promoted vice,”’ is 
one of the many just remarks of a well-known modern author. In 
fact, most of what Macaulay observes on this very topic in his “ Critical 
and Historical Essays,” whether his theme be the Rump Parliament 
and Puritan austerity, or the hideous reaction of immorality under 
the reign of the latter Stuarts, may be almost literally applied to the 
present condition of the Arab kingdom of saints, while it foretells a 
future inevitably not remote.’-—Vol. ii. pp. 24, 25. 

Mr. Palgrave may have authentic information which entitles 
him to institute these hideous comparisons, and to decide 
that Riad is more infamous than even Damascus or Seyda; 
but as the information on which this opinion is founded must 
have been derived from other persons, and as we have not 
learned to place implicit reliance on all that his informants 
have told him, or on his power to discriminate between such of 
their stories or statements as are true and such as are not, 
observing, moreover, that Mr. Palgrave hates the Wahabys and 
their whole system with a cordial hatred, we are not inclined 
to accept his decision as infallible, or his account as unques- 
tionable. We prefer to suspend our judgment for the present, 
considering it not impossible, had Colonel Pelly seen as much 
of the people of Riad as he saw of their chief, Feysul, that his 
picture of the one might have been as unlike Mr. Palgrave’s as 
his portrait of the other undoubtedly is. 

The travellers were all along regarded as spies, which Mr. 
Palgrave seems to admit that they were ; and having offended 
the truculent Abd-Allah, the son of Feysul, who threatened 
their lives, and seemed determined to drive them from Riad, 
they found it prudent to decamp quietly, and proceed to Hof- 
hoof, in the Wahaby district of Haza, to which, although they 
had for a time been permitted to remain at Riad, they had on 
their first arrival been directed to betake themselves. They 
performed the journey without molestation, and at Hofhoof 
lodged in the house of their friend Aboo Eysa, whose home and 
family were in that town. 

As they approached the shores of the Persian Gulf, they 
observed a very perceptible change in the appearance, the 
dress, the manners, and character of the inhabitants, and even 
some difference in their language, when compared with that of 
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the tribes in the interior. The people of Haza had long main- 
tained a commercial intercourse with the other countries on the 
shores of the Gulf, which had in some respects modified their 
habits and character. Mr. Palgrave is thus led into the fol- 
lowing singular statement :— 

‘The European public is deluged with accounts of Arab customs, 
Arab ways, Arab qualities, houses, dresses, women, warriors, and 
what not; the most part from materials collected in Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Irak, perhaps Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco: or at the 
best in Djiddah and on the Red Sea coast. Sometimes a romantic 
spirit will furnish scenes among the hybrid Bedouins of Palmyra as 
portraits of Arab life ; sometimes we are invited to study Arab society 
in adivan at Cairo or Aleppo. Such narratives, however accurate 
they may be for the localities and races they describe, have not an 
equal claim to the title of correct delineations of Arabs and of Arab 
customs. The case appears to me much as if the description of a 
backwoodsman of Ohio should be given for a faithful portrait of a 
Yorkshire farmer, or the ways and doings of Connaught for a sketch 
of Norfolk life and manners. Syria and Egypt, Palmyra and Bagdad, 
even less Mosoul and Algiers, are not Arabia, nor are their inhabi- 
tants Arabs. The populations alluded to are instead a mixture of 
Curdes, Turcomans, Syrians, Pheenicians, Armenians, Berbers, Greeks, 
Turks, Copts, Albanians, Chaldzeans, not to mention the remnants of 
other and older races, with a little, a very little Arab blood, one in 
twenty at most, and that little rediluted by local and territorial in- 
fluences. That all more or less speak Arabic is a fact which gives 
them no more claim to be numbered among Arabs, than speaking bad 
English makes an Englishman of a native of Connaught or of Texas. 
For the popular figure of the Bedouin, I must add, that even were he 
sketched, as he rarely is, from the genuine nomade of Arabia, it would 
be no juster to bring him forward as an example of Arab life and 
society, than to publish the “ Pickwick Papers,” or ‘“ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” with “ Scenes in High Life,” or “‘ Tales of the Howards,” 
on the back. These unlucky and much-talked of Bedouins in the 
Syrian, also miscalled Arabian, desert, are in fact only hybrids, crosses 
between Turcoman and Curdish tribes, with a small and questionable 
infusion of Arab blood, and that too none of the best, like a wine-glass 
of thin claret poured into a tumbler of water. In short, among these 
races, town or Bedouin, we have no real authentic Arabs. Arabia 
and Arabs begin south of Syria and Palestine, west of Basrah and 
Zobeyr, east of Kerak and the Red Sea. Draw a line across from the 
top of the Red Sea to the top of the Persian Gulf; what is below that 
line is alone Arab: and even then do not reckon the pilgrim route, it 
is half Turkish; nor Medinah, it is cosmopolitan; nor the sea-coast of 
Yemen, it is Indo- Abyssinian ; least of all Mecca, the common sewer 
of Mahometans of all kinds, nations, and lands, and where every trace 
of Arab identity has long since been effaced by promiscuous immo- 
rality and the corruption of ages. Mascat and Kateef must also stand 
with Mokha and ’Aden on the list of exceptions.’ —Vol. ii. p. 162. 





Absurd Netions about Arabs. 


The inference from all this is apparent. Having led his readers 
to believe that Central Arabia was an unknown country till he 
visited it, .ir. Palgrave now wishes to persuade them that there 
are no genuine Arabs anywhere else; from which it follows 
that no one has ever seen genuine Arabs except himself. 
Niebuhr and Burckhardt, and others, who saw only the mongrel 
Arabs of Mocha, Yemen, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Hejaz, 
are not to be relied on, and Mr. Palgrave alone is to be 
trusted. 

Seriously, the assertion contained in the concluding sentences 
of the preceding extract is very absurd. It is the hasty 
utterance of a man who is ill-informed on the subject, and 
whose overweening confidence leads him to mistake his own 
fancies for facts. 

There are several tribes, one part of which inhabits the 
country south and west of Mr. Palgrave’s line, while another 
part inhabits, for the whole or the greater part of the year, the 
countries beyond it. Let us take, for example, the great tribe 
Shammar. They have their head-quarters, so to speak, at 
Djebel Shammar, or, as Mr. Palgrave has it, Djebel Shomer, 
but the numerical majority of the tribe spend the greater part 
of every year, and some clans or divisions often spend a whole 
year or more, beyond the limits assigned by Mr. Palgrave, 
pitching their tents and feeding their flocks, in Irak and in 
Mesopotamia ; but there is a frequent interchange of families 
and individuals between the nomade and the settled portions. 
Many of those who are in tents in Irak or Mesopotamia own 
lands in Djebel Shammar, and many of the families residing in 
the towns and villages of that district have flocks with the 
nomades, and some member of the family in their tents. Ac 
cording to Mr. Palgrave the Shammar, who are beyond his 
limits, cease to be Arabs, and any one who encountered them in 
Mesopotamia, and described them as Arabs, would be imposing 
on the public ; but whenever they return within his limits, they 
become Arabs again, and he may describe them as _ such. 
What we have said of the Shammar applies equally to other 
tribes, who, according to Mr. Palgrave, would be genuine Arabs 
when within his limits, and would not be Arabs at all, but 
hybrids, when beyond them. This is surely very childish. 

Except with regard to certain limited classes in the places 
which he visited, Mr. Palgrave’s notions about Arabs, their 
actual condition and locality, seem to be unaccountably misty 
and imperfect. Of this, the passage we have just quoted is by 
no means the only indication we have found in his book. The 
fact is, that there are, beyond the limits specified by our author, 
Arabs as genuine or ‘authentic’ as any to be found within those 
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limits, but who have never been to the south of his fanciful 
boundary. ‘ Ex pede Herculem,’ he tells us somewhere, is an 
excellent adage ; but a description of the foot or the hand does 
not, he says, always furnish a complete idea of the body or the 
head. This is quite true, and he is, of course, to give us the 
whole ; but he has simply reversed the process. His Hercules 
is all head, without body, arm, or foot, and without a leg to 
stand upon. 

From Hofhoof the travellers proceeded to Kateef, in order to 
embark at that port for Bahrein. At Kateef they found the 
negro Wahaby governor occupying a building, by tradition 
attributed to Karmat, founder of the Karmathite sect, which, 
for some fifty years during the tenth century of the Christian 
era, was the dominant power in the peninsula of Arabia, and 
carried its ravages to Syria. If this tradition be well founded, 
it would settle a point in Arabian geography which puzzled 
Niebuhr, and over which the generally sure-footed D’Herbelot 
stumbled; but Mr. Palgrave does not care for these things. He 
expresses an opinion that the building is not of the tenth, but 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century; but the reasons he assigns 
are not satisfactory ; and we are on the whole inclined to believe 
the tradition which would identify Kateef with the Hajar of the 

.Karmathians, and the building referred to with the palace which 

Karmat built there, and called Mahadia. Had Mr. Palgrave 
been aware of the interest attaching to the question, he might 
perhaps have been able to decide it. 

From Kateef the travellers proceeded to Bahrein, where Aboo 
Eysa joined them. Here they separated, Barakat, the youth of 
Zahlah, proceeding with Aboo Eysa to Aboo Shahr, commonly 
called Bushire, while Mr. Palgrave, with a servant of Aboo 
Eysa’s named Yoosef (Joseph) Ebn-Khamees, who was charged 
with presents for chiefs on the coast, and for the Imam of 
Muscat, took shipping for Oman, their ultimate destination 
being Muscat. Off the south-eastern coast of Oman their barque 
foundered in a gale; most of the passengers and some of the 
crew perished, but our traveller, his companion Yoosef, the 
skipper, and some others, took to the boat and got ashore. The 
whole account of the gale and the shipwreck is well told, and 
has a strong Arab smack about it, from its family resemblance 
to a similar catastrophe that befell Sindbad the sailor somewhere 
thereabouts. But we shall not follow Mr. Palgrave into Oman. 
Any one who may desire accurate information regarding that 
part of Arabia will find it in Wellsted. 

Before concluding, we desire to say, that had we considered 
Mr. Palgrave’s Central Arabia an ordinary book of travels in 
the East, we should not have taken the trouble to examine it 
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so much in detail, or to point out the errors to which we have 
directed attention. It is because we consider Mr. Palgrave no 
ordinary traveller, and no ordinary writer, that we have deemed 
it right to deal with him as we have done. So far as we are 
aware, this is his first effort ; we sincerely hope it will not be his 
last; and that, when he next comes before the public, it will be 
with a full appreciation of the serious responsibility incurred 
by every man who undertakes to instruct his fellows. We hope 
that the success of his first venture will not mislead him; that 
he will not be content to be read and laid aside like the last 
new novel or romance; that by abating his confidence and 
recognising the uecessity for careful investigation and diligent 
research in order to get at the ‘truth of fact, and by not 
appreciating beyond its value the ‘truth of imagination,’ he 
may yet give us a book of travels of the highest class. We 
believe he has it in him, if he can but resist the temptations 
which have prevented him from accomplishing that object in 
the attractive book which we now close. 





A Jacobite Family. 


Art. I].—A JACOBITE FAMILY. 


Dip you ever, when journeying along a road at night, look 
in curiously at some cottage window, and, like a happier Enoch 
Arden, watch unseen the bright life within, and all the naive 
ongoings of the household ? 

Such a glimpse of the inner life of a Jacobite family in the 
latter half of last century we have had the privilege of enjoying, 
and we wish we could tell our readers half as vividly what it 
has told to us. We shall try. 

On the river Don, in Aberdeenshire—best known to the world 
by its Auld Brig, which Lord Byron, photography, and its own 
exceeding beauty have made famous—is the house of Stoney- 
wood, four miles from the sea. It was for many generations 
the property of the Lords Frazer of Muchals, now Castle Frazer, 
one of the noblest of the many noble castles in that region, 
where some now nameless architect has left so many memorials 
of the stately life of their strong-brained masters, and of his 
own quite singular genius for design. 

Stoneywood was purchased near the close of the sixteenth 
century, from the Lord Frazer of that time, by John Moir of 
Ellon, who had sold his own estate, as tradition tells, in the 
following way :—Bailie Gordon, a wealthy Edinburgh merchant, 
made a bargain with the Laird of Ellon, when in his cups, 
to sell his estate at a price greatly under its value. The 
country folk, who lamented the passing away of the old 
family, and resented the trick of the bailie, relieved them- 
selves by pronouncing their heaviest malediction, and _pro- 
phesying some near and terrible judgment. Strangely enough, 
the curse, in the post hoc sense, was net causeless. A short 
time after the purchase an awful calamity befell Mr. Gordon’s 
family. 

Its story has been told by a master pen, that which gave us 
Matthew Wald and Adam Blair, and the murderer M‘Kean. 
We give it for the benefit of the young generation, which, we 
fear, is neglecting the great writers of the past in the wild 
relish and exuberance of the too copious present. It will be an 
evil day when the world only reads what was written yesterday, 
and will be forgotten to-morrow. 


‘Gabriel was a preacher or licentiate of the Kirk, employed as 
domestic tutor in a gentleman’s family in Edinburgh, where he had 
for pupils two fine boys of eight or ten years of age. The tutor enter- 
tained, it seems, some partiality for the Abigail of the children’s 
mother, and it so happened, that one of his pupils observed him kiss 
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the girl one day in passing through an anteroom, where she was 
sitting. The little fellow carried this interesting piece of intelligence 
to his brother, and both of them mentioned it by way of a good joke 
to their mother the same evening. Whether the lady had dropped 
some hint of what she had heard to her maid, or whether she had done 
so to the preacher himself, I have not learned ; but so it was, that he 
found he had been discovered, and by what means also. The idea of 
having been detected in such a trivial trespass was enough to poison 
for ever the spirit of this juvenile Presbyterian—his whole soul became 
filled with the blackest demons of rage, and he resolved to sacrifice to 
his indignation the instruments of what he conceived to be so deadly 
a disgrace. It was Sunday, and after going to church as usual with 
his pupils, he led them out to walk in the country—for the ground on 
which the New Town of Edinburgh now stands, was then considered 
as the country by the people of Edinburgh. After passing calmly, to 
all appearance, through several of the green fields, which have now 
become streets and squares, he came to a place more lonely than the 
rest, and there drawing a large clasp-knife from his pocket, he at once 
stabbed the elder of his pupils to the heart. The younger boy gazed 
on him for a moment, and then fled with shrieks of terror; but the 
murderer pursued with the bloody knife in his hand, and slew him also 
as soon as he was overtaken. The whole of this shocking scene was 
obseryed distinctly from the Old Town, by innumerable crowds of 
people, who were near enough to see every motion of the murderer, 
and hear the cries of the infants, although the deep ravine between 
them and the place of blood, was far more than sufficient to prevent 
any possibility of rescue. The tutor sat down upon the spot, imme- 
diately after having concluded his butchery, as if in a stupor of despair 
and madness, and was only roused to his recollection by the touch of 
the hands that seized him. 

‘It so happened that the magistrates of the city were assembled 
together in their council-room, waiting till it should be time for them 
to walk to church in procession (as is their custom), when the crowd 
drew near with their captive. The horror of the multitude was com- 
municated to them, along with their intelligence, and they ordered the 
wretch to be brought at once into their presence. It is an old law in 
Scotland, that when a murderer is caught in the very act of guilt (or, 
as they call it, red-hand), he may be immediately executed, without 
any formality or delay. Never surely could a more fitting occasion 
be found for carrying this old law into effect. Gabriel was hanged 
within an hour after the deed was done, the red knife being suspended 
his neck, and the blood of the innocents scarcely dry upon his 

ngers,”! 


The boys were the sons of the new Laird of Ellon. It adds 
something to the dreadfulness of the story that it was the 
woman who urged the wretched youth to the deed. We 
remember well this Gabriel’s Road, the lane leading up past 


1 Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, vol. ii. 
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‘ Ambrose’s,’ the scene of the famous Noctes. It is now covered 
by the new Register Office buildings. 

But to return to the ex-Laird of Ellon. Mr. Moir, having 
lost one estate, forthwith set about acquiring another, and 
purchased Muchalls, its Lord having got into difficulties. 
The lady of the Castle, loath, we doubt not, to leave her 
‘bonnie house, persuaded Mr. Moir to take instead, the pro- 
perties of Stoneywood, Watterton, Clinterty, and Greenburn, on 
Don side, which were afterwards conjoined under the name of 
the barony of Stoneywood. The grateful Lady of Frazer sent 
along with the title-deeds a five-guinea gold piece—a talisman 
which was religiously preserved for many generations. 

The family of Stoneywood seem from the earliest record down 
to their close, to have been devotedly attached to the house of 
Stuart. In the old house there long hung a portrait of Bishop 
Juxon, who attended Charles I. on the scaffold, and through 
this prelate must have come a still more precious relic, long 
preserved in the family, and which is now before us, the Bible 
which the doomed King put into the hands of the Bishop on 
the scaffold, with the word ‘Remember, having beforehand 
taken off his cloak and presented it and the insignia of the 
Garter to the same faithful minister and friend ; this is one of 
our glimpses. We have the sacred and royal book before us 
now,—a quarto, printed in 1637, bound in blue velvet, and 
richly embroidered and embossed with gold and silver lace. 
There is the crown and the Prince of Wales’ feathers, showing 
it had belonged to Charles 11. when prince. He must have 
given it to his hapless father, as the C. P. is changed into C. R. 
Though faded it looks princely still. 

One of its blank leaves, on which was written ‘ Charles Stuart 
ano. dom. 1648, was, along with the gold piece, pilfered as 
follows :— 


‘ Miss Moir, who was rather of an unaccommodating temper, remained 
alone at Stoneywood for a year longer, and in fact until the sale had 
been completed, and it became necessary to quit. The retired and 
solitary life she led during this last period was taken advantage of by 
a woman in her service, of the name of Margaret Grant, to commit 
various thefts, with the assistance of a paramour, who happened un- 
fortunately to be a blacksmith. By his means they got the charter- 
chest opened, and abstracted thence the prophetic gold piece, gifted 
by Lady Fraser two hundred years before, and also Bishop Juxon’s 
valuable legacy of King Charles’s Bible, presented to him on the 
scaffold. The gold piece was readily made available, and was, of 
course, never recovered, but the Bible proved to be a more difficult 
treasure to deal with, it being generally known in the county to be an 
heirloom of the Stoneywood family, and accordingly, when she offered 
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it for sale in Aberdeen, she became aware that she was about to be 
detected. She took the precaution to abscond, and suspecting that 
mischief might come of so sacrilegious a theft, she came by night to 
Stoneyw ood, and deposited the Bible at the foot of a large chestnut tree 
which overshaded the entrance of the front court of the house, where 
it was found next morning. However, it did not return altogether 
unscathed by its excursion, for a bookseller in Aberdeen, to whom it 
had been offered for sale, had the cunning, or rather the rascality, to 
abstract the blank leaf on which the royal martyr’s autograph was 
inscribed, which he managed to paste upon another old Bible, so 
dexterously as not to be easily discovered, and actually profited by his 
fraud, in disposing of his counterfeit Bible to the Earl of Fife for a 
large sum of money, and in whose library it now figures as King 
Charles’s Bible, while the original still remains in the possession of the 
representative of the family to whom it descended by inheritance, and 
in its appearance bears ample testimony to its authenticity.’ 


To go back to Stoneywood. The Laird is now there; his 
eldest son, James, has married Jane, eldest daughter of Erskine 
of Pittoderie, and the young bride has got from her mother a 
green silk purse with a thousand merks in it, and the injunction 
never to borrow from the purse except in some great extremity, 
and never to forget to put in from time to time what she could 
spare, however small, ending with the wish, ‘May its sides 


never meet.’ The daughter was worthy of the mother, and 
became a ‘fendy wife, as appears by the following picturesque 
anecdote. Young Moir was going to the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Greenburn to the fair to buy cattle; the green purse 
was in requisition, and his wife, then nursing her first child, 
went with him. While he was making his market, she remained 
outside, and observing a tidy young woman sitting by the 
roadside, suckling her child, she made up to her and sat down by 
her side. Waiting, she soon got as hungry for her own baby as 
doubtless it was for her, so proposed to comfort herself by taking 
the woman’s child. This was done, the young mother consider- 
ing it a great honour to have a leddy’s milk for her baby. 
Mrs. Moir, not wishing to be disturbed or recognised, had the 
woman’s cloak thrown over her head, she setting off into the 
fair to see what her husband was about. She was hardly gone, 
when a man came suddenly behind Mrs. Moir, and hastily 
lifting up the corner of the plaid, threw something into her lap, 
saying, ‘ Tak’ tent o’ that !’ and was off before Mrs. Moir could 
see his face. In her lap was the green purse, with all its gear 
untouched ! 

Embarrassed with her extempore nursling and cloak, she 
could not go to her husband, but the young woman returning, 
she went at. once in search ; and found him concluding a bargain 
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for some cows. He asked her to wait outside the tent till he 
settled with the dealer; in they went; presently a cry of con- 
sternation ; in goes the purse-bearer, counts out the money, 
tables it, and taking her amazed ‘man’ by the arm, commanded 
him to go home. 

What a pleasant little tale Boccaccio, or Chaucer, or our 
own Dunbar would have made of this! 

From it you may divine much of the character of this siccar 
wife. Ever afterwards when the Stoneywood couple left home 
they confided the purse to their body servant, John Gunn; for 
in those days no gentleman travelled without his purse of gold; 
and although we have a shrewd guess that this same John was 
in the secret of the theft and the recovery of the purse on the 
fair day, he was as incorruptible ever afterwards as is Mr. Glad- 
stone with our larger purse. 

This John Gunn was one of those now extinct functionaries 
who, like the piper, were the lifelong servants of the house, 
claiming often some kindred with the chief, and with entire 
fidelity and indeed abject submission, mingling a familiarity, 
many amusing instances of which are given in Dean Ramsay’s 
book, and by Miss Stirling Graham. John, though poor, had 
come of gentle blood, the Gunns of Ross-shire ; he went into the 
army, from which, his Highland pride being wounded by some 
affront, he deserted, and joined a band of roving gipsies called 
Cairds.! His great strength and courage soon made John captain 
of his band, which for years levied black-mail over the county 
of Aberdeen. 

John got tired of his gipsy life, and entered Stoneywood’s 
service, retaining, however, his secret headship of the Cairds, 

1 We all remember Sir Walter's song ; doubtless, like ‘ ta faliant Fhairshon,’ 
our John Gunn was ‘a superior person,’ but there must have been much of 
the same fierce, perilous stuff in him, and the same fine incoherence in his 
transactions :— 

‘Donald Caird can lilt and sing, Donald Caird can drink a gill, 

Blithely dance the Highland fling; Fast as hostler-wife can fill ; 

Drink till the gudeman be blind, Ilka ane thaf sells gude liquor, 

Fleech till the gudewife he kind ; Kens how Donald bends a bicker : 


Hoop a leglan, clout a pan, 

Or crack a pow wi’ ony man ; 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird ’s come again. 


Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 
Kens the wiles o’ dun-deer staukin ; 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 

To shoot a muir-fowl 7’ the drift : 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 

He can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith, or reward, 

Daur they mell wi’ Donald Caird. 


When he’s fou he stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle o’ the causey ; 
Highland chief and Lawland laird 
Maun gie way to Donald Caird. 


Steek the awmrie, lock the kist, 
Else some gear will sune be mist ; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tings : 
Dunts o’ kebbuck, taits o’ woo, 
Whiles a hen and whiles a svo ; 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard— 
*Ware the wuddie, Donald Caird !’ 
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and using this often in Robin Hood fashion, generously, for his 
friends. So little was this shady side of his life known in the 
countryside, that his skill in detecting theft and restoring lost 
property, was looked upon as not ‘canny, and due to ‘the 
second sight.’ 

On one occasion Mr. Grant, younger of Ballindalloch, was 
dining at Stoneywood. He was an officer in the Dutch Brigade, 
and had come home to raise men for a company, which only 
wanted twelve of its complement. He was lamenting this to 
Mr. Moir, who jocularly remarked, that ‘if John Gunn,’ who was 
standing behind his chair, ‘canna help ye, deil kens wha can,’ 
Upon which John asked Mr. Grant when he could have his 
men ready to ship to Holland. ‘Immediately, was the reply. 
‘Weel a weel, Ballindalloch, tak’ yer road at aince for Aber- 
deen, tak’ out a passage for them and twelve mair, and send me 
word when ye sail, and, if ye keep it to yoursell, ye ’ll find your 
ither men a’ ready. Mr. Grant knew his man, and made 
his arrangements. The twelve men made their appearance with 
John at their head. When they found what was their destina- 
tion they gruinbled, but John, between fleeching and flyting, 
praised them as a set of strapping fellows; told them they 
would soon come back again with their pockets full of gold. 
They went and never returned, finding better quarters abroad, 
and thus John got rid of some of his secret confederates that 
were getting troublesome. 

Another of John’s exploits was in a different line. Mr. Moir 
had occasion to go to London, taking John with him of course. 
He visited his friend the Earl of Wintoun, then under sentence 
of death in the Tower for his concern in the rebellion of 1715. 
The Earl was arranging his affairs, and the family books and 
papers had been allowed to be carried into his cell in a large 
hamper, which went and came as occasion needed. John, who 
was a man of immense size and strength, undertook, if the 
tarl put himself, instead of his charters, into the hamper, to 
take it under his arm as usual, and so he did, walking lightly 
out. Lord Wintoun retired to Rome, where he died in 1749. 

On ‘the rising’ in the ’45 John joined young Stoneywood, 
his master’s son, but before telling his adventures in that un- 
happy time, we must go back a bit. 

The grandson of old Stoneywood, James, born in 1710, was 
now a handsome young man, six feet two in height, and of a 
great spirit. As his grandfather and father were still alive, he 
entered into foreign trade; his mother, our keen friend of the 
green purse, meantime looking out for a rich marriage for her 
son, fixed on Lady Christian, daughter of the Earl of Buchan, 
and widow of Fraser of Fraser; but our young Tertius liked 
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not the widow, nor his cousin of Pittoderie, though her father 
offered to settle his estate on him; Lord Forbes’s daughter 
with a tocher of 40,000 merks was also scorned. And all for 
the same and the best reason. He was in love with his cousin, 
Margaret Mackenzie of Ardross. It was the old story,—Jiebend 
und geliebt. But their ‘ bright thing,’ though it did not in the end 
‘come to confusion, did not for a time ‘run smooth.’ Thomas, 
his brother, a sailor, was likewise bewitched by the lovely 
cousin. He was retused, found out the reason, and in his rage 
and jealousy intercepted the letters between the lovers for 
three long miserable years, James living all the time at Stoney- 
wood, and she far away in Ross-shire. The unworthy sailor 
made his way to Ardross, asked Margaret and her sister why 
they didn’t ask for James, and then told them he was just 
going to be married to Miss Erskine of Pittoderie, and to have 
the estate. Margaret, thus cruelly struck, said, ‘Thomas, ye 
know my bindin’, I have been aye true; I have angered my 
father, and refused a rich and a good man, and [’ll be true till 
James himsel’ is fause, and like a frozen lily, erect on its stem, 
she left them—to pass her night in tears. 

James was as true as his Margaret ; and his grandfather and 
father agreed to his marriage, under a singular condition: the 
bulk of the rents were settled in annuity on the two seniors, 
and the estate made over to the young laird in fee-simple. 
The seniors did not long cumber him or the land; they both died 
within the year. Straightway James was off to Ardross to 
claim his Margaret. He came late at night, and ‘rispit at the 
ring. Murdo, the young laird, rose and let him in, sending 
a message to his sister to get a bedroom ready for his cousin 
Stoneywood. Miss Erskine of Pittodderie was in the house 
as it so happened, and old Lady Ardross, in her ignorance, 
thinking young Moir was after her, wrathfully sent word to 
him that he must not disturb the family, but might share 
Murdo’s bed. Poor Margaret said little and slept less, and 
coming down before the rest in the early morning to make 
ready the breakfast, she found her cousin there alone: they 
made good use of their time, we may be sure, and the cruel 
mystery about the letters was all cleared up. 

James and Thomas never met till they were both on the verge 
of the grave ; the old men embraced, forgiving and forgiven. 

The lovers were married at Ardross in September 1740, and 
they came to Stoneywood, where our stern old lady gloomed 
upon them in her displeasure, and soon left them, to live in 
Aberdeen, speaking to her son at church, but never once noticing 
his lovely bride. For all this he made far more than up by the 
tenderest love and service. We quote the touching words of 
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their descendant: ‘ With the only recollection I have of my 
grandfather and grandmother in extreme old age, their sedate 
and primitive appearance, and my veneration for them, makes 
the perusal of the very playful and affectionate letters which 
passed betwixt them at this early period of their lives to me 
most amusing and comic.’ But between these times there in- 
tervened long years of war, and separation, perils of all kinds, 
exile, and the deaths of seven lusty sons in their youth. 

We have seen a portrait of Mrs. Moir in her prime, in the 
possession of her great-grandson ; it shows her comely, plump, 
well-conditioned, restful, debonnair—just the woman for the 
strenuous, big Stoneywood’s heart to safely trust in. 

Soon after his marriage, young Stoneywood had a violent 
fever; the mother and the cold sister came to his _ bedside, 
never once letting on that they saw his wife ; and Annie Caw, 
an old servant, many years after, used to say that ‘her heart 
was like to break to see the sweet young leddy stannin’ the hale 
day in silence, pretendin’ to look out at the garden, when the 
big saut draps were rinnin’ doon her bonnie cheeks.’ The old 
dame returned to Aberdeen at night without one word or look 
of sympathy. They had a daughter—still the old lady was 
unmitigated, but a son made all sweet. 

Then came the stirring, fatal °45. Stoneywood, when laid up 
with a severe burn of the leg, received an express from the 
Countess of Errol, desiring his immediate attendance at Slains 
Castle. Lame as he was, he mounted his horse and rode to 
Slains, where the Prince gave him a commission as lieutenant- 
colonel ; he found Gordon of Glenbucket there, having come 
from France, where he had lived in exile since the ’15, his son 
with him, and though he was blind he joined the cause, so that 
there were then three generations of John Gordons under the 
Prince’s banner, as sings the Jacobite doggrel :— 


Nor, good Glenbucket, loyal throughout thy life, 
Wert thou ungracious in the manly fight, 

Thy chief degenerate, thou his terror stood, 

To vindicate the loyal Gordon’s blood. 

The loyal Gordons, they obey the call, 

Resolved with their Prince to fight or fall.’ 


Stoneywood, from his great strength and courage, and his 
entire devotedness to the cause, was a man of mark. Walking 
down the Broad Street of Aberdeen, he was fired at from a win- 
dow by one Rigg, a barber. Mr. Moir called up to him to ‘ come 
down, and he ’d have fair play afore the townsmen,’ an invitation 
il Barbiere declined. Before joining the Prince, Stoneywood, 
with characteristic good sense and forethought, took a step 
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which, if others had done, the forfeiture and ruin of many 
families would have been spared: he executed a formal Com- 
mission of Factory over his whole lands in favour of his wife. 
On the utter collapse of the enterprise at Culloden, he made 
his way from Ruthven, near Kingussie, through the wilds of 
Braemar, and reached his own house—then filled with Eng- 
lish troops—at midnight. Leaping over the garden-wall, he 
tapped at his wife’s window, the only room left to her, in 
which slept the children, and her faithful maid, Anne Caw. 
She was lying awake,—‘ a’ the lave were sleeping,—heard the 
tap, and, though in strange disguise, she at once knew the 
voice and the build to be her husband’s. He had been with- 
out sleep for four nights ; she got him quietly to bed without 
waking any one in the room. Think of the faithful young pair, 
not daring even to speak, for Janet Grant, the wet-nurse, was 
not to be trusted—a price was on his head! 

Stoneywood left late the next evening, intending to cross the 
Don in his own salmon-boat, but found it drawn up on the 
other side, by order of Paton of Grandholm, a keen Hanoverian. 
Stoneywood called to the miller’s man to cross with the boat. 
‘And wha are ye?’ ‘I’m James Jamieson o’ Little Mill) 
one of his own farmers. ‘Jamieson’ was a ready joke on his 
father’s name. 

Stoneywood made for Buchan, where he lay for months, being 
hunted day and night. Here he was joined by our redoubtable 
friend John Gunn, who, having left his father’s service some time 
before, had gone into his old line, and had been tried before the 
Circuit Court at Aberdeen, and would have fared ill had Stoney- 
wood not got an acquittal. This made John more attached 
than ever. He said he would stick to his Colonel, and so he 
and his gipsy wife did. She continued to carry letters and money 
between Stoneywood and his wife, by concealing them under 
the braiding of her abundant black hair. So hot was the pursuit, 
that Stoneywood had to be conveyed over night to the house 
of a solitary cobbler, in the remote muirland. His name was 
Clarke. Even here he had to make a hole behind the old man’s 
bed, where he hid himself when any one came to the door. It 
shows the energy of Stoneywood’s character, and his light- 
heartedness, that he set to work under the old cobbler to learn 
his craft, and to such good purpose, that his master said,— 
‘Jeems, my man, what for did ye no tell me ye had been bred 
a sutor?’ ‘And so I was, freend, but to tell ye God’s truth, I 
was an idle loon, gey weel-faured, and ower fond o’ the lassies, 
so I joined the Prince’s boys, and ye see what’s come o’t!’ 
This greatly pleased old Clarke, and they cobbled and cracked 
away cheerily for many an hour. So much for brains and will. 
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On one occasion, when hard pressed by their pursuers, Mr. Moir 
turned his cokbling to good account, by reversing his brother 
Charles’s brogues, turning the heel to the toe, a joke requiring 
dexterity in the walker as well as in the artist. After many 
months of this risky life, to which that of a partridge with a 
poaching weaver from West Linton on the prowl, was a species 
of tranquillity, our gallant, strong-hearted friend, hearing that the 
Prince had escaped, left for Norway in a small sloop from the 
coast of Buchan, along with Glenbucket and Sir Alexander 
Jannerman. 

It was when living in these wilds that a practical joke of 
John Gunn’s was played off, as follows :— 


‘After the battle of Culloden, James Moir lurked about in the 
wildest parts of Aberdeenshire to escape imprisonment. One day the 
Laird of Stoneywood, with a small party of friends and servants, was 
on the hill of Benochie engaged boiling a haggis for their dinner, when 
they were suddenly aware of a party of soldiers coming up the hill 
directly towards them. Flight was their only resource, but before 
leaving the fire John Gunn upset the pot, that their dinner might not 
be available to their enemies. Instead of bursting on the ground, the 
haggis rolled unbroken down the hill, towards the English soldiers, 
one of whom, not knowing what it was, caught it on his bayonet, there- 
by showering its contents over himself and his comrades, on seeing 
which termination to the adventure, John Gunn exclaimed, “See 
there! even the haggis, God bless her, can charge down hill.” ’ 


Sir Walter Scott must have heard the story from the same 
source as ours, and has used it in Waverley, as follows, missing 
of necessity the point of the bayonet and of the joke :— 

‘The Highlanders displayed great earnestness to proceed instantly 
to the attack, Evan Dhu urging to Fergus, by way of argument, that 
“the sidier roy was tottering like an egg upon a staff, and that they 
had a’ the vantage of the onset, for even a haggis (God bless her!) 
could charge down hill.’’’ 


The Duke of Cumberland, on his way north, quartered his 
men on the Jacobite chiefs. A troop of dragoons was billeted 
on Stoneywood, where their young English captain fell ill, and 
was attended during a dangerous illness by the desolate and 
lovely wife. As soon as he was able, he left with his men for 
Inverness-shire, expressing his grateful assurance to Mrs. Moir, 
that to her he owed his life, and that he would never forget her. 
Some time after, when she was alone, one evening in April, not 
knowing what to fear or hope about her husband and her prince, 
astone, wrapt in white paper, was flung into the darkening 
room. It was from the young Englishman, and told briefly 
the final disaster at Culloden, adding, ‘Stoneywood is safe.’ 
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He was then passing south with his men. She never saw him 
or heard of him again, but we daresay he kept his word: that 
face was not likely to be forgotten. 

Stoneywood, before leaving his native country, thanked, and 
as he could, rewarded, his faithful and humble shelterers, say- 
ing he would not forget them. And neither he did. Five-and- 
twenty years afterwards, he visited Bartlett’s house, where he 
lay betore he took to the cobbler’s. He found he had died. He 
took the widow and five children to Stoneywood, where they 
were fed and bred, the boys put to trades, and the girls given 
away when married, by the noble old Jacobite as a father. 

As for John Gunn, his master having gone, he took to his 
ancient courses, was ‘tried, found euilty” this time, and closed 
his life in Virginia. So ends his lesson. A wild fellow with wild 
blood, a warm heart, and a shrewd head, such a man as Sir Walter 
would have made an immortal, as good a match and contrast 
with the princely Stoneywood, as Richie Moniplies with Nigel 
Oliphant, Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick, Sancho and the Don, 
and those other wonderful complementary pairs, who still, 
and will for ever, to human nature’s delectation, walk the earth. 

We need not follow our Ulysses through his life in Denmark 
and Norway. He carried thither, as Mr. James Jamieson, as 
into the cobbler’s hut, his energy and uprightness, his cheery 
and unforgetting heart, his strong sense and his strong body. He 
prospered at Gothenburg, and within a year sent for his Pene- 
lope ; he went at the King’s request to Sweden, was naturalized, 
and had conferred on him a patent of nobility. 

Meantime he was arraigned in his own country before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, and though he was 
known by all the country, and had been in most of the actions 
fought, only two witnesses appeared against him, and their tes- 
timony went to prove his having always kept his men from 
violence and plunder, which drew down from Lord Justice 
Miller the remark, that this was more to the honour of the 
accused than of the witnesses. 

In 1759, Mrs. Moir, out of fifteen children, had only two sons 
and two daughters surviving. She came across to Scotland, and 
settled in Edinburgh for their education. Her husband, broken 
in health and longing for home, after some difficulty obtained 
royal permission to return to Stoneywood, which he did in 
1762. He died in 1782, aged sev enty -two years, leaving his 
dear Margaret with her two daughters, all his seven sons havi ing 
gone before him. 

Our beautiful old lady lived into this century, dyjng in 1805, 
at the age of ninety-six, having retained her ‘cheerfulness and 
good health, and a most remarkable degree of comeliness, to 
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the last. Her teeth were still fresh and white, and all there, her 
lips ruddy, her cheeks suffused with as delicate a tint as when she 
was the rose and the lily of Ardross, gentle in her address, and 
with the same contented evenness of mind that had accom- 
panied her through all her trials. We cannot picture her better 
than in her kinsman’s loving, skilful words :— 


‘ Accustomed as I was to pass a few hours of every day of my fre- 
quent visits to Aberdeen during a good many of the latter years of 
the worthy old lady’s life, the impression can never become obliterated 
from my recollection, of the neat, orderly chamber in which, at what- 
ever hour I might come, I was sure to see her countenance brighten 
up with affection, and welcome me with the never-failing invitation to 
come and kiss her cheek. And there she sat in her arm-chair by the 
fire, deliberately knitting a white-thread stocking, which, so far as 
appeared to me, made wondrous slow progress in its manufacture. 
Her ancient maid, Miss Anne Caw, who had been seventy years in 
her service, and shared all the ups and downs, and toils and d: angers, 
of her eventful life, sat in a chair on the opposite side, knitting the 
counterpart to my grandmother’s stocking, and with equal deliberation. 
Every now and then the maid was summoned from the kitchen to take 
up the loops which these purblind old ladies were ever and anon letting 
down. <A cat (how much their junior I do not know) lay curled up 
on an old footstool, and various little rickety fly-tables, with mahogany 
trellis-work around their edge supporting a world of bizarre-looking 
china-ornaments, stood in ditferent corners of the room. Every article 
of furniture had its appointed position, as well as the old ladies them- 
selves, who sat knitting away till the arrival of two o'clock, their 
dinner-hour. The only thing which seemed at all to disturb the 
habitual placidity of my grandmother, was on being occasionally 
startled by the noise Miss Caw unwittingly made; for the latter, being 
as deaf as a post, was quite unconscious of the disturbance she at 
times occasioned, when, in her vain attempts to rectify some mag 
in her knitting, she s0 thoroughly entangled her work as to be far 
beyond the power of her paralytic fingers to extricate, she would 
touch the bell, as she conceived, with a respectful gentleness, but in 
fact so as to produce a clatter as if the house had caught fire. My 
grandmother, too blind to perceive the cause of this startling alarm, 
would gently remonstrate, ‘“‘ Oh, Annie, Annie, you make such a noise !”” 
to which the ancient virgin, who was somewhat short in temper, seldom 
hearing what was addressed to her, generally answered quite at cross 
purposes, and that with a most amusing mixture of respect and testi- 
ness, “Yes, meddam, dis yer leddieship never let down a steek!” My 
grandmother’ s memory, although rather confused as to the later events 
of her life, was quite prompt and tenacious in all the details of her 

arly history, particularly the agitating period of 1745, the circum- 
stances of their long exile, and in fact everything see med clear and 
distinet down to her husband’s death, which was singularly marked as 
the precise point beyond which she herself even seemed to have no 
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confidence in the accuracy of her recollection. But as the early 
portion was far the most interesting, it became the unfailing theme on 
which she seemed to have as much pleasure in dilating as I had in 
listening to her tales. 

‘I found it necessary, however, to be cautious of alluding to the 
present reigning family, which always discomposed her, as to the last 
she vehemently protested against their title to the throne. I was in 
the habit, when dining out, of occasionally paying an afternoon visit 
to her on my way to dinner, which was after tea with her, when she 
had entered upon the second chapter of her day’s employment. For 
as regularly as the hour of five came round, the card-table was set out, 
with all its Japan boxes of cards, counters, and Japan saucers for 
holding the pool, ete., and my g randmother and her old maid sat down to 
encounter each other at piquette, and so deliberate was the game as to 
occupy a considerable portion of the afternoon, as the war was not car- 
ried on without frequent interlocutory skirmishes, which much pro- 
longed the contest. The one combatant being so blind as to be incap- 
able of ever distinguishing diamonds from hearts, or clubs from spades, 
while her opponent, who saw sharply enough through a pair of spectacles, 
so balanced on the tip of her nose, as to be a matter of never-ending 
wonder to me how they kept their place, was so deaf as to have to 
guess at the purport of whatever was addressed to her, and as they 
both blundered each in their own way, it gave rise to contretemps of 
never-ending recurrence, as the property of each trick was disputed. 
**Oh, Annie, Annie, ye are so deaf and so stupid.” ‘ Yes, meddam, 
it’s a sair pity ye are so blind.” ‘ Well, well, Annie, I would rather 
be blind as deaf.” “ Yes, meddam, it’s my trick.” But with all her 
testiness, there never was a more devoted creature to her mistress, and 
to the Stoneywood family, than that worthy old woman, Miss Caw. 
She was a meagre, ill-favoured looking little personage, ‘much bent 
with old age, dressed in a rusty black ailk gown, marv ellously short in 
the skirt, but compensated by a lanky, weasel-shaped waist of dispro- 
portionate length, from which was suspended my grandfather’s watch, 
of uncommonly large size, which had been left to her by legacy, 
and was highly valued, and on the other side her scissors and 
bunch of keys. These garments were usually surmounted by a 
small black bonnet, and, trotting about with her high-heeled shoes, 
which threw the centre of gravity so far forward, her resemblance 
to a crow, or some curious bird of that class, was irresistibly 
striking, but having been once considered handsome, she was too 
jealous of her appearance ever to suffer me to use my pencil on 
so tempting a subject. She was the sister of a person of some 
note, Lady Jane Douglas’s maid, whose evidence was so influential in 
the great Douglas Cause, and I think she informed me that her father 
had once been Provost of Perth, but that their family had after his 
death got reduced in circumstances. She had passed almost the 
whole of her life, which was not a short one, in the service of the 
Stoneywood family. As to my grandmother, she was a perfect picture 
of an old lady of the last century. Her fair comely countenance was 
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encircled in a pure white close cap with a quilled border, over which 
was a rich black lace cap in the form in which several of Queen Mary’s 
pictures represent her to have worn, a grey satin gown with a laced 
stomacher, and deeply frilled hanging sleeves that reached the elbow, 
and over her arms black lace gloves without fingers, or rather which 
left the fingers free for the ornament of rings, about her shoulders 
a small black lace tippet, with high-heeled shoes, and small square 
silver buckles; there were also buckles in the stomacher. From her 
waistband also was suspended a portly watch in a shagreen case, and 
on the opposite side was a wire-sheath for her knitting. Such was old 
Lady Stoneywood.’ 


And now we must leave our window and our bright glimpse 
into the family within, and go our ways. We might have tarried 
and seen much else, very different, but full of interest; we 
might have seen by and bye the entrance of that noble, homely 
figure, the greatest, the largest nature in Scottish literature, 
whose head and face, stoop and smile and burr we all know, and 
who has filled, and will continue to fill, with innocent sunshine 
the young (ay, and the old) life of mankind. Sir Walter would 
have soon come in, with that manly, honest limp ;—and his 
earliest and oldest friend would be there with him, he whose 
words have just painted for us these two old companions in their 
cordial strife, and whose own evening was as tranquil, as beau- 
tiful, and nearly as prolonged, as that of the dear and comely 
lady of Stoneywood. 

As we said before, what material is here fora story! There is 
the crafty Bailie and the ‘ ower canty’ Laird of Ellon; the Sunday 
tragedy ; the young loves and sorrows of James and Margaret; the 
green purse and its gold pieces shining through, and its ‘ fendy’ 
keeper; the gallant Stoneywood, six foot two, bending in Slains 
before his Prince; John Gunn with his Cairds, and his dark-eyed, 
tich-haired wife; the wild havoc of Culloden; the wandering 
from Speyside to his own Don; the tap at the midnight win- 
dow, heard by the one unsleeping heart ; the brief rapture; the 
hunted life in Buchan; the cobbler with his ’prentice and their 
cracks ; ‘Mons. Jacques Jamieson, the honoured merchant and 
Swedish nobleman; the vanishing away of his seven sons into 
the land o’ the leal; Penelope, her Ulysses gone, living on with 
Annie Caw, waiting sweetly till her time of departure and of re- 
union came. We are the better of stirring ourselves about these, 
the unknown and long time dead; it quickens the capacity of 
receptive, realizing imagination, which all of us have more or less, 
and this waxes into something like an immediate and primary 
power, just as all good poetry makes the reader in a certain sense 
himself a poet, finding him one in little, and leaving him one in 
much, 
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So does any such glimpse into our common life, in its truth and 
depth and power, quicken us throughout, and make us tell 
living stories to ourselves; leaves us stronger, sweeter, swifter 
in mind, readier for all the many things in heaven and on earth 
we have to do; for we all have wings, though they are often 
but in bud, or blighted. Sad is it for a man and for a nation 
when they are all unused, and therefore shrivel and dwine 
and die, or leave some sadly ludicrous remembrancer of their 
absence, as ‘of one that once had wings.’ 

If we grovel and pick up all our daily food at our feet, and 
never soar, we may grow fat and huge like the Dodo,' which 
was once a true dove, beautiful, hot-blooded, and strong of wing, 
as becomes Aphrodité’s own, but got itself developed into a big 
goose of a pigeon, waddling as it went, and proving itself 
worthy of its extinction and of its name,—-the only hint of its 
ancestry being in its bill. 

Sut even the best wings can’t act in vacuo; they must have 
something to energize upon, and all imagination worth the 
name must act upon some objective truth, must achieve for 
itself, or through others, a realized ideal or an idealized reality. 
Beauty and truth must embrace each other, and goodness bless 
them both ; 


‘For Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other,—friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 

And never to be sundered without tears.’ 


1 This is a real bit of natural history, from the Mauritius. The first 
pigeons there, having plenty on the ground to eat, and no need to fly, and wax- 
ing fat like Jeshurun, did not ‘ plume their feathers, and let grow their wings,’ 
but grovelled, got monstrous, so that their wings, taking the huff, dwarfed 
into a fluttering stump. Sir T. Herbert thus quaintly describes this embar- 
rassed creature :—‘ The Dodo, a bird the Dutch call Walghvogel, or Dod 
Eerson ; her body is round and fat, which occasions the slow pace, so that 
her corpulence is so great as few of them weigh less than fifty pounds. It 
is of a melancholy visage, as though sensible of nature’s injury, in framing 
so massie a body to be directed by complimental wings, such, indeed, as are 
unable to hoise her from the ground, serving only to rank her among birds; 
her traine three small plumes, short and unproportionable ; her legs suiting 
her body ; her pounce sharp ; her appetite strong and greedy ; stones and iron 
are digested.’—1625. We have in our time seen an occasional human Dodo, 
with its ‘complimental wings’—a pure and advanced Darwinian bird—its 
earthly appetites strong and greedy; ‘an ill-favoured head ;’ ‘ great black 
eyes ;’ ‘its gape huge and wide ;’ ‘slow-paced and stupid ;’ its visage absurd 
and melancholy—very. 
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Art. III.—1. Geschichte Oesterreichs seit dem Wiener Frieden, 
1809. Von ANTON SPRINGER. In zwei Theilen. Leipzig: 
S. Hirzel, 1865. 

2. Drei Jahre Verfassungsstreit. Beitrdge zur jiingsten Geschichte 
Ocsterreichs. Von einem UNGAR. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1864. 

. Die Sonderstellung Ungarns vom Standpunkte der Einheit 
Deutschlands. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1860. 

. Hungary and Transylvania: with Remarks on their Condition, 
Social, Political, and Economical. By Joun Pacet, Esq. 
Murray, 1839. 

5. Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic; or, Contributions 
to the Modern History of Hungary and Transylvania, Dal- 
matia, and Croatia, Servia, and Bulgaria. By A. A. Paton, 
F.R.G.S. London: Triibner & Co., 1862. 

. Transylvania: its Products and its People. By CHARLES 
Boner. London, 1865. 

. Land und Leute in Ungarn. Von Dr. Erasmus ScHwas. 
Leipzig, 1865. 

. Die Nationalitaten-Frage. Von Josef Freiherrn von Eétvés. 
Aus dem ungarischen Manuscripte tibersetzt. Von Dr. Max 
FALK. Pest, 1865. 


Mr. Boner, in the first chapter of his very agreeable book on 
Transylvania, tells us that he went one day into a bookseller’s 
shop at Vienna, and asked for a map of that country. On 
examining the one which was handed to him, he observed to the 
bookseller, ‘ that the different divisions of the districts were not 
marked,’ ‘That is no matter, said the man, quite gravely ; ‘in 
a week perhaps all may be changed. If I were to give you the 
map you want, before you reached Transylvania, very likely 
everything might be altered.’ 

The answer was a sensible one enough, and the bookseller’s 
words hold good not only of the boundaries of Transylvanian 
districts, but of almost everything in the Austria of to-day, 
except the natural features of the land. All is in a state of 
chaos,—a chaos out of which, we ardently hope, and half believe, 
that a new and far fairer empire may arise, but a chaos which 
ho one would attempt to describe in detail, and the ultimate 
outcome of which no wise man would attempt to predict, except 
in the broadest and most general terms. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that all through 1866, the affairs of Austria will engage 
the earnest attention of all those for whom European politics 
have any interest, and in this belief we have thought it not 
indesirable to lay before our readers such a sketch of recent 
Austrian history, as may enable them to judge for themselves 
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as to the bearing of the events which will follow each other in 
that country, through the successive months of a year, which can 
hardly fail to determine whether Austria is, or is not, during the 
remainder of the nineteenth century, to have any claim to her 
traditional epithet of ‘ Felix.’ 

We shall not, of course, shrink from expressing our opinions 
upon the most important questions relating to the Empire, which 
are now demanding, or will soon demand, solution ; but we shall 
express those opinions with the utmost diffidence, and in the 
fullest conviction that the statesmen who shall conduct Austria 
happily through the next two decades of her history, will have 
to deal with a succession of problems as difficult as any which 
have ever called forth political genius and administrative 
ability. 

An attempt to sketch the recent history of Austria has been 
much facilitated by the publication of the Geschichte Oecsterreichs 
seit dem Wiener Frieden, 1809, by Professor Springer of Bonn, 
the second volume of which appeared a few months ago. This 
elaborate and most able work terminates with Gorgei’s surrender 
at Vilagos in August 1849, and we have used it as our guide 
down to the Revolution of 1848. The period from 1849 to the 
present day is hardly yet historical, but there is, of course, no 
lack of information with regard to it in pamphlets and articles, 
some of the best of which we have either noted above, or will 
refer to in the proper place. Upon Hungary, which is at this 
moment the most interesting part of the Empire, the English 
reader is fortunate in possessing two works, written by no 
common men, from very different points of view. These are the 
travels of Mr. Paget and of Mr. Paton. The first of these books 
was published in 1839, and the author looks at the politics of 
that period like a Hungarian Whig, if, indeed, we can properly 
apply a term taken from our own party warfare, to that of a 
country so dissimilar. Numerous and important as are the 
events which have occurred in Hungary since Mr. Paget's 
volumes were given to the public, they still deserve to be read; 
and it is strange that so useful a work should not have sold 
more extensively than we have reason to believe it has done. 

Mr. Paton, so well known for his travels in the Eastern penin- 
sula, visited Hungary immediately after the surrender at Vilagos, 
and remained a considerable time in the country. His book is 
extremely useful as a corrective to the one-sided accounts which 
were so freely supplied to our press by the Kossuthian propa- 
gandists in London. He is by no means disposed to justify the 
violent measures of centralization which were introduced under 
the auspices of M. Bach; but his sketches of that politician, as 
well as of Schwartzenberg, appear to us much too favourable. 
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At the same time, we think that no one who attempts to form 
an opinion about recent Austrian history, exclusively from 
English authorities, would do at all wisely to neglect a careful 
perusal of what this most intelligent, painstaking, and well- 
informed author has to say upon the unpopular side. 

Mr. Boner writes rather as a traveller and observer of manners 
than as a politician, but in ‘ll that he says about politics he 
evidently desires to be thoroughly impartial, and his observa- 
tions must be taken as ‘evidence to go toa jury, in favour of 
the system which prevailed from 1861 till last September. Great 
insight into the real wants of the Hungary of to-day is given 
by the work of Dr. Erasmus Schwab, of which, so far as we are 
aware, only the first volume has appeared. This gentleman was 
for eight years a schoolmaster in Northern Hungary, during 
which period he not only came to know intimately the district 
in which he was settled, but travelled on foot in various parts 
of the country, and became familiarly acquainted with all ranks 
and classes. The book is full of conversations, which bear the 
stamp of truth, and is a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. 

The modern history of Austria may, for our purpose, be con- 
sidered to commence with the reign of Joseph 1. The imperial 
philosopher had drunk long and deep at the fountains of eigh- 
teenth-century enlightenment, and hastened, as soon as he 
became the sole ruler of his hereditary dominions, to carry his 
revolutionary ideas into effect. He saw around him an array 
of provinces connected with each other by their common alle- 
giance to himself, and by the influence of long habit or artificial 
arrangements. Scattered across Europe from the English 
Channel to the half-barbarous regions where the Crescent and 
the Cross carried on a ceaseless warfare, the possessions of the 
House of Austria were bound to each other by few of those 
links which usually hold together a body politic. The critical 
eye could distinguish only one feature which was common to 
them all. They were all behind the age ; they were all governed 
rather by custom than by right reason. Everywhere there was 
a clergy, always obscurantist, always jealous of the civil power, 
and but too often inclined to persecute. Everywhere there was 
a nobility, penetrated sometimes with rays from the sun of 
Paris, but for the most part thinking of little except the pre- 
servation of its own privileges. Everywhere there was a 
peasantry, oppressed and unhappy, subject, in some districts, to 
feudal exactions, and in others bound by customs different from, 
but not less unjust than, those of feudalism. Into this work 
of unreason and of wrong the Emperor determined to introduce 
regularity and common-sense. That he may have been influ- 
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enced to some extent by personal motives, we do not care to 
deny ; nay, rather, we have no doubt that he expected his own 
position to be materially improved by the change. Still his 
motives, although mixed, were mainly good, and he has hardly 
yet received from his countrymen, or from Europe, as much 
praise as he merits. In laying his plans, however, Joseph 1. 
characteristically omitted to allow for the disturbing influence 
of two forces,—the blind attachment of ignorance to old usages, 

and that regard for traditional rights, even when they work ill, 
which is one of the best features of half-civilized communities 


These two forces were quite enough to break up the whole of 


his elaborate scheme for the reconstruction of Austria, the 
former acting chiefly in the Germanic and Germanized provinces, 
the latter in Hungary. 

In that country the fierce and intractable spirit of the ruling 
class showed itself immediately, but in the other Crown lands 
the storm did not burst in its full fury until the Emperor was 
in his grave, although he had to recall most of his acts. It was 
left for Leopold to receive from all the assemblies of the Ger- 
manic and Germanized provinces earnest representations as to 
the ruinous consequences which would follow if the peasants 
were not replaced in their old state of vassalage, if the privileges 
of the nobles were not extended and increased, if the Jews, 
Freethinkers, Protestants, and foreigners were not once more 
oppressed, if pilgrimages were any longer discouraged, if the 
schools were not again put under the control of ecclesiastics, 
and if the old privileges in matters of taxation were not imme- 
diately restored. 

To some of these representations the Government listened 
with pleasure, to others it turned a deaf ear, and in all cases it 
acted on the principle of keeping as much as possible of the 
Josephine legislation, when that legislation was favourable to 
the central authority, but surrendering as much of it as it well 
could, when what it surrendered was favourable to popular 
rights and the freedom of opinion. 

The movement in Hungary was far more serious, for here the 
Government had to do, not with discontented nobles, but with 
an angry nation. The popular belief as to the relations between 
the king and the people of Hungary was summed up in the 
phrase—' Princeps est qui jurat, qui jurata servat, et qui coronatus 
est.’ Now Joseph It, intending to introduce great changes i 
Hungary, and not wishing to incur the charge of perjury, had 
never taken the oaths, and had never been crowned. Many of 


the changes which he had introduced were excellent, but in in- 


troducing them he had not only altogether exceeded his powers, 
but had given a fair colour to the assertions of those who main- 
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tained that, under the circumstances, it was no longer necessary 
that the Hungarian crown should rest on the brow of a prince 
of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine. The Emperor wisely 
yielded on most points, and agreed even to the assembling of 
the Diet in 1790. Before it came together he had breathed his 
last. His two successors had much to do to calm the agitation 
which he had caused, but they succeeded for a time, and the 
real results of the reaction from his centralizing legislation did 
not appear till the winds were loosed in the days of the Emperor 
Ferdinand. 

The liberal innovations of Joseph 11. had been the result of 
his personal convictions, and these were by no means shared 
by the counsellors who surrounded his successor. It did not 
suit them, however, to allow the nobility to reap the full ad- 
vantage of the reaction, and to get into their hands a large 
share of the power which had been hitherto vested in the high 
officials. They fell back accordingly upon the venerable 
Austrian maxim, ‘ Divide et impera, and checked the rising 
ambition of the Provincial Estates by favouring the pretensions 
of the peasants. By this policy they contrived to bring back 
things to a state of stable equilibrium ; and to careless observers, 
the Empire, when it passed into the hands of Francis, in 1792, 
did not appear materially different from that which had acknow- 
ledged the sway of Maria Theresa. Those who could lock 
deeper saw that the legislation and the general principles of 
government were full of inconsistencies and contradictions, the 
Josephine maxims and ideas coming into perpetual collision 
with the State traditions. It was not till the days of Schwart- 
zenberg and Bach, that, as we shall see hereafter, a consistent 
and logical attempt was made to expel the liberal poison which 
had been introduced by Joseph 1. Leopold, Francis, and Fer- 
dinand all lived upon expedients; and the more intelligent of 
their servants saw, every day more and more clearly, that sooner 
or later a crash would come. The time, however, was not yet, 
and the echoes of the first French Revolution in Austria were 
not very loud or long-resounding, while the war which fol- 
lowed afforded ample excuse for letting internal reforms alone. 

The policy of Leopold, as might have been expected from his 
antecedents in Tuscany, only seems illiberal when compared 
with that of his immediate predee essor; but it was succeeded 
by a policy, consciously and intention: ily illiberal in the highest 
possible degree. During the first-eighteen years of his “long 
reign, the Emperor Francis was, perforce, obliged to entertain 
the plans of military or other reform, of which the Archduke 
Charles was at one time the conspicuous advocate. But his 
knowledge of the treachery of so near a relative was not likely 
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to predispose him to favour any of his views; and after the 
treaty of Vienna in 1809, and still more conspicuously after the 
pacification of Europe, the political wisdom of the rulers of 
Austria inclined them ever more and more to the maintenance 
of that state of things which was known to friends and foes as 
the SYSTEM. 

But what was the sysTEM? It was the organization of do- 
nothing. I[t cannot even be said to have been reactionary: it 
was simply znactionary. About the contemporary proceedings 
of the restored tyrant in Piedmont, when he sent for a copy of 
the old Court almanac, and had everything arranged on the 
pre-revolutionary model, there was, it must be admitted, a cer. 
tain foolish vigour; but in Austria there was nothing of the 
kind. ‘ Mark time in place’ was the word of command in every 
Government office. The bureaucracy was engaged from morning 
to night in making work, but nothing ever came of it. Not 
even were the liberal innovations which had lasted through the 
reign of Leopold got rid of. Everything went on in the con- 
fused, unfinished, and ineffective state in which the great war 
had found it. Such was the famous sYSTEM which was vene- 
rated by the ultra-Tories of every land, and most venerated 
where it was least understood. 

Two men dominate the history of Austria during this un- 
happy time—-men who, though utterly unlike in character and 
intellect, were nevertheless admirably fitted to work together, 
and whose names will be long united in an unenviable notoriety. 
These were the Emperor Francis and Prince Metternich. The 
first was the evil genius of internal politics; the second exer- 
cised a hardly less baneful influence over foreign affairs. 

The Emperor Francis was born at Florence in 1768. His 
slender natural abilities received little aid from education dur- 
ing the first sixteen years of his life, but in 1784 he was sum- 
moned to Vienna, to be trained, under the eye of Joseph IL, for 
the great office to which his birth had destined him. An 
account of his hopeful pupil, by the Emperor’s own hand, still 
remains to us; and it would be difficult anywhere to find a 
more pungent satire. The selfishness, the falsehood, the dislike 
of intellectual exercise, the love of all things mean and trifling 
——which are the principal features in the imperial portrait, as 
traced by the hands of his guardian—grew with his growth, 
and were not corrected by his misfortunes. True it is, that 
whereas in youth he shunned all public business, he worked in 
age with the assiduity of a laborious employé, but this was only 
because he had discovered that public as well as private affairs 
have their trifling side. In later life he liked to have as many 
documents as possible accumulated in his cabinet; but it was 
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always the important ones which lay for weeks upon his table, 
and the unimportant ones to which he attended. In every part 
of his empire, as in his own entowrage, he loved to repress what- 
ever was vigorous or noble, to promote what was commonplace 
and insignificant. ‘I want, he said to the Professors at Lay- 
bach, ‘obedient subjects, and not men of learning.” ‘ Totus 
mundus, he declared at Pesth, ‘ stultizat et vult habere novas 
constitutiones ;’ and although this sally was coupled with a 
compliment to the ancient franchises of Hungary, his conduct 
amply showed that he hated them as heartily as the bran-new 
charters of Cadiz or of Paris. His natural love of what was 
vulgar led him to prefer the Vienna dialect; and he was cun- 
ning enough to see that he could, by indulging this taste, obtain 
no little popularity in the capital. His fancy for busy idleness 
made him delight in giving audiences; and during a single 
journey in Italy he is said to have received 20,000 people. 
This habit gained him the approbation of the unreflecting, 
who forgot that the time spent in useless activity was stolen, 
not from the amusements or pageants of the Court, but from 
the real duties of the monarch—duties which, had he honestly 
sought to discharge them, would have overwheimed a far abler 
man ; for he had concentrated in his hands the management, or 
mismanagement, of the whole of the Home Department and of 
the Police. This last was his favourite branch of administra- 
tion, because the reports of his agents supplied him with all the 
gossip of the Empire,—a pleasure which he purchased, as all 
rulers do who have similar tastes, by becoming a puppet in the 
hands of the vilest of mankind. Such a character and such a 
system of government naturally resulted in driving the best 
men far away from Court, and in giving a premium to worth- 
lessness and servility. Some idea of the state of things may 
be formed from the fact that one of his prime favourites was the 
infamous Kutschera, who, when in the height of his influence, 
got into trouble with the police for appearing, of course in the 
most primitive of all costumes, at one of the so-called Adamite 
balls in Vienna,—a proceeding which was passed over by his 
master, with a remark which had rather the character of a jest 
than of a reprimand. Yet the private life of the monarch was 
correct, and he may be not unreasonably suspected of having 
encouraged the prevailing vices of those around him with the 
express object of degrading them. 

The father of Prince Metternich had left the service of the 
Elector of Treves for that of the Emperor, and had been em- 
ployed in various diplomatic missions, chiefly amongst the small 
Courts of the Rhine-land. His son, born at Coblentz in 1783, 
won in his earliest days the character which he preserved to the 
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end, and was ‘ fin, faux, and fanfaron’ before he passed out of 
boyhood. Throughout life he preserved the impress of the gay 
and joyous life which characterized the capitals of the small 
potentates, whom the revolutionary period swept away; and 
long as he lived in Vienna he never became an Austrian, or 
understood the vast and heterogeneous empire with which his 
name is so closely connected. Neither at the University of 
Strasburg nor elsewhere does he seem to have received more 
than a superficial culture, and his first success was gained while 
acting a part in the ceremonial of the imperial coronation at 
Frankfort, rather by the elegance of his manners and his good 
looks than by any more solid acquirements. He soon passed 
into the imperial service, and was sent as Minister to the Court 
of Dresden, when only eight-and-twenty. Here there was little 
to do, but Berlin, to which he was presently removed, offered a 
wider field for his fine powers of intrigue. He managed so 
dexterously to recommend himself to his French colleagues, 
that it was soon intimated at Vienna that his presence as Aus- 
trian minister in Paris would be agreeable to Napoleon, and 
immediately after the battle of Wagram, he took, as the sup- 
posed representative of French interests, the reins of the Foreign 
Department, which he held till they dropped from his hands in 
the grand overturn of March 1848. His relations to his sus- 
picious master must have been at first extremely difficult, but 
his great tact soon enabled him to make himself indispensable, 
and the pair thoroughly understood each other. ‘ Sinere res 
vadere ut vadunt, was the motto of the Emperor in all internal 
affairs; and for the external policy of Prince Metternich, the 
first and most necessary condition was, that Austria should give 
to Europe the impression of fixed adherence to the most ex- 
treme Conservative views. So for many years they worked 
together, Prince Metternich always declaring that he was a mere 
tool in the hands of his master, but in reality far more absolute 
in the direction of his own department than the Emperor was in 
his. For Prince Metternich, although by no means a man of 
very great intellect, or deep and broad culture, was at least ‘par 
negotiis, while his master, potent in details and inefficiently 
active, was constantly being led, in important matters, by men 
who appeared to be the humblest of his creatures. Prince 
Metternich had the power of making the most of all he knew, 
and constantly left upon persons of real merit the impression 
that he was a man of lofty aspirations and liberal views, who 
forced himself to repress such tendencies in others because he 
thought that their repression was a sine gud non for Austria. 
The men of ability who knew him intimately thought less 
well of him. To them he appeared vain and superficial, with 
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much that recalled the French noblesse of the old régime in 
his way of looking at things, and emphatically wanting in every 
element of greatness. 

With the outbreak of the Greek insurrection in 1821, began 
a period of difficulty and complications for the statesmen of 
Austria. There were two things of which they were mortally 
afraid—Russia and the Revolution. Now, if they assisted the 
Greeks, they would be playing into the hands of the second ; 
and if they opposed the Greeks, they would be likely to embroil 
themselves with the first. The whole art of Prince Metternich 
was therefore exerted to keep things quiet in the Eastern 
peninsula, and to postpone the intolerable ‘ question d Orient.’ 
Many were the shifts he tried, and sometimes, as just after the 
accession of Nicholas, his hopes rose very high. All was how- 
ever in vain. England and Russia settled matters behind his 
back; and although the tone which the publicists in his pay 
adopted towards the Greeks became more favourable in 1826-7, 
the battle of Navarino was a sad surprise and mortification to 
the wily Chancellor. Not less annoying was the commencement 
of hostilities on the Danube between Russia and the Porte. 
The reverses with which the great neighbour met in his first 
campaign cannot have been otherwise than pleasing at Vienna. 
But the unfortunate success which attended his arms in the 
second campaign soon turned ill-dissembled joy into ill-con- 
cealed sorrow, and the treaty of Adrianople at once lowered 
Austria’s prestige in the East, and deposed Metternich from 
the commanding position which he had occupied in the councils 
of the Holy Allies. It became, indeed, ever more and more 
evident in the next few years that the age of Congress politics, 
during which he had been the observed of all observers, was 
past and gone, that the diplomatic period had vanished away, 
and that the military period had begun. The very form in 
which the highest international questions were debated was 
utterly changed. At Vienna, in 1814, the diplomatists had 
been really the primary, the sovereigns only secondary per- 
sonages; while at the interview of Miinchengratz, between 
Nicholas and the Emperor Francis, in 1833, the great autocrat 
appeared to look upon Prince Metternich as hardly more than a 
confidential clerk. 

The dull monotony of servitude which oppressed nearly the 
whole of the Empire was varied by the agitations of one of its 
component parts. When the Hungarian Diet was dissolved in 
1812, the Emperor had solemnly promised that it should be 
called together again within three years. Up to 1815, accord- 
ingly, the nation went on giving extraordinary levies and sup- 
plies without much opposition. When, however, the appointed 
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time was fulfilled, it began to murmur, and very soon the 
Government discovered that, instead of dealing with a single 
Diet assembled at Presburg, it was engaged in the still more 
hopeless task of attempting to coerce a miniature Diet in every 
county of the kingdom. The inhabitants of more civilized 
portions of the monarchy—the Viennese themselves, for example, 
-—could be amused and kept in good humour without thinking 
of politics ; but to the Hungarians the excitement of political life 
was a necessity. It was as hopeless to try to eradicate from 
their minds the desire for free political discussion as it has been 
found in many districts of Western Europe to root out the 
attachment to particular forms of religion, which were not to 
the taste of the ruling powers. Year by year the agitation went 
on increasing, till at last the breaking out of the Greek revolu- 
tion, and the threatening appearance of Eastern politics, induced 
Prince Metternich to join his entreaties to those of many other 
counsellors, who could not be suspected of the slightest leaning 
to constitutional views. At length the Emperor yielded, and 
in 1825, Presburg was once more filled with the best blood and 
most active spirits of the land, assembled in Parliament. 

Long and stormy were the debates which ensued. Bitter 
was, from time to time, the vexation of the Emperor, and great 
was the excitement throughout Hungary. In the end, however, 
the Court of Vienna triumphed. Hardly any grievances were 
redressed, while its demands were fully conceded. The Diet 
of 1825 was however not without fruit. The discussion which 
took place advanced the political education of the people, who 
were brought back to the point where they stood at the death 
of Joseph 11., that is, before the long wars with France had come 
to distract their attention from their own affairs. The hands of 
the party which, while it wished to preserve the old constitution 
as against Austria, saw that that constitution required amend- 
ment, were greatly strengthened, and France and England were 
taught for the first time to sympathize with the liberal aspira- 
tion of a country which had most truly, up to that time, been 
‘Terra Incognita.’ 

Sharp as was the contest between the Government and the 
people in Hungary, it caused little excitement in the provinces 
on the western bank of the Leitha. The tranquil surface of the 
public mind was, however, rippled by the Greek revolution. 
There was too little classical knowledge in Austria to call forth 
such enthusiasm as was excited in England, or even in North 
Germany, but some memories of the Turkish wars remained, 
and in Prague the Czechish population, which was beginning to 
awake from a sleep of two centuries, did net forget that in 
Bosnia, in Servia, and in other districts of the eastern Peninsula, 
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men, of blood and language nearly allied to their own, were 
suffering under a yoke from which they had themselves only 
been saved by the exploits of a Sclavonic hero—the gallant 
John Sobieski. There were not wanting, also, in the Germanic 
provinces, persons of a conservative turn of mind, who dreamt 
of compensating the losses of the mediatized princes by cutting 
up Roumelia, Bulgaria, and other such outlandish districts, into 
little principalities for those injured potentates, while others, 
who thought that the only two things which the well-disposed 
in Central Europe wanted were ‘the Word of God and a navy,’ 
fancied that both those good things might be brought to them 
if only the Turk could be driven back ‘to his old Asian seats.’ 
For the first four years of the war, the Austrian Government 
spared no pains to show its contempt for these illusions. Ypsi- 
lanti was shut up in Munkacs. No phil-Hellenes were allowed 
to pass through Austria to the scene of the conflict, and Austrian 
subjects were protected against the Greek cruisers in carrying 
contraband of war to their enemies, while the utmost publicity 
was given in the official organs to every piece of news which 
was calculated to influence public opinion against the Greeks. 
All this, as we have seen, was slightly modified in the last 
years of the war, but the general result was that the Greek 
revolution had very little effect in stimulating a desire for 
liberty in Austria. 

Far more formidable was the wave of sentiment which was 
propagated over the country by the Polish struggle of 1831. 
In Hungary the storm rose very high, and the county meetings 
offered large supplies in men and money to the Government if 
it would take the field on the side of the insurgents; but 
Hungary did not stand alone, and more especially in Bohemia 
the public mind was very deeply stirred. In that province the 
successes of the Poles were considered as national glories by a 
population which, while it dreamt of a great Pan-Sclavic future, 
amusingly enough forgot that this was, from a Pan-Sclavic point 
of view, but a civil war,—one portion of the illustrious and high- 
destined family cutting the throats of the other. The Austrian 
Government secretly encouraged the Revolution of 1831, just as 
it encouraged the more recent Revolution which we have so 
lately witnessed. So good an opportunity of weakening the 
Colossus which overshadowed the Empire, it was not in human 
nature to lose; but evenif it had not wished well to the movement, 
it would have found it difficult openly to take the side of Russia. 
The hopes and sorrows of the Poles touched a chord in Austria 
which no other revolution had struck there. We see in this 
the first great political result of that spirit of nationality, which 
was evoked in many of the provinces by the essentially German 
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legislation of Joseph 1. Of this we shall have more to say 
hereafter. For the present, the effect was only a wave of sym- 
pathy, which rolled across the Empire. The slumbers of 
Austria were not yet over. The sysTEM dragged its slow length 
along. Little or nothing was done for the improvement of the 
country. Klebelsberg administered the finances in an easy and 
careless manner. Conspiracies and risings in Italy were easily 
checked, and batches of prisoners sent off from time to time to 
Mantua or Spielberg. Austrian influence rose ever higher and 
higher in all the petty Courts of the Peninsula; and even 

Nicholas, i in his hatred of revolution, was induced, contrary to 
the old traditions of Russia, to aid the advance of Austrian 
garrisons farther and farther towards the south. In other 
regions, Russia or England might be willing to thwart him, but 
in Italy Prince Metternich might proudly reflect that Austria 
was indeed a ‘Great Power’ The French Revolution of 1830 
was at first alarming ; but when it resulted in the enthronement 
of a dynasty which called to its aid a ‘Cabinet of repression, 
all fears were stilled. The Emperor Francis continued to say, 
when any change was proposed, ‘We must sleep upon it, and 
died in 1835 in ‘the abundance of peace.’ 

The masses of Vienna, when they raged against Prince ‘ Mitter- 
nacht’ in 1848, were under a great mistake—a mistake which 
they shared with their betters in most countries. They fancied 
that he was the pivot round which the whole State machine 
revolved, and that without him it could not exist. In truth, 
however, the period of Prince Metternich’s highest influence in 
European politics extends from 1814 till the rising of the twin, 
but adverse stars of Canning and of Nicholas. The liberal 
policy of the one, and the purely bayonet policy of the other, 
were both fatal to the ascendency of a system which was based 
upon diplomatic intrigue. As far as Austria herself was con- 

cerned, Prince Metternich’s influence was unimpaired, within 
his own department, up to the death of the Emperor Francis, in 
1835; and although the testament in which that monarch 
recommended the veteran statesman to his successor, as the most 
faithful of his adherents, turned out to be a forgery, it doubtless 
expressed his real opinions. 

It was no secret in Vienna that the harmless and amiable 
Ferdinand, who, at the age of forty-two, succeeded his imperial 
father, was quite unequal to the duties which absolute power 
imposes upon him who wields it. The necessity of providing 
some substitute had been long foreseen, but had, characteristi- 
sally enough, not been provided for, as anything seemed better 
than agitating the minds of men by a premature announcement 
to all the Empire of the sovereign’s weakness. After many 
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months spent in discussion and intrigue, Prince Metternich,’ 
Count Kolowrat, and the Archduke Louis were formed into a 
triumvirate, and became for a time the virtual rulers of Austria. 
Kolowrat had long been the right-hand man of the Emperor 
Francis in the management of internal affairs, and the imagina- 
tion of the multitude had quite erroneously invested him with 
a halo of liberalism, so that he passed for the antithesis of Met- 
ternich, whose name had been long a byword for his opposition 
to all reform. In truth, Kolowrat, although more educated 
than his master, shared the narrow views of the Emperor, and 
was little better, as far as his public character was concerned, 
than the civil equivalent of Kutschera, the notorious adjutant, 
whose name we have already mentioned. The Archduke Louis 
had no higher idea of governing than to take care that every- 
thing should be done as it had been done in the time of his 
brother, whose passion for inefficient activity in the details of 
administration he fully shared. It was under the auspices of 
these three personages that the old order in Austria dragged 
itself towards its doom. The SYSTEM, which two of them had 
done much to create, they kept to the end. Day by day it 
became less suited to the wants of the time, and day by day the 
gulf between the people and their governors became wider and 
wider. As years passed on, it seemed as if the noisy but wholly 
ineffective clatter of the State machine had lulled those who 
managed it into sleep. Metternich, more especially after his 
diplomatic mishaps in the year 1840, became quite superan- 
nuated, and the real business of his office passed into the hands 
of Ficquelmont and other secondary persons. 

Meanwhile dissatisfaction, and even insubordination, were 
spreading in the most diverse shapes over every province. In 
the Tyrol, it was the clergy who felt themselves sufficiently 
strong to force the Government to come to terms. The Emperor 
Francis, it must be remembered to his honour, had, while he 
professed, and doubtless entertained, highly orthodox opinions, 
walked in the paths of Joseph I1., so far as the relations of the 
Church and the State were concerned, and asserted his own 
supremacy with sufficient sternness. The reins were now some- 
What looser, and the wary ecclesiastics soon saw their advan- 
tage. It was in 1837, two years after the death of Francis, 
that the eleven years’ contest about the Protestants of the 
Zillerthal ended in those unfortunate persons accepting the 
hospitality of the King of Prussia, and leaving their own beau- 
tiful valley to seek an asylum in Silesia, after undergoing a 
long course of molestation, which was equally opposed to the 
Josephine laws and to the federal obligations of the Austrian 
Empire. The conduct of the Government in this matter was 
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determined rather by weakness than by evil will, and it showed 
itself almost equally powerless in dealing with opponents of a 
very different kind. 

Long before the death of the Emperor Francis, the national 
spirit in Hungary had, as we have seen, become thoroughly 
roused; but in the Diet, which assembled in 1832, and con- 
tinued to sit till 1836, symptoms of a far more serious kind 
became visible than any which had been seen in 1825. The 
old patriotic party, which had only thought of defending the 
ancient constitution, with all its merits and abuses, against the 
encroachments of the Kaiser, was now pushed aside by a new 
party, which aimed at procuring for Hungary a series of reforms 
which should make her a liberal State after the Western model. 
It was in this Diet that the grievances, which had been for- 
mulized by the Diet of 1790, first came on for serious debate. 
These were, according to Paget, who was himself in Hungary 
at this tine— 


‘That Dalmatia, Transylvania, Galicia, and Lodomeria should be 
re-incorporated with Hungary; that the military frontiers should be 
placed under the command of the Palatine, and governed by Hun- 
garian laws; that the duty on salt should be reduced ; that the edicts 
of Government to officers of justice should be discontinued ; that the 
laws respecting the taxes on the clergy should be observed; that the 
Hungarian Chancery should be made really, not merely nominally, inde- 
pendent of the Austrian Chancery; that the coinage should bear the 
arms of Hungary, and that the exportation of gold and silver should 
be prevented ; that the paper money should be abolished, and a return 
made to a metallic currency; that the Hungarian language should be 
used in all official business; that the fiscal estates, such as have fallen 
to the Crown on the extinction of the families to whom they were 
granted, should, as the law directs, be given only as the reward of 
public services, and not sold, as at present, to the highest bidder; 
and, lastly, that spies should not be employed and trusted by the 
Austrian Government.’ 


But the discussion of grievances was not all. New names 
and new projects appeared. It was now that Kossuth first 
made himself conspicuous, not by his speeches—for his subordi- 
nate position, as the mere delegate of a magnate’s widow, did 
not give him the right to vote, and hardly the right to speak,— 
but by the system of reporting which he organized. It was in 
this Diet too that the good Stephen Széchenyi first proposed the 
building of a chain-bridge to unite Pesth with Buda, a proposal 
which, unimportant as it appears at first sight, contained the 
germ of a complete political and social revolution. Some of 
our readers may remember the long bridge of boats which in 
the summer of 1847, and perhaps for some time later, connected 
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the two halves of the Hungarian capital. If so, they must have 
observed that while most of the persons whose dress and ap- 
pearance showed that their position in society was a humble 
one, paid toll as they passed the bridge, most of those who ap- 
peared to belong to the higher ranks passed without challenge. 
The immunity which the Hungarian xobilis, who was in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred in no respect what we call a noble, 
but merely a freeman, or member of a privileged class, and 
indeed often a pauper, enjoyed at this bridge, was a type of the 
immunity which he boasted from all dues and taxes whatever 
which were borne by the misera contribuens plebs. Szechenyi 
proposed that, with a view to defray the expense of the new 
bridge, the nobles should abdicate, as far as it was concerned, 
their special privilege ; and it was clear that when such a privi- 
lege was abandoned in any one instance for the sake of the 
public weal, its final abolition was only a matter of time. The 
proposition was carried, as were also several other measures of 
reform, and with this Diet the preparation for the Hungarian 
Revolution may be considered to have begun. The flowing tide 
of liberal sentiment in Hungary was soon aided by an agitation, 
chiefly amongst the Magyar population of Transylvania, which 
in 1834 forced the Government to convoke the Transylvanian Diet. 
which had, contrary to law, been left unsummoned for twenty- 
three years. The leader of the patriotic movementin Transylvania, 
the impetuous Wesselyeni, the true son of his father, who had 
been shut up for four years in Kufstein for storming the castle of 
an obnoxious neighbour, soon passed beyond safe limits, and was 
imprisoned by the Government, a fate which also befell Kossuth, 
and some young men who had tried to walk in his steps. But 
these measures only tended to increase the unpopularity of the 
ruling powers, and to sow disaffection wider. The lead in the 
movement was taken by the Magyars, who comprised a very 
much larger portion of the privileged class than any of the 
other numerous nationalities which inhabit Hungary. Unfor- 
tunately for them, their pre-eminence was too undisputed, and 
day by day the agitation assumed more of a Magyar character, 
while it became evident that the victory of the movement party 
would be anything but a triumph for the Sclave, or the Rouman 
population. A national revival which had taken place amongst 
the Sclavacks, or Sclaves of north-western Hungary, had taken 
the form partly of a passive resistance to the exaggerated claims 
of the Magyars, partly of a controversy with the Czechs of 
Prague, as to the respective merits of the Sclavack and Czechian 
dialects. But the linguistic enthusiasm of the Croats, another 
branch of the great Sclave family, soon became more formidable. 
For generations there had existed a party in Croatia which re- 
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sisted what it considered the exaggerated claims of the Presburg 
Diet, and aimed at giving greater power to the minor Diet which 
assembled at Agram. <A long controversy had been waged 
about the relations to Croatia and Hungary respectively, of the 
district between the Save and the Danube, which is usually 
known as Sclavonia, and about the port of Fiume in the Adria- 
tic. These, and other ancient matters of dispute, were of course 
called into new life when the Magyars proposed to abolish the 
use of the Latin, which had for ages been the language of busi- 
ness in Hungary, and to oblige every one who wished the 
smallest possible public office throughout the whole of Hungary 
to speak Magyar, thereby confining in practice the use of all 
other languages to the family circle. It is possible that the 
reaction in favour of their own nationality among the Croats 
might not have reached a dangerous height if it had not been 
for the efforts of Louis Gai, a journalist of great talent, who, 
after having been brought up at a German university, returned 
to Croatia, and started a newspaper, with the view of advocating 
the claims of his countrymen to become the leaders of a great 
Illyrian movement, which was to embrace not only Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, but also a large portion of European 
Turkey. Increased experience of the world soon showed Gai 
that his dreams were at least premature, but he roused an en- 
thusiasm which was artfully taken advantage of by men who 
were looking nearer home, to excite the Croats to resist the 
encroachments of the Magyar majority in the Presburg Diet. 
When, therefore, that majority succeeded, in 1844, in getting the 
Vienna authorities upon their side, and in making Magyar the 
official language of the whole of Hungary, the irritation of the 
Croats became very bitter, and they were in consequence a ready 
instrument in the hands of the Austrian Government, some years 
later, in opposing the ultra-Magyar party, by force of arms, 
although there is no evidence to show that, at the moment of 
which we are speaking, the policy of Vienna was dictated by 
any views about the use te which the Croats might be put if 
the worst came to the worst in Hungary. Indeed, the evidence 
is all the other way. The men of the sysTEM followed their 
wonted habit, and thought of nothing but keeping things quiet. 
‘If the Hungarians were to ask for the moon, it was truly said 
at this time, ‘I verily believe that the Austrian Government 
would not refuse their request, but would only say that the 
matter required mature consideration.’ 

While the linguistic controversy was inflaming the passions 
of the Magyars, and exciting anti-Magyar feelings through all 
the non-Magyar populations of Hungary, a number of other 
irritating questions were being discussed in successive Diets, 2 
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the county meetings, and in the press, which last, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Kossuth, had suddenly grown into a 
great power. There was the question of the religious education 
to be given to the children of mixed marriages,—a most impor- 
tant matter in a country where the Protestants are so numerous. 
This subject of dispute, after a long struggle with the Ultra- 
montanes, was settled in a liberal sense. There was the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the immunities of the nobiles in matters 
of taxation, of the increase of the political power of the urban 
communities, of the better ordering of the counties, of the 
criminal law, of improving the material condition of the country, 
with many others. Discussion gradually opened the eyes of 
nearly all politicians to the necessity of making vast changes in 
Hungary, and three parties slowly separated themselves and fell 
into rank. These were (1.) the Conservatives, led by the Chan- 
cellor Apponyi, who wished for a strongly centralized govern- 
ment of the absolutist kind, the driving-wheel of which should 
be in Vienna ; (2.) the Liberals, led by Deak, who wished for a 
government of the constitutional kind, based on a reform of the 
old institutions of Hungary, the driving-wheel of which should 
be the Diet ; (3.) a party whose views were as yet indeterminate, 
but which became, in 1848-49, the revolutionary and democratic 
party, and which, in the Diet of 1847, was led by Kossuth. 
Count Stephen Széchenyi became a little before this time 
identified with the Conservative party, much in the same way 
in which we have seen M. Michel Chevalier gradually become 
an out-and-out imperialist, because he thought that through the 
Conservatives and the Vienna government his plans for the 
material amelioration of the country would best be carried out. 

An important section of the second party was led by Baron 
Joseph Eétvos, who, possessing a far deeper knowledge of 
political science than most of his countrymen, and entitled, from 
his wide and varied knowledge, to take rank among the best of 
his contemporaries, looked with impatience on the many follies 
and atrocities of the old Hungarian system, which he has satir- 
ized in The Village Notary, and would have desired to govern 
Hungary on a more centralized system, the driving-wheel of 
which should be the Diet, amended and made into a parliament 
after the English manner. 

These parties met in the Diet of 1847, and in its discussions 
were being gradually shaped and moulded. What forms they 
all, and especially the third, might ultimately have taken if the 
Revolution had not, in February 1848, broken out in Paris, it is 
impossible to say, but that event acted in Hungary, as in so 
many other places, like a torch in a powder magazine. On the 
Ist of March 1848, Kossuth rose and said, ‘ There are moments 
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when the Legislature must not only demand reforms, but also 
ward off dangers.’ With these words the curtain fell upon the 
old party contests. 

The interest which attaches to all that is passing in Hungary 
at the present moment, has induced us to trace the course of 
events in that country at far greater length than it will be 
necessary to do those of the rest of the Empire. 

The assemblies of the nobles in the provinces on this side the 
Leitha, more especially in Bohemia and Lower Austria, began 
also during this period to show symptoms of discontent. Their 
efforts were, as was perhaps natural, chiefly directed to obtain 
greater liberty, and some substantial share of political power 
for their own class; but their members were by no means un- 
affected by the liberal aspirations of more advanced countries. 
Many of them were more or less familiar with French and Eng- 
lish literature, or had travelled in Western Europe; and their 
efforts, if barren of immediate political advantage to themselves, 
nevertheless cast further discredit upon the sySTEM, by showing 
not only its inapplicability to modern exigencies, but, in some 
cases, its distinct opposition to still unrepealed laws. 

The nobility was the only class which could give voice to its 
complaints, but the professional and commercial classes suffered 
at least equally. The system had succeeded in repressing, but 
not in crushing, the intelligence of the Empire. There grew 
up after the year 1815, very slowly and gradually, a race of 
men to whom the articles of the Court journalists and the verses 
of the Court poets were wholly intolerable. There was a time 
when the self-satisfied saying, 

‘s’ist nur a Kaiserstadt s’ ist nur a Wien,’ 


represented the creed of all the German-speaking subjects of 
the Kaiser; but that delusion had hardly outlived the Emperor 
Francis, and by the year 1840 had quite vanished away. The 
censorship was now felt to be an evil which was only endurable 
because it was so constantly evaded. It had become, indeed, 
to a great extent inoperative; for so surely as a work was pro- 
nounced harmless by the censor, the public refused to buy it, 
and so surely as a work printed in Leipzig or Hamburg obtained 
the distinction of a ‘damnatur, it was sure to be smuggled in 
scores over all the northern frontiers. Instead of the literature 
of the Romanticists, some of whom had looked lovingly to 
Austria, and had even selected it for their habitation, there 
were now the spirit-stirring verses of Count Auersperg (Ana- 
stasius Griin), whose Spaziergdnge eines Wiener Poeten attacked 
the existing state of things in no measured way. The Govert- 
ment itself was obliged to call in the assistance of strictly pro- 
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hibited journals, if it wished to defend itself with effect ; for to 
the statements of the authorized organs no credence at all was 
attached. The schools were everywhere in an utterly wretched 
condition; and the few Austrian subjects who could boast of 
any superior acquirements, had either obtained them abroad, or 
only after a laborious course of study at home, the first step of 
which was to blot out from their memories nine-tenths of what 
they had acquired from their teachers. 

The last blow was given to the tottering edifice by the events 
which took place in the Polish provinces in 1846. For some 
months it had been manifest to all who had eyes to see, that 
the Poles of the emigration were about to make a new attack 
upon their enemies. Warsaw was their principal object, but 
they proposed to begin operations in Posen and Galicia. The 
little independent republic of Cracow, the last remnant of 
ancient Poland which had not been seized by the spoiler, was 
the centre of their patriotic but foolish machinations ; and the 
21st of February 1846 was destined for the outbreak of the 
insurrection. The Austrian Government, although quite aware 
of what was intended, took its measures so badly as to allow 
General Collin, who had marched into Cracow at the request of 
the representatives of the three partitioning powers, to be over- 
whelmed and driven out,—the honour of the Austrian flags 
being only saved by the courage and conduct of Benedek, whose 

name became then for the first time famous. The same care- 
lessness which the rulers showed in not sufficiently strengthen- 
ing the hands of Collin, led them to neglect giving specific 
orders to the officials who were scattered through the Polish 
provinces. The result of this was, that when the insurrection 
broke out, and the Ruthenian peasants came to ask what part 
they should take, they were too often, it is to be feared, directed 
by men who were in panic fear for their own lives to secure the 
persons of their disaffected Polish landlords, living or dead. 

How far the Vienna authorities were accessories before the 
fact to the hideous massacres which followed, it is very difficult 
to decide. Certain it is, that after the insurrection had broken 
out, rewards were paid by Austrian employés to the men who 
were engaged in the massacres, And on the heads of those 
Whose culpable negligence permitted such things to happen, 
must rest an amount of reprobation, but little inferior to what 
would have been their due, if, as was loudly asserted by the 
Poles, and very generally believed throughout Europe, they had 
delibe rately planned out for the assassins their bloody and 
terrible work, 

Before the end of the year 1846 Cracow was seized by Austria, 
in spite of the hostile attitude of France and England,—a pro- 
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ceeding for which there is but one excuse, and that is, that 
Prince Metternich knew perfectly well that if Austria hesitated 
to do the deed, Russia was determined not to be so scrupulous, 
The massacres had excited the people against Austria all through 
Western Europe. The incorporation of Cracow was not less 
successful in alienating statesmen. By that act Metternich 
stultified his whole life, threw ridicule upon the treaty of 
Vienna, and illustrated once more the true words of the poet 


‘Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam,’ 


by affording an admirable precedent to be followed in the case 
of Lombardy. 

Such were the effects of the occurrences in Austrian Poland 
upon the foreign relations of the Empire, but they were hardly 
less momentous in their influence upon its internal condition. 
The detestation with which the Ruthenian peasants regarded 
their Polish landlords was the result not only of differences of 
race and of religion, but of long ages of oppression. It was 
quite clear that the relations between the owners and cultiva- 
tors of the soil in those provinces must be materially altered ; 
but no sooner was the idea of an important alteration anywhere 
introduced, than the leading idea of the SYSTEM was shown to be 
unsound. From the moment that changes began to be made in 
the landed tenures of the Polish provinces, partial and ineffec- 
tive though those changes were, the desire for change seized the 
one class which had hitherto been on the side of the Govern- 
ment, from Bodenbach to Orsova. The stupid Conservatism of 
the peasants was at an end, and one more element of confusion 
was introduced. 

Those who were politically or pecuniarily interested in 
Austria, will not soon forget with what anxiety they watched 
for the first news of the effect which should be produced in 
that country by the news of the February revolution in Paris. 
No one could have visited any part of the Empire, during the 
course of 1847, without perceiving that everywhere a most dan- 
gerous spirit was at work. The question which no stranger 
who had not enjoyed very exceptional opportunities could 
answer, was, how far will it be in the power of the Government 
to put down firmly and finally any troubles that may break 
out? For as to the certainty of troubles breaking out there 
really could be no doubt, unless, indeed, in the minds of Prince 
Metternich and his friends, who seem to have foreseen nothing, 
and provided against nothing. 

The first effects were seen in Presburg, but the echo of the 
words of Kossuth, to which we have alluded above, died away 
before they reached our shores, and Englishmen first learned 
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that a storm was about to burst when they heard of the dis- 
turbances in the Austrian capital upon the 13th of March, fol- 
lowed, as they soon were, by the resignation and flight of Prince 
Metternich. 

The words of Kossuth on the 1st of March marked, as we 
have seen, the end of ‘the old order. From that moment the 
great agitator abandoned himself to the impulses of the moment, 
and, partly acted on by events, partly exercising a reflex action 
upon them, hurried along his strange and meteoric course, till 
the day when, in the great church at Debreczin, amidst the 
plaudits of a multitude which had gone wild with excitement, 
he proclaimed the dethronement of the House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine and the independence of Hungary. 

The events of the 1st of March 1848 at Presburg were fol- 
lowed by six weeks crowded with events of the most exciting 
and important character, the array of which was closed by the 
Emperor’s going in person to that city, and formally sanctioning 
a series of resolutions of a highly revolutionary character, which 
had been passed under the influence of the orator, who had 
attained in a few days a world-wide reputation. These are the 
laws of 1848, about which we have heard somuch. We give 
a précis of them, taken from the work called Hungary and its 
Revolutions, with a Memoir of Kossuth, which affords, on this 
head, more detailed information than the work of Professor 
Springer. 

‘The substance of the resolutions passed in this Diet, and con- 
firmed by the King, was as follows :—-That the executive power 
should be exercised through the Ministry alone. That the Pala- 
tine, in the absence of the King, should be invested with all 
royal power, excepting the appointments of the dignitaries of 
the Church, officers of the army, the high barons of the king- 
dom, and the disposal of the army when out of Hungary. That 
every member of the Cabinet should be responsible for his offi- 
cial acts, liable to impeachment by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and to be tried by a committee from the Chamber of Magnates. 
That the sessions of the Diet be held at Pesth, and the laws 
sanctioned during the session by the King. That perfect 
equality of rights, as well as of public burdens, should be estab- 
lished among all the people of Hungary, without distinction of 
class, race, or denomination. That the franchise should be ex- 
tended to every man possessing property to the value of three 
hundred florins, or an income of one hundred ; to every one 
who had received a diploma in a university ; and every artisan 
who employed an apprentice. That with the concurrence of 
both countries, Hungary and Transylvania, and their Diets, 
should be incorporated. That the number of representatives 
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sent by Croatia to the Diet should be increased from three to 
eighteen, and the internal institutions of that province remain 
the same as before. That the military frontiers of Hungary, or 
border troops, should be placed under the authority of the Hun- 
garian Minister of War.’ 

We do not propose to enter into any detail as to the events 
of the revolutionary period, which occupied nearly the whole of 
1848 and 1849. The direct influence of the transactions which 
then occurred upon the history of Austria, during the last six- 
teen years, has not been so great as might have been expected, 
and if we were to attempt to describe with any minuteness the 
elements which then came to the surface, and which may be 
expected to work in various ways during the years that are 
coming, we should be carried far beyond the limits to which 
even the longest article can be extended. Through the com- 
plications of the eventful months which followed the flight of 
Prince Metternich, we know no more sober guide than Professor 
Springer, and for no period of recent history is a sober guide 
more wanted. Greater issues were decided before Sebastopol, 
far larger masses of men were hurled against each other in the 
American civil conflict, but no war of our time has ever ap- 
proached in romantic interest that which was waged in 1848 
and 1849 upon the plains of Hungary. 

The English public was plentifully supplied, from 1850 to 
1854, with the narratives of rival generals, and with the pamph- 
lets, sometimes disguised in the form of history, of the con- 
tending parties; but we know no narrative and no political 
treatise in English, referring to these events, which we could 
venture to recommend, without advising the reader to follow 
up its perusal with that of a work of diametrically opposite 
tendency. 

The two great gains which the moral earthquake of 1848 
brought to Austria were, that through wide provinces of the 
Empire, and more especially in Hungary, it swept away the sort 
of semi-vassalage in which the peasantry had been left by the 
Urbarium of Maria Theresa, and other reforms akin to, or 
founded upon it, and introduced modern in the place of middle- 
age relations between the two extremes of society. Secondly, 
it overthrew the policy of do-nothing,—a surer guarantee for the 
continuance of abuses than even the determination, which soon 
manifested itself at head-quarters, to make the head of the 
State more absolute than ever. 

After the taking of Vienna by Windischgriitz, the National 
Assembly had, on the 15th of November 1848, been removed 
from the capital to the small town of Kremsier, in Moravia. 
Here it prolonged an ineffective existence till March 1849, when 
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the Court Camarilla felt itself strong enough to put an end to 
an inconvenient censor, and in March 1849 it ceased to exist. 
A constitution was at the same time promulgated, which con- 
tained many good provisions, but which was never heartily 
approved by the ruling powers, or vigorously carried into effect, 
—the proclamation of a state of siege in many cities, and 
other expedients of authority in a revolutionary period, easily 
enabling it to be set at nought. The successes of the reaction 
in other parts of Europe, and above all the coup-détat in 
Paris, emboldened Schwartzenberg to throw off the mask ; and 
on the last day of 1851, Austria became once more a pure 
despotism. 

The young Emperor had taken ‘ Viribus wnitis’ for his motto; 
and his advisers interpreted those words to mean that Austria 
was henceforward to be a State as highly centralized as France, 
—a State in which the Minister at Vienna was absolutely to 
govern everything from Salzburg to the Iron Gate. The hand 
of authority had been severely felt in the pre-revolutionary 
period, but now advantage was to be taken of the revolution 
to make it felt far more than ever. In Hungary, for example, 
which had, as we have seen, always proved intractable, even 
when the Germanic provinces were living in contented servi- 
tude, it was fondly imagined that there would be no more 
trouble. The old political division into counties was swept 
away ; the whole land was divided into five provinces ; and the 
courtiers might imagine that from henceforth the Magyars would 
be as easily led as the inhabitants of Upper Austria. These 
delusions soon became general, but they owed their origin, partly 
to the enthusiastic ignorance of those who were at the head of 
the army, and partly to two men, about whom we must say a 
word. The first of these was Prince Schwartzenberg, the son of 
the generalissimo of the Allied Armies in the campaign of 1814. 
Bred to diplomacy,he was the Austrian Minister at Naples when 
the revolution broke out in that capital, then served for a short 
period under the imperial flag in northern Italy, and shortly after- 
wards returned to the centre of affairs, to animate the drooping 
spirits of the Court. Several of his sayings will be remembered, 
and they show a certain amount of shrewdness and insight; but 
there is nothing recorded, either of his words or actions, which 
bears evidence of a high capacity for statesmanship, to say 
nothing of wisdom or matured political ability. He had energy 
and power of will; nor would it be difficult to draw a parallel 
between him and Count Bismark, although we are bound to 
say that the latter has given much greater proof of talent. In 
audacity, however, there is little to choose between them; and 
in the ‘Systole and Diastole’ of German politics, the Prussian 
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statesman played in 1865, to the disadvantage of Austria, just 
the same part which the Austrian statesman played in 1850 to 
the disadvantage of Russia. Those who are tempted to attach 
too much importance to such triumphs of audacity should re- 
member how much easier it is to cut knots than to unravel 
them, and wait to see the end. 

Whether Prince Schwartzenberg might have developed any 
higher powers if his life had been prolonged, we cannot say. 
He died suddenly in April 1852. 

‘More space to develop his energies,’ we might almost say 
‘More rope to hang himself? was given to Alexander Bach, who 
succeeded the conservative, but able, and by no means bigoted 
Stadion, when the health of that statesman broke down in 
1849. Bach was born in 1813, and was the son of a provincial 
employé under the department of Justice, who, however, eventu- 
ally removed to the capital, where he established a thriving 
business as an attorney. His son began life as a clerk in his 
father’s office, studied the law with success, and became a Doctor 
Juris. He then travelled, and ultimately succeeded his father. 
Before 1848 he was so conspicuous, both as a jurist and as a re- 
former, that he was called to take the portfolio of Justice in the 
Ministry which came into power in May 1848. His behaviour 
in this office gave much offence to the extreme revolutionary 
party ; and during the disturbances which marked the month 
of October in that year, his life was in some danger. Whether 
it was that the experiences of that stormy time cooled his re- 
forming ardour, or whether it was that the temperature of that 
ardour had been always exaggerated,—or whether, as his ene- 
mies assert, he distinctly changed sides to further his own pur- 
poses,—or whether again he was gradually led further than he 
meant to go down the slope of reaction—we need not here 
inquire; but certain it is, that after the first successes of the 
Court he soon became one of its most trusted agents. His two 
leading ideas were to cover the whole Empire with a German 
bureaucracy, and to draw closer the ties which connected the 
Court of Vienna with that of Rome. In his view, and in that 
of the ecclesiastics who acted with him, much of the evil that 
prevailed in the Empire could be traced to the anti-religious 
influences which had acted on the mind of Joseph m.; and it 
was under his auspices,and those of Count Leo Thun, that Austria 
made that extraordinary retrograde movement which was an- 
nounced to Europe by the conclusion of the Concotdat. If 
absolutism in Austria had a fair trial from the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1851 to the Italian war, it is to Bach that it was owing; 
and if it utterly and ludicrously failed, it is he more than any 
other man who must bear the blame. 
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Already, in 1849, the bureaucracy had been re-organized, but 
in 1852 new and stricter regulations were introduced. Every- 
thing was determined by precise rules,—even the exact amount 
of hair which the employé was permitted to wear upon his face. 
Hardly any question was thought sufficiently insignificant to 
be decided upon the spot. The smallest matters had to be re- 
ferred to Vienna, if their settlement had not been provided for 
in the instructions previously issued. The higher officials were 
directed to keep an accurate record of the political dispositions 
of their subordinates, and the non-official citizens were sub- 
jected almost as completely to the despotism of these subordi- 
nates, as they were to that of their superiors. The result of all 
this was, that in spite of many improvements upon the pre- 
revolutionary system in matters of detail, and a greatly increased 
vigour at head-quarters, the internal affairs of the Empire soon 
fell into hopeless confusion. The finances, which had been 
thrown into terrible disorder by the events of the Revolution, 
and by the expenses attendant on the menacing attitude 
adopted towards Prussia in 1850, showed no tendency to re- 
covery. The new Communal organization was put off from year 
to year, and was at last promulgated in 1859, only to be found 
absurd and unworkable. The new criminal code, which was 
one of the few things actually accomplished during this period, 
revived obsolete punishments, was particularly severe upon the 
press, and in all respects disgraceful. The same may be said 
of the Concordat, concluded in 1855, of which the best that can 
be told is, that it has never been so fully carried out as its pro- 
moters desired, and that it was a most efficient instrument in 
exciting hatred against the party to which it owes its origin. 
The best thing between the pacification of Hungary and October 
1860, was the remodelling of the system of public instruction 
by Count Leo Thun,—a statesman who, although his opinions 
led him to promote the views of the Ultramontane party, had 
yet sufficient firmness not to let it drag him further than he 
wished to go, and sufficient enlightenment to see that the state 
of the Austrian schools and universities was simply disastrous 
and intolerable. In general, however, the politicians of the 
reactionary period showed themselves singularly incapable of 
translating their ideas into accomplished facts, partly, perhaps, 
from want of ability, but much more because the task which 
they had set themselves was absurd and impossible. It was a 
time of great activity in the public offices, of endless instruc- 
tions, counter-instructions, revised counter-instructions, and so 
forth ; and when we learn that between 1849 and 1860 the 
medical department of the army was re-organized four times, the 
artillery and engineers three times, the Judge-advocate’s depart- 
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ment three times, and the War Office at least four times ; when 
we learn, further, that the same spirit prevailed in other 
branches of the administration, we can hardly be surprised that 
the great ruin of the Italian war brought down with a crash the 
whole edifice of the reaction. 

While the internal affairs of the Empire were going from bad 
to worse, its external affairs were by no means prosperous. All 
those who understood the German question saw that the triumph 
gained at the expense of Prussia in 1850 could only be of tem- 
porary importance. There were fewer who were aware that 
Louis Napoleon had been on the very point of declaring war 
against Austria, immediately after the news of the battle of 
No ovara had reached Paris, or who felt certain that the day 
would ere long arrive, when France would break with a strong 
hand the web of treaties which Metternich had woven around 
the limbs of Italy. A quarrel with Switzerland, and another 
with Piedmont, came to embitter public opinion in Europe 
against the Cabinet of Vienna, already roused by the exagger- 
ated, but eloquent declamations of Kossuth, as well in the New 
as in the Old World. The mission of Count Leiningen to Con- 
stantinople on the subject of Montenegro was by many supposed 
to be a diversion in favour of Russia; and although this has 
never been proved, and is in itself improbable, it did not tend 
to make Austria more popular either in France or England. 
Her uncertain attitude during the Crimean War alternately 
flattered and dashed the hopes of the West ; and although the 
diplomatist can hardly blame her, the opinion of intelligent 
Europe was not gained to her side, while she became to Russia 
the object of the most deadly hostility. Thus, at the table of 
the Congress in Paris, she had hardly a single real friend, and 
men began to watch, with all the pleasures ‘of malevolence, the 
struggle between her and the wily Genevese-Italian, who was 
destined to rob her of all she had won in the Peninsula by the 
labours and the crimes of more than forty years. 

The isolated position in which Austria was placed after the 
conclusion of the Russian war, had a very unfavourable in- 
fluence upon her internal politics. The watchword of the new 
system was, as we have seen, ‘ Viribus wnitis,; but now the 
wielders of these ‘united forces, the Ministers at Vienna, at 
length thoroughly awake to the fact that their system was a 
failure, began to throw the blame upon each other. Bruck, the 
one man of real insight amongst them, occupied his high posi- 
tion as Finance Minister solely i in virtue of his merit, and had 
none of those powerful connexions which are necessary to one 
who would carry through great reforms without popular sup- 
port. He passed his time making one concession here, another 
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there, in the vain hope of getting something useful done. It 
was all in vain. From the beginning of 1849 to the end of 
1858, the public debt rose from 1200 million florins to 2292 
million florins, and every source of taxation had in the mean- 
time been strained to the uttermost. The years 1857 and 1858 
passed in peace, but without producing any important improve- 
ments in the state of things; and at last in 1859 the long- 
deferred retribution came. 

There was no violent outbreak of disaffection, and although 
Kossuth accompanied the Emperor in his Italian campaign, 
ready to do what he could to raise Hungary as soon as the 
French flag appeared on Hungarian soil, he prudently insisted 
upon its appearance there as a condition precedent. It is of 
good augury for the non-resurrection of absolutism in Austria 
that it was not overthrown, but died a natural death. Bach 
was dismissed in August 1859, and was succeeded by Count 
Goluchowski, a man of much inferior ability, who had been 
Governor of Galicia, but who did not do anything as Minister 
to justify the respectable reputation which he brought into the 
Government. M. de Hiibner became at the same time Minister 
of Police, and showed, during his short tenure of office, far more 
consideration for the press, and far more desire for reform, than 
his predecessor. Both he and the Foreign Minister, Count 
Rechberg, are believed to have seen, even at this period, that 
concessions to Hungary had become absolutely necessary. In- 
deed, M. de Hiibner is said to have resigned his portfolio in con- 
sequence of the rejection of his plans for effecting something in 
this direction. 

It must be borne in mind that all through the reactionary 
period the so-called ‘Old Conservative party’ (whose name, be it 
remembered, has nothing now to do with the sort of questions 
which divide our Liberals and Conservatives) amongst the 
Hungarian magnates, had been protesting as ardently against 
the system of M. Bach as they had protested against the ideas 
of Kossuth in 1848. Those who would follow the outs and ins 
of their long struggle—and no one, we are persuaded, can follow 
them without having his impression of the political capacity of 
the Magyars considerably raised—should read the earlier pages 
of the work called Drei Jahre Verfassungsstreit, the author of 
which is well known, and is a person whose possession of the 
best information can be relied upon. 

The resolution to break with the system of M. Bach was not, 
however, taken in a day, and even after his dismissal things 
went on for a time in the old fashion. Numerous commissions 
were called into life, charged to advise the Government, but 
nothing decisive was done, except by a Hungarian Commission, 
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which refused to report, and reminded the rulers that if they 
wanted advice about Hungary, the best plan would be to obey 
the laws and summon the Hungarian Diet. Abroad, the Austrian 
diplomatists fought hard to recover the ground which they had 
lost in Italy, and are said to have arranged the preliminaries 
of a grand Catholic league, which they fondly believed would 
replace them in their old position, and which would perhaps 
have given serious trouble if it had not been for Garibaldi’s 
timely landing at Marsala. At home, the reactionists obtained 
a triumph by driving Bruck to commit suicide, not, however, 
before he had publicly pointed out that the whole system of 
government in Austria was rotten to the core. 

The first step in advance was made in the end of May 1860, 
by calling together the assembly which was known as the 
‘Verstiirkte Reichsrath’ (strengthened Council of the Empire). 
Ever since 1851 there had existed a Reichsrath, but this was a 
mere Governmental board, remarkable for nothing, unless it 
were that it was a shade more illiberal than the other public 
departments. The new Reichsrath was an assembly of notables 
from all parts of the Empire, chiefly, but not exclusively, com- 
posed of men of very high rank. What the Government ex- 
pected from the Reichsrath was advice as to what was to be 
done in the dire perplexity into which want of money, Hungarian 
disaffection, and its other misfortunes, had thrown it; but of 
specific advice it succeeded in getting very little. On the other 
hand, the Reichsrath thoroughly condemned the existing state 
of things, and begged the Emperor, in his omnipotence, to find 
out and apply a remedy. Nothing was further from its views 
than to make an energetic demand for a constitution, and the 
Saxon Transylvanian, M. Maager, who ventured to pronounce 
that dreaded name too loudly, was no doubt thought by the 
majority of his colleagues a very dangerous person. The chief 
difference of opinion which was manifested in the Reichsrath, 
related to the amount of centralization and de-centralization 
to be maintained in the re-organized Empire. The opinion of 
the de-centralizing or federalist party prevailed, and the Govern- 
ment proceeded, a week or two after the four months’ session of 
the ‘strengthened Council of the Empire’ came to an end, to 
issue the Diploma of the 20th October 1860. The broad 
difference between the system of M. Bach, and that inaugurated 
by the October Diploma, was this,—that, while in the Bach 
system everything was, as we have seen, regulated, down to the 
minutest detail, by the Government offices at Vienna, acting 
under the pressure of unmitigated despotism, in the system 
inaugurated by the October Diploma, a broad distinction was 
drawn between those general concerns of the Empire which had 
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to be regulated at Vienna, and those particular concerns of the 
provinces, which had to be regulated by the provincial assemblies. 
Further, a sort of modified system of representation was intro- 
duced, by the creation of a new sort of Reichsrath, consisting of 
one hundred persons, whose members were to be selected by 
the Emperor from the provincial assemblies. 

This was well, so far as it went, but it did not go far enough. 
Hungary, indeed, had her Diet, which could immediately be 
called together, and could, if the nation were so minded, proceed 
to take its share in working this new system. Hungary, how- 
ever, positively refused to do anything of the sort, and the 
measures taken to enable it to elect members to the Diet, in the 
manner customary before the Revolution, wholly failed to lead 
the country to give up its determination to stand firm in its 
legal position, and to have the laws of 1848, or nothing. The 
difficulty in the Germanic or Germanized provinces was different, 
but not less great. In them there were no provincial assemblies 
at all adequate to modern necessities, and when Count Golu- 
chowski was rash enough to publish the scheme of provincial 
assemblies devised by M. Bach, in the height of the reaction, 
retaining as it did many of the worst features of the pre- 
revolutionary period, he was met with a shout of derision, and 
soon afterwards retired from office, having made himself ‘im- 
possible’ on both sides of the Leitha. 

His successor was M. Schmerling, of whom we shall have 
more to say presently, but in the meantime we may observe 
that it was in the winter of 1860-61, that the two parties 
which at this moment divide the Empire began to take a 
definite shape. The nucleus of these two parties, respectively, 
were the Hungarian advisers of the Court, who thought that if 
Hungary could only be fully conciliated, other things would 
in the end come right of themselves, and those German advisers, 
who thought that if the Germanic or Germanized provinces could 
be fully conciliated, Hungary might be coerced, and obliged to 
take its part in working a new system, the driving-wheel of 
which should be a parliament at Vienna, acting under moderate 
pressure on the part of the sovereign,—a parliament in which 
the non-Germanic provinces should indeed be fairly and liberally 
represented, but in the eye of which even Hungary should be 
merely a province like the Vorarlberg, and not a kingdom 
connected with the rest of the Empire by the link of the Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

One of the most important incidents of this period was the 
summoning to Vienna of Baron Nicholas Vay, the leader of the 
Hungarian Protestants, in their struggle against the encroach- 
ments of the central authorities, which was one of the many 
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results of the unlucky policy which was inaugurated by M. 
Bach. Vay had been three times tried by Haynau’s military 
commissions ; twice he was acquitted, but at last convicted, and 
imprisoned for two years in Theresienstadt. At this moment 
he was the most popular man in Hungary; for the religious 
contest had been really a political one, and had engaged the 
sympathies, not only of the Protestants, but of other confessions 
also. This man was now made Chancellor of Hungary, and 
exerted a most important influence, until he was obliged to 
retire in the summer of 1861. He is understood to have been 
one of those most instrumental in raising M. Schmerling to 
power, probably because, knowing his ability, and miscalculating 
the strength of his Germanism, he thought that he would 
understand and be equal to the situation. 

It soon became clear, however, that it was not to the views 
of Baron Vay that M. Schmerling would give his support. 

There ought, indeed, as it seems after the event, to have been 
little doubt as to the scale into which the new Minister would 
throw his influence. Born in 1805, of a family which belonged 
originally to the Rhine-land, but which settled last century in 
Lower Austria, he had passed his early manhood and middle 
life in the bureaucracy, and is before all things a bureaucrat 
liberal in the ends he pursues,—not liberal in the means by which 
he would compass them. A decided opponent of the sysTeM, he 
had made himself observed in the provincial assembly of Lower 
Austria before 1848, and had been sent in the spring of that 
year to represent Austrian interests at Frankfort. There he 
took a conspicuous place in the ranks of the Gross-Deutsch 
party, and combated with all his might the idea of the Prussian 
Hegemony. On his return to Vienna he became a member of 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s Ministry, but retired from it when it 
began to move fast down the steep of reaction. 

A man with these antecedents was not likely to yield with- 
out a struggle to the pretensions of Hungary. If the Hun- 
garians could make good their claims, farewell for ever to the 
idea of a great united Germany, to which Vienna should give 
the word of command! The views of the new Minister were 
no secret to his colleagues, and the breach between him and 
those who represented the interests of Hungary in the Govern- 
ment became every day wider and wider. 

The first result of M. Schmerling’s activity was the Patent of 
February 26th, 1861. This document was in form an addition to 
the Diploma of October 1860, but in reality it amounted to a new 
constitution. Instead of the Reichsrath of a hundred members, 
sitting in one chamber, it created a much larger Reichsrath, 
sitting in two chambers; and whereas the Diploma of October 
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contemplated a federalist organization, the Patent of February 
contemplated a centralized organization, worked by a real 
Parliament, which might eventually grow to be as powerful as 
our own. There is nothing in such a conception that can be 
otherwise than agreeable to an Englishman. But that is not the 
question. The question is, are the circumstances of Austria . 
such as to make it possible to create and to work such an 
organization? The events of the last five years have answered 
that question for us, but in the early spring of 1861 it was not 
so easy to answer. The experiment was of course to the last 
degree hazardous; but one can hardly blame a statesman who 
held M. Schmerling’ s views with regard to Central European 
politics, if he dete rmined to make a fight for it. 

The first thing to be done was to call together the Hungarian 
Diet, which had not met since the Re volution, and to try w hether 
it could not be induced to come to terms. The next step was 
to summon the new Reichsrath, in the constitution of which an 
arrangement was introduced for turning it into a ‘special or 
restricted Reichsrath, for the discussion of the affairs of the 
German and Germanized provinces, so that its activity would 
not necessarily be suspended, even if the Hungarians were to 
prove obstinate. 

The Hungarian Diet met upon the 6th of April; at first in 
Buda, and immediately afterwards in Pesth. Some time was 
occupied with the verification of the elections, and then the 
struggle of parties commenced. The point debated was whether 
the Diet should reply to the Crown by an address or by a reso- 
lution. The moderates, led by Deak, preferred an address ; the 
extreme party, led by Count Teleki, preferred a resolution, 
taking their stand upon the undoubted fact that the Emperor 
was not, according to the laws of the pre-revolutionary period, 
de jure king of Hungary; for, as we have already seen, accord- 
ing to the old view, ‘ Pri inceps est qui jurat, qui jurata servat, et 
qui coronatus est’ Just at this crisis Count Teleki committed 
suicide, having found himself in a position from which he 
thought he could not escape without either being false to his 
political convictions or breaking a promise which he had given 
to the Emperor. The views of the ‘Address party’ in the end 
prevailed, but they made some concessions to the views of their 
opponents, and amongst other things omitted the title of 
Imperial Royal’ in addressing the Emperor. This was objected 
to at Vie nna, and the address was finally voted unanimously 
in the form in which it was originally proposed by Deak. 

It is far from impossible that, if the Government had shown 
itself disposed to make concessions to Hungary, it would have 
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got better terms than it is now likely to have to put up with; 
but concession was the last thing of which it thought. The 
jurists in the service of M. Schmerling answered the Hungarian 
address, and showed, at least to their own satisfaction, that 
Hungary had no shadow of right to stand upon, that the Revolu- 
tion had swept away all her old franchises, and that she was in 
no better position than any other province of the Empire. 
Between parties so diametrically opposed as those of Deak and 
Schmerling, it was evident that there could be no rapproche- 
ment, and so in August the Diet was dissolved, and the Cabinet 
of Vienna determined to break the spirit of the nation, by rein- 
vigorating for the countries beyond the Leitha the worst maxims 
of M. Bach. 

The day will come, we hope, when the story of the stern 
resistance of Hungary, during the period of four years which 
intervened between the dissolution of the Diet and the issuing 
of the manifesto of the 20th of last September, will be fully told 
to Western Europe. There would, we think, be material in it 
for many pages like the best of those in Baron Eotvoés’s Village 
Notary. We are far from wishing to assert that such a 
record would contain only pages creditable to Hungary. At 
the county meetings, held previously to the meeting of the 
Diet in 1861, much appears to have been said and done 
which was quite unjustifiable, but the Hungarians were right 
in the main, and we must forgive, in a people which has 
been so misgoverned, many excesses which would be unpardon- 
able if the ordinary march of affairs had not been broken by 
revolution and counter-revolution. Mr. Boner’s chapters on 
Transylvanian politics show the effect that the vehement one- 
sidedness of the Magyars produced on the mind of a friendly 
observer, who was not persuaded of what we believe to be true, 
that, namely, the system attempted to be carried out in Hun- 
gary after the dissolution of the Diet could lead to no good 
result. 

We may now return to Vienna, where the Reichsrath as- 
sembled a week or two later than the Hungarian Diet, and was 
opened by a speech of great vigour, in which a breach with the 
old absolutist system was distinctly promised. The place of 
meeting was but badly filled, for neither Hungary, Croatia, 
Transylvania, Galicia, Venice, nor Istria had sent deputies, and 
of the three hundred and forty-three members who ought to 
have attended, only some two hundred were there. It soon 
became clear that of these two hundred about two-thirds were 
distinctly Centralist and Governmental in tone, altogether op- 
posed to the ideas of the Federalist, or, as they have been called, 
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State-right party. In the Upper House, too, the Governmental 
majority was decisive. The tone of these majorities, as shown 
in their first debates, had a bad influence, it would seem, upon 
Ministers, or, if this was not the case, the traditions of the Bach 
system and of the pre-revolutionary period, were too strong to be 
overcome, for certainly very little was done during the years in 
which M. Schmerling enjoyed power, even for the Germanic and 
Germanized provinces. Trade was still in fetters, the trans- 
gressions of the press were punished by long and cruel imprison- 
ments, no right of association for political purposes could even 
be dreamt of, and societies formed for non-political purposes 
were always in danger of being suppressed, if they strayed at all 
too near the charmed boundary. During its later period the 
Reichsrath showed itself far less complaisant to ministers, and 
they had to endure very sharp criticisms; but a dispassionate 
observer will hardly consider that the results of the working of 
the February Patent in Austria were such as to make him very 
much regret the suspension of the sort of constitutional life 
which was enjoyed under it. 

Ever since the dissolution of the Hungarian Diet, and the 
retirement of Vay and Szechen, close relations had been kept up 
between the Hungarian ‘Old Conservatives’ and the Federalist 
section of the Reichsrath. They showed, on the other hand, 
great attention to Deak, and endeavoured to come to an under- 
standing with him, as the leader of the moderate Hungarian 
Liberals. At last, about Easter 1865, a highly conciliatory 
article appeared in his organ at Pesth, and that was speedily 
followed by three letters from Pesth, which appeared in the 
Debatte, setting forth authoritatively the programme of the 
moderate Hungarian Liberals. The Debatte, acting in the in- 
terest of the ‘Old Conservatives,’ claimed for these remark- 
able letters a careful and candid perusal, which they obtained 
in very wide circles, nor can we doubt that they contributed 
materially to prepare the way for a good understanding 

The principal points laid down in these letters are, that, 
without the retirement of M. Schmerling, no good understand- 
ing between Hungary and Vienna could be dreamt of; that 
Deak was in the habit of speaking in the most friendly terms 
of the Lower House of the Reichsrath; and that his friends 
were generally in favour of a conciliatory policy. They then go 
on to point out that the Hungarians take their stand upon the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and that to leave so firm a standing-ground 
would be impossible. Looking, then, to the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion as the ultimate authority on all questions between Hungary 
and its monarch, the writer asks 
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1. Are there any affairs which are common to all the lands 
of the Austrian Empire ? 

2. If so, what are they ? 

3. How should they be managed ? 

The first of these questions was answered by the laws of 1848 
and the addresses of the Diet in 1861. 

There are affairs which are common to all the lands of the 
Austrian Empire. 

The answer to the second question can easily be deduced 
from the Pragmatic Sanction, if we suffer ourselves to be guided 
by the principle, that all affairs which are common to all the 
lands of the Austrian Empire, are so only in so far as their 
being treated as common affairs is necessary to the safety of the 
monarchy. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, then, contemplates all the Austrian 
lands as belonging to one common ruler. The first common 
affair is then the keeping up the position and dignity of the common 
ruler. Next, the Pragmatic Sanction binds the several lands to 
mutual support. That mutual support must be of a twofold kind, 
peaceful and warlike—that is, diplomatic and military. Hene 
the management of foreign relations and of the army are common 
affairs, The management of foreign relations must necessarily 
be entirely common, and guided by one hand. Not so the 
army. The command of the army, and all that relates to its 
internal management, must belong to the Emperor; but the 
right of determining all matters relating to Hungarian troops, 
which it is not necessary to the idea of a common army, should 
belong to one hand, must belong to the Diet. This refers to 
such matters as time of service, recruiting, amount of force, 
billeting, and so forth. Of course, there is nothing in this 
demand to exclude common deliberation as to the quota of 
troops to be furnished by Hungary. 

Another common affair 7s the providing of money for all com- 
mon affairs, and it would be the duty of the Hungarian Finance 
Minister to furnish to the Imperial Finance Minister, Hungary’s 
proper quota; but he would at the same time manage the 
finances of the nation, in so far as they were not common affairs, 
according to the pleasure of the Diet. So, too, the highest and 
broadest questions of commercial policy must also, in the nature 
of things, be common affairs, and a good understanding about 
them can hardly be difficult to arrive at when we remember 
that the tendency of the age is in all countries towards uni- 
formity. 

The answer to the last question is more difficult, and the 
writer speaks, when he comes to deal with it, with more diffi- 
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dence. His leading principles are: that a central Parliament is 
impossible; that a separate Hungarian Ministry is indispens- 
able; and that the countries east and west of the Leitha must 
be considered as two aggregations of lands, having a parity of 
rights. Into his other suggestions we need not go, for they 
have, to a considerable extent, been already left behind by the 
progress of events; but we have analysed his first two letters 
in some detail, because they form the very best short answer 
which we have met with, to the question: What is it precisely 
that the Hungarians want ? 

We ought, perhaps, to say something of the man to whom all 
Hungary is now looking, and whose views are supposed to be 
embodied in these letters. 

Francis Deak was born in the year 1803, on an estate belong- 
ing to his father, in the county of Szalad. He studied at Raab, 
and, like most of the Hungarian gentry, began to attend the 
county meetings as soon as he was of age. There he soon 
became conspicuous, and acquired the goodwill of the Cortes, or 
electors, in so high a degree, that he had no difficulty in suc- 
ceeding his elder brother as their deputy to the Diet, which sat 
from 1832 to 1836. By 1840, his position as the leader of the 
Liberal party was acknowledged, and he had become known 
beyond the limits of his country, for his profound acquaintance 
with her laws, as well as for his wisdom, political tact, and con- 
ciliatory temper. He was not a member of the Diet of 1847, 
but held a portfolio in Count Louis Batthyani’s first Cabinet, in 
1848. This he resigned when Kossuth and his immediate sup- 
porters seemed bent upon pushing matters to extremity; and 
his last public appearance during the revolutionary period was 
as a negotiator in the camp of Windischgritz, when that com- 
mander was marching upon Pesth. After the Revolution, the 
Government of Prince Schwartzenberg tried to induce him to 
aid them in their plans for re-arranging the institutions of Hun- 
gary. Although, however, the changes which he had proposed 
to introduce as Minister were very great, their leading ideas 
were so utterly different from those which were entertained at 
this period in Vienna, that he declined the advances made to 
him, and lived as a private citizen, till the events of 1861 brought 
him, as we have seen, once more into prominence. And now, 
again, ‘the wheel has come full circle, and he stands before 
Europe as the first man of his people. If his wise and moderate 
policy succeeds, no one now living will better deserve the title 
of ‘ pater patric. 

Even before the reconstruction of the Cabinet last summer, 
the royal visit to Hungary, the retirement of M. Schmerling, and 
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other symptoms, showed that a change of system was in contem- 
plation. Of the new Ministers who were gathered under the 
wing of Count Mensdorff-Pouilly, whose importance is not in 
connexion with the internal affairs of the Empire, Count Bel- 
credi became Minister of the Interior for all the provinces not 
linked with the Crown of Hungary. Of Italian descent, he has 
property in Moravia, has been Statthalter of Bohemia, and is 
favourably known as a good administrator, averse to the ‘ Zopf’ 
of the old bureaucratic system; Count Larisch, a nobleman of 
good intentions, but by no means a Gladstone, as a weekly con- 
temporary has described him, took charge of the Finances; while 
George von Majlath, an extremely able man and a good patriot, 
became Chancellor of Hungary. The name, however, which has 
been chiefly mentioned in connexion with the overthrow of the 
Schmerling policy, is that of Count Maurice Esterhazy, who has 
been in the Government ever since the retirement of Baron Vay, 
and this name, it must be admitted, associated as it is in the 
minds of many with intrigue and Jesuitry, has been anything 
but a tower of strength to his colleagues. 

The overthrow of the Schmerling policy was finally an- 
nounced to the Empire by the imperial manifesto of the 20th Sep- 
tember 1865. Whether we agree or disagree with the views which 
dictated it, it is difficult to read that document without feeling 
that the intentions of those who framed it were honest. By it 
the Emperor declares his intention of falling back upon the Dip- 
loma of 20th October 1860, suspending the effect of the Patent 
of the 26th February 1861, with all its consequences. In fact, 
he admits, in effect, that the system of centralization by which 
M. Schmerling had attempted to work out and to modify the 
ideas of the October Diploma, had been an utter failure, and 
that upon the foundation of that Diploma a new system must 
be erected, carrying out its ideas without any modification, at 
least in a Centralist sense. 

The effect produced upon public opinion in Vienna by this 
proclamation was of course very great; and those who, like 
the writer of this paper, chanced to be upon the spot, heard _ 
most diverse opinions. ‘The situation,’ said one, ‘is as triste a 
possible. The Ministry stands alone, and has really no panty, 
except in Hungary.” ‘Why do you come here at present? said 
a second; ‘you can learn nothing now. All that was has dis- 
appeared, and nothing has been put in its place.’ ‘The present 
position of affairs, said a third, ‘is very puzzling, and the Ger- 
mans are not unnaturally irritated ; but the change of system 
having been once announced, there i is nothing for it but to help 
it to work. The new Ministers are honourable men—men of 
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the world, aristocratical in tendency, and hence unpopular with 
the German party, which is essentially of the middle class.’ 
‘Talk of governing Austria by the Hungarians!’ said a fourth ; 
‘talk of governing England by the gipsies!’ Some there were 
who thought that the irritation of the Emperor against certain 
members of the Reichsrath had had much to do with the sus- 
pension of its powers. Others, again, looked at the whole mat- 
ter from a very different point of view. ‘ Of course,’ they said, 
‘for Liberals to rejoice at the suspension of a constitution has 
an ugly look; but if that constitution is only laid aside in order 
to put something better in its place, they are surely right in 
rejoicing. The recent change was the only thing possible.’ 

This chaos of opinions still continues, and will continue ; and 
while we range ourselves on the side of the new Ministers, we 
do so with the full consciousness that some of the most impar- 
tial and best-informed observers of Austrian politics have taken 
the other view.! 

To our thinking, then, it would be infinitely desirable that 
the idea of that Austrian Guizot, M. Schmerling, should be car- 
ried out, and that there should be in Vienna a Parliament whose 
decrees on all subjects should be as much respected in Essek 
and Sissek, in Debreczin and Kronstadt, as those of our own are 
from London to Unst or St. Kilda; but that seems to us just 
one of the many desirable things which are simply impossible. 
We can well understand how painful it is to the members of the 
‘Great-Austrian party, to be obliged to give up a brilliant and 
cherished dream; but they must learn, we fear, to recognise the 
limitations of existence, and to say, with the philosophy which 
distinguishes their race, ‘ Hs ist nun einmal so’ There may be 
a time far off when their dream shall become a reality; but it 
must be at a period so remote, as to lie quite beyond the ken of 
the politician. 

It is but too true, that even if the question which now divides 
opinions in Austria were settled in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and if the Hungarian Diet, and the Central Assembly at 
Vienna, were working side by side, with most of the minor pro- 
vincial assemblies, from the Lake of Constance to Cattaro, fol- 
lowing suit, the Empire would still be an object of considerable 
anxiety to all politicians. It is hardly possible that such a state 
of concord can be perpetual; nothing, at least, has ever occurred 


* At the moment of our going to press the situation remains, in its main 
features, unaltered. Our last accounts from Pesth, public and private, give 
much hope, but afford no certainty, of a favourable issue to the pending 
negotiations ; and the tone of the Hungarian Address, laid before the Diet 
upon the 8th of February, is as firm as ever. 
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in the world’s history to entitle us to cherish so bright a hope. 
The best, perhaps, to which we can look forward is, that some 
day or other, under circumstances different, and far more favour- 
able than the present, it may be given to some statesman to turn 
the personal union which Deak now conceives to exist between 
Austria and Hungary; or the veal union which Wheaton and 
other publicists see in their connexion; or the unnamed union 
between a real and a personal union, for which the author of Drei 
Jahre Verfussungsstreit contends,—into an incorporative union 
like that which exists between England and Scotland. The 
increase of railways and other means of communication may 
make this come quicker than seems possible at present, but it 
must still be very far away. 

There is in this mighty Empire the strangest intermingling 
of society as it was in the seventeenth century, with society as 
it is now in the most highly advanced nations. How difficult it 
is to believe that the scenes which Mr. Boner describes in the 
Transylvanian Saxon-land, are going on at this moment ; or that 
in the Rouman nation, which is called to equal rights with the 
most civilized populations of the Empire, there should be only 
about 150 educated men ! 

The difficulties which have been entailed upon the present 
rulers of Austria by the follies, crimes, and neglects of many 
generations, are so great, that we ought to judge particular acts, 
if they continue as now to be clearly animated by honest inten- 
tions, with the greatest forbearance, and give much weight to what 
such writers as Mr. Paton and Mr. Boner have to say about the 
doings of Austrian employés, even at the worst and most painful 
moments of recent years. We hope that if the questions which 
at present agitate the Empire can be in any way tolerably 
arranged, the next few years will be given, as much as possible, 
to material improvement. Much, even since we first saw Hun- 
gary, nineteen years ago, has been done for the improvement of 
that magnificent country ; but millions of capital must still be 
expended before her resources are even half developed ; and we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Boner is right in pointing to 
Transylvania as a very profitable field for English enterprise. 

A most wise beginning has been made by the present Minis- 
ters of Austria in the Commercial Treaty with England, a mea- 
sure which, as has been truly said, marks a turning-point, not 
only in the policy of their country, but in that of ours: in the 
policy of their country, because they give up the prohibitive 
system in which they have so long delighted ; in that of ours, 
because, far more decidedly than in the French Treaty, we come 
forward as the assertors of the principle that for a nation to re- 
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fuse to exchange with us those commodities which can be 
exchanged with mutual advantage by both nations, is an un- 
friendly, semi-hostile act, and because we give it distinctly to be 
understood, that far from thinking it necessary to buy ‘ conces- 
sions’ by ‘concessions’ on our part, we think that by persuad- 
ing the Austrians to make these ‘concessions’ we are confer- 
ring at least as great a benefit upon them as on ourselves. 
The ‘concessions’ which it is understood we are to make with 
regard to the timber duties, and to the duties on wines in bottle, 
are really no equivalents at all for their ‘ concessions,’ for not 
only are they trifling in themselves, but we should very soon 
have made them for our own purposes. In fact, their being 
treated as ‘concessions’ at all, is only an accommodation to the 
weakness of half-converted neophytes. 

The history of this Treaty is a curious one. Springing out of 
the anti-French sympathies of a small knot of English politi- 
cians, becoming complicated with questions of a loan and the 
private arrangements of capitalists, looked on very coldly by the 
Foreign Office, it gradually slipped into the hands of the two 
men most fitted to carry it to a successful issue, Mr. Morier, 
one of the ablest of that not too numerous class of diplomatists 
who take au sérieux their noble profession, and Mr. Mallet of 
the Board of Trade, whose great knowledge of mercantile affairs, 
wide sympathies and high political ability, are known and ap- 
preciated by all who have watched our commercial progress in 
the last ten years. Great credit is also due to Mr. Somerset 
Beaumont for having originated the idea ofa Treaty with Austria, 
and for having pav ed the w ay for it at the cost of infinite time 
and trouble—efforts which have as yet by no means been, in our 
opinion, sufficiently appreciated. These three gentlemen should 
divide between them most of the praise which accrues to Eng- 
land from this transaction, although other figures flitted across 
the negotiations, and were sometimes helpful enough. On the 
Austrian side all credit is due to Count Mensdorff and Baron 
Wiillerstorf, especially to the former, whose conduct was loyal 
and honourable in the highest degree. 

The direct effects of the Treaty in promoting trade between 
Austria and this country will not be very great or very imme- 
diate, although we need hardly say that the average of the new 
duties will be far below the maximum of 25 per cent. <A 
very large trade between Austria and Switzerland, and Austria 
and Italy, may presently be expected to arise, and when any 
impulse is given to the general trade of Europe, we shall not 
be long without re aping great indirect advantage. 

The finances of Austria may be expected to improve under 
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this judicious change of system, and we may trust that in twenty 
years the least advanced of Austrian economists will look back 
with astonishment on the fact which Count Larisch lately an- 
nounced to the world, that the State lotteries brought into his 
coffers more than half as much again as the Customs. Still we 
must not expect to see the fruit of all this late wisdom ripen 
too soon. Austria is terribly poor, and it will be long before 
she feels in all her members the vivifying influence of a just 
commercial legislation. 

It must not be forgotten, that even if the relations of the 
lands of the Hungarian Crown to the rest of the Empire were 
definitively settled, much tact and good sense would be required 
on the part of Hungarian statesmen to prevent the outbreak of 
those jealousies of nationality which proved so fatal to Hun- 
garian aspirations in 1848 and 1849. Doubtless, the tyranny 
of the Bach period, by showing all the nationalities that they 
had a common enemy in the centralizers of Vienna, did a good 
deal to destroy the memory of old feuds. ‘The Croat,’ said a 
man in the neighbourhood of Agram to the writer, in 1851, 
‘put down the Hungarian, but he will take uncommonly good 
care not to do it again.” A very little manifestation, however, 
of the old ultra-Magyar spirit would soon make the Roumans 
or the Ruthenians more unwilling to take laws from Pesth than 
even from Vienna, if, indeed, the former will not be hostile to 
any Magyar ascendency, however beneficent. Baron Eotvos, 
who shows in his recent pamphlet, Die Nationalitdten-F rage, 
that he thoroughly understands the force, while he does not esti- 
mate too highly the wisdom, of the nationality cry, takes a 
hopeful view of this subject, and thinks that many of the diffi- 
culties which are involved in the question of Hungarian 
nationalities will be got over, if only the State will leave as 
much play as possible to individual liberty ; and without pro- 
nouncing any opinion upon a question about which no one who 
has not lived long in the country, and transacted business in 
many parts of it, has a right to speak, we would fain accept the 
views of one who is at once a patriot and a man of enlighten- 
ment.! 

The question of Venetia is extremely difficult—far more diffi- 
cult than it appears at first sight to most of our countrymen. 
In the first place, the military reasons which have been so fully 
stated in England by Mr. Bonamy Price in favour of the reten- 


‘ For a more formal statement of the views of Hungarian Liberals on this 
subject, see the translation of the Second Address of the Diet of 1861 in 
Mr. Horne Payne’s Collection of Documents illustrative of Hungarian his- 
tory in that year. 
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tion of the Quadrilateral, deserve serious attention ; secondly, 
the pride of the Austrian army appears to be engaged in favour 
of not surrendering this piece of Italian soil without a struggle ; 
thirdly, the Emperor is himself understood to feel very strongly 
on the subject ; fourthly, a very large number of persons in the 
Germanic provinces would consider the abandonment of Venetia 
as a heavy blow, and a great discouragement; fifthly, there is 
no evidence that the Hungarians, if their own demands were 
satisfied, would not be willing to fight against Italy. 

To these various considerations we may reply, first, that if 
Italy becomes reasonably powerful, there is little chance of 
French armies repeating against Austria the tactics of Napo- 
leon’s Italian campaigns, while it is hardly probable that the 
Italians, if once they have Venetia, will allow themselves to 
listen to those zealots who would teach them to clamour for 
Istria and other suchlike revendications. The second and third 
objections are serious, and we confess we do not see how any- 
thing but the ultima ratio requm is likely to overcome them. 
To the fourth, we answer that we do not believe the majority 
of persons in the Germanic provinces would allow, when it 
came to the point, their passions to overcome their interest, in 
a matter which is capable of being translated into a question 
of figures. We have heard a prominent member of the most 
essentially German section of the Reichsrath, admit that the 
question of Venetia must one day be settled against Austria, 
although not without a war. To the fifth objection, we hardly 
see what to reply, but trust that the argument of the purse 
might, at the critical moment, not be without its influence on 
the other side of the Leitha. 

When we balance these considerations, we may well doubt 
whether Austria is at all iikely to sell Venetia, but hold it to 
be more than probable that, if she does not do so, she will ere 
long lose it by war. Much depends on the course that things 
take in Italy. If the new kingdom becomes gradually consoli- 
dated, if its miserable finances are put in order, if the brigand- 
age which makes people almost long for the rule of the Dukes 
and the Bourbons is effectually put down, if the Roman ques- 
tion is solved, and the country begins to be respected rather 
than patronized, public opinion in Europe, and common sense 
at home, may possibly become too strong even for the pride of 
the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and the susceptibilities of 
that devoted army to which it owes so much. In one way or 
another, however, we cannot doubt that Italy must eventually 
possess Venetia, and that Austria must make up her mind to 
the loss, if loss indeed it be. 
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The future position of Austria with regard to Northern and 
Central Germany, is another question of even greater difficulty, 
The relations of Austria to Germany have been treated at great 
length, in a yery interesting work, by Baron Eotvés. His 
thesis is that the unity of Germany is necessary to the peace of 
Europe, and that the legislative separation of Hungary, and her 
connexion with the rest of the Empire by a merely personal 
union, is a necessary condition of German unity. Unlike Baron 
Eétvés, we should prefer to see Austria altogether divorced 
from her connexion with the Bund, although we are, of course, 
not insensible to the grand features of the so-called Gross- 
Deutsch idea, and to the maimed and truncated appearance 
which Germany would present if she lost all the fair and _his- 
toric German-speaking lands which are politically connected 
with Austria. Looking, however, not to what is abstractedly 
desirable, but to what is not wholly impossible, we pronounce 
for the view which finds favour in Prussia. So vast, however, 
are the difficulties which lie in the way of any such solution of 
the German question, so much has the popular sentiment in the 
Middle States been damped by the succession of follies which 
have characterized the reign of the present King of Prussia, so 

fiercely will a hundred menaced interests fight each for their 
own hand against the Klein-Deutsch solution of the problea, 
that it may well be that many decades may pass before any 
revolution in Germany comes about. German patriots pray for 
sages on the throne of Prussia, and fools on all the minor 
thrones, but as yet their prayers do not meet with any very 
satisfactory answer. 

There are some who say, and we can well believe them, that 
the Austrian dynasty will give up anything rather than its hold 
upon Germany. Venetia may go, Hungary may go—anything 
and everything—rather than the old recollections of Frankfort. 
Nothing is more natural than that the Kaiser should think the 
felicity of reigning over any given number of Roumans, Bul- 
garians, or Bosnians, would be dearly bought by the loss of even 
a single German province ; and if we look at the latest informa- 
tion from Northern Turkey in Europe, the little work lately edited 
by Mr. H. Sandwith for two enterprising English ladies, we shall 
see great reason to doubt whether the prospect of only exchang- 
ing ‘Turkish for Austrian rule would excite any particular el- 
thusiasm on the southern side of the Save. If this be so, how- 
ever, and if it be true, as we fear it is, that the Austrian 
occupation of the Principalities has left behind it more bitter 
recollections than either the Russian or the Turkish, what is 
the idea of an Austria whose centre shall be Pesth, and which 
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shall extend ali down the Danube valley, but a pleasant dream ? 
We say this with sorrow, and should like nothing better than 
that some one might prove to us that we are too desponding ; 
for since the resignation by the Emperor Francis of the imperial 
German crown, With all its shadowy and sublime prerogatives, 
this has seemed the natural and logical solution of many of the 
oreat difficulties of Central Europe. 

We do not wonder, then, that the policy of the modern states- 
men of Austria with regard to Turkey should be, and has been, 
a Conservative one. They have quarter-barbarians enough of 
their own to manage without the addition of a few millions 
semi-barbarians from the spoils of Turkey ; and considering the 
powers of national deglutition and digestion which Russia has 
shown, they may well fear that the death of the Sick Man would 
add far too largely to her inheritance. 

The views which any one will form about the Polish ques- 
tion in its bearings upon Austria, will of course depend upon 
his views of the far larger question as to the future of Poland, 
which has recently been discussed in this Journal. Nothing 
that has oeccwrred since August 1864 has led us to speak with 
more hope of the affairs of that unfortunate country. The 
Russian Government is evidently determined to consider the 
strugele between itself and the Poles, at least in the Western 
Provinces of Russia, as one of life or death; and the moderate 
proposals of Schedo- Ferroti which have been published, and the 
characteristically fair and wise suggestions of Mr. Nicholas 
Tourgueneff—which are, we believe, not yet published, but 
which we have seen in manuscript—are hardly, we fear, likely 
to influence a Government whose traditions are not in favour of 
moderate counsels, even when it is clear that such counsels 
could be safely adopted. The literature of the subject, which 
English politicians should not forget, although it no longer fills 
the columns of the newspapers, has recently been supplemented 
by the extremely interesting work of Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
The Private History of a Polish Insurrection, which we wish, 
in passing, to recommend to those students of contemporary 
politics who have not already seen it. 

When we remember how bitterly hated the Austrian Govern- 
nent was in this country only a few years ago, it is satisfactory 
to see with how much good feeling our press has recognised 
the efforts which it has recently made to improve the institu- 
tions of the Empire. There are, however, still persons among 
us who can only look at Austria through Italian spectacles, and 
who believe that out of her no good thing can come. We are, 
we need hardly say, of a very different opinion. There is no 
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country of the Continent for whose prosperity we feel more 
anxious. This Europe in miniature, comprising in itself more 
contrasts of climate, of scenery, of race, of language, of religion, 
of civilisation, than any other region of equal extent in this 
quarter of the globe, can hardly fail to excite the interest and 
conciliate the good-will of every one who makes a study of her 
affairs. We cannot name any country which affords so many 
facilities for experiments of living under unfamiliar but not 
unfavourable conditions. That out of her disorder may come 
a many-sided order, that out of her discouragement may come 
cheerfulness, and out of her errors wisdom, is our fervent hope; 
but as we close the review of her recent history—by no means 
the darkest portion of her annals—we cannot help counting up 
the sins of her rulers, and asking ourselves whether it is not 
but too possible that for those sins there may yet come a day 
of reckoning, even worse than that of 1848. How often, during 
the period through which we have been conducting our readers, 
must not the wisest observers of what was passing at Vienna 
have been tempted to exclaim with the poet— 


‘“ Aber sie treiben’s toll ; 
Ich fiircht’, es breche.” 
Nicht jeden Wochenschluss 
Macht Gott die Zeche.’ 
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Art. 1V.—Faust: A Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated 
into English Verse by THEODORE Martin. Second Edi- 
tion. W. Blackwood and Sons, 1866. 


It was in the spring 1770 that Goethe, then a young student of 
twenty, conceived at Strasburg the design of writing his Faust. 
Sixty-two years after, in the spring of the year 1832, he died at 
Weimar, finishing at the same time his life, and the poem of 
his life. A poem which thus has occupied for sixty-two years 
the greatest poet of modern times, has naturally excited deep 
interest. It has been translated repeatedly into all European 
languages, and imitated by great and little poets; it has given 
subjects to the most eminent painters,—to Cornelius, Ary 
Scheffer, Lacroix, Retzsch. And after all, each successive com- 
mentator sends his readers back to the book itself, and confesses 
his inability to do it justice. Faust groans under the weight of 
its commentators as much as the Divine Comedy. So much has 
been written about it, that it seems almost impossible to say 
anything new. To some extent all writing on Faust must be a 
kind of mosaic. There are so many interpretations of every 
controverted passage, that the great difficulty is to choose the 
interpretation which will produce the most harmonious effect 
with what precedes and follows 

The myth of Faust had its origin in the Reformation, and 
embodies the popular thoughts and feelings about that event. 
It is an epitome of the tendencies of the Reformation. Protes- 
tant and Catholic alike have contributed to fashion it, as the 
work of the Reformation proceeded. We can clearly trace how 
this legend was step by step refined by poets and romancers of 
different countries, of various religious and political creeds, 
until Goethe gave such an expression to the ideas shadowed 
forth by it, that his Faust became the Faust. 

The man, around whom this mythology of modern times 
groups itself, was himself no myth. Johann Faust was born at 
Kundlingen, in Swabia, four miles from Bretten, the birthplace 
of Melanchthon, with whom he was personally acquainted. He 
probably was a teacher of Greek, but chiefly excelled as a 
professor of witchcraft, which he had studied in the University 
of Cracow, where sorcery was taught during the middle ages as 
a liberal art. As a scholasticus vagans he wandered from wni- 
versity to university, but Wittenberg, the seat of the Reforma- 
tion, is fixed on by tradition as the scene of his most remark- 
able necromantic exploits. This in itself is a most significant 
fact. Melanchthon, who, like all his contemporaries, believed 
in sorcery and the possibility of a bond with the devil, exhorted 
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Faust to leave off his wicked pursuits ; but, instead of listening 
to the advice of the gentle Reformer, he even threatened to 
play off his practical jokes on Luther ; wherefore Master Phi- 
lippus greatly rejoiced when a warrant for his apprehension 
was issued by the Elector of Saxony, which caused the sorcerer 
to decamp. Melanchthon told his pupil, Johannes Manlius, 
how this cloaca multorum diabolorum had boasted to him of 
having by his witchcraft obtained all the victories of the Em- 
peror in Italy. But, adds he, when he announced at Venice 
that he would fly right into heaven, the devil lifted him 
only to a considerable height, and then dropped him, so 
that he barely escaped with his life. Also, of his lament- 
able end, he speaks in the same believing spirit. Johannes 
Gast, a Protestant clergyman in the Palatinate, relates, in his 
Sermones conviviales, how he dined one day with Faust in the 
College of Basle, and marvelled at some strange specimens of 
poultry which he committed to the care of the cook. This 
worthy pastor saw that self-same black dog and horse, which 
were Faust’s constant companions, and doubted not in the least 
that they were disguised devils. In various towns and colleges— 
at Leipzig, Ingolstadt, Wittenberg, Nuremberg—Faust exhibited 
the black art, and at his lectures conjured before his audience 
Paris and Helen, and all the heroes of the Trojan War. Widely 
spread are the traditions of the inrcads he used to make on the 
wine-cellars of prelates and innkeepers, generally disappearing, 
after a jolly bout, riding upon a wine-cask. All these incidents 
have been skilfully woven into his poem by Goethe. Gast, and 
many other contemporaneous writers, dwell upon his sad end, 
how, after exhausting every species of dissipation and devilry, he 
was torn to pieces by Satan. For the most part, the old Faust- 
books represent him as a bragging mountebank, who employed 
his profound knowledge of sorcery in obtaining the means of 
pleasure, who delighted in practical jokes, ran into debt, and 
cheated his creditors from sheer love of mischief. And this 
man, nevertheless, was to be the hero of all the popular plays 
for nearly three centuries to come. 

Divesting both the historical and mythical Faust of all acci- 
dental fiction, we recognise in him a doubter. His whole 
subsequent career was a consequence of his doubt. He is 
dissatisfied with the result of science and of his own studies. 
This class of doubters was entirely unknown to the ancients, 
and in this respect Faust is the representative of the modern 
sceptic. In the small States of antiquity every man soon found 
his level, and, having found this, he could without difficulty see 
and enjoy the results of his labours, the effects of his individual 
activity on the body corporate. But as the theatre of history 
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is widened, as the seven Saxon kingdoms are, with numerous 
dependencies, amalgamated into one great empire, as the little 
Greek republics are merged into one monarchy, and as a 
boundless prospect is opened to the student of science, then it 
becomes more difficult to take in at a glance the whole scene of 
action ; the individual becomes bewildered, and complains ‘ that 
science moves but slowly, slowly, creeping on from point to 
point.” Thus Faust is a type of those who cannot perceive that 
‘through the ages one unceasing purpose runs, and the thoughts 
of men are widened with the process of the suns.’ 

This doubt of Faust implies a breaking with the past. All 
the theology and philosophy of the preceding ages is worthless 
and hollow; he will no longer deal in idle words and teach 
what he does not know; he will betake himself to magic, 
whether through the power of the spirit many a mystery may 
not become known to him ; whether he may learn what holds the 
world together in its inmost core, and see all the springs and 
seeds of production. Faust throws off authority, and enters on 
free inquiry. Did not the reformers throw off the authority 
of creeds and councils and proclaim the liberty of conscience 
at the same time that the people fashioned this legend ? 
Did not Bacon and Descartes break the authority of Aristotle 
and the scholastics, and assert the right of free inquiry? Did 
they not begin with the doubt? Was not, to speak with Jules 
Simon, doubt the method of Descartes? And finally, what a 
part has scepticism played, and is still playing, in modern his- 
tory! Thus Faust is to us a type of those who, unfettered by 
prejudice and defying authority, open to us new roads in 
politics, art, science, and religion. And again, Faust throws off 
authority, and pursues the study of magic in order to find enjoy- 
ment. He has neither land nor money, nor honour and rank in 
this world ; all joy is taken from him; no dog would like to live 
so any longer. Also, this impulse expresses a tendency of the 
Reformation. The spiritualism of the middle ages had been 
in theory so opposed to all our claims to material wellbeing, 
that a reaction was inevitable. The Reformation rehabilitates 
those claims as not opposed to spiritual advancement; it 
te-introduces marriage as a divine institution for all men, and 
abolishes monastic life and penances. That Faust, in his charac- 
ter as the champion of material enjoyment, should appear weak 
and vacillating, was likewise necessary. The whole develop- 
ment of modern thought is a contest between idealism and 
realism, or, as the French call it, spiritualism and sensualism. 
The Cartesian philosophy had made a chasm between body and 
soul, matter and mind, and all subsequent thinkers ranged 
themselves on the side of the one or the other. On the one 
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hand, we have the idealism of Berkeley, Leibnitz, Malebranche, 
and Spinoza ; on the other, the materialism of Hobbes, Helvetius, 
and Locke. Faust, who seeks a union between the two, finds 
satisfaction in neither, but keeps wavering between the two. 
This contest of idealism and realism, or spiritualism and sen- 
sualism, is represented in the character of Faust. 

But how did Faust proceed to obtain this highest sensual en- 
joyment? Ina tumult of passions, he rushes from pleasure to 
pleasure, till at last he becomes calmer, in the all-absorbing 
pursuit of Helen, the flower of female beauty. This is a very 
significant trait of the myth. The tradition went amongst the 
people, how Faust was so enamoured of Helen, when he saw her 
returning from the shades, that he married her, and had a son 
by her, called Justus Faustus, who, together with his mother, 
vanished on the night that Faust met his doom. Helen repre- 
sents symbolically in this legend the revival of classical learning 
by Erasmus, Reuchlin, Melanchthon, and Hiitten. Part of the 
obloquy which is poured out on Faust by early writers, we may 
safely interpret as an expression of the distrust and hatred which 
were excited by the men who re-introduced the study of Greek. 

To sum up this inquiry: The Faust legend is a popular ex- 
pression of a belief in the power of individual effort ; of the 
victory of free inquiry over authority ; the vindication of realism 
as opposed to idealism, or of sensualism as opposed to spiritual- 
ism; and of the revival of classical art and literature. Of these 
invisible realities, the Faust legend is the visible shadow. 

Widespread and popular is the error that the wizard Faust 
was the same with the inventor of printing. This is of con- 
siderable importance. The humble people felt distinctly enough 
that the black art of the necromancer and the black art of the 
printer were at the bottom identical. The art of printing was 
the powerful machine by which the destruction of the old, and 
the construction of the new was principally carried on. It was 
the philosopher’s stone, by which the religious revolution of 
Luther and Melanchthon was to be transmuted into the philo- 
sophical reformation of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, and the 
political reformation of Mirabeau and Danton. 

As time went on, new additions were made to the fable. 
America was discovered, and the minds of men, already directed 
by the Christian religion to something beyond, and longing for 
a better land where there would be no such turmoil and uproar, 
were pleased in hearing of these strange and wondrous countries. 
Books of travel, such as that of Sir John Mandeville, became 
rapidly popular. Faust, already endowed with magic means of 
locomotion, was made to see all distant lands and nations, and 
to go through every conceivable adventure. Thus the legend 
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was fitted to become the frame in which the richest and most 
varied life might be set by the poet. 

As the Faust fable was the only one which the people fashioned 
since the Reformation, so it was their favourite subject for plays. 
At all fairs, not only in Germany, but also in England, nay, 
even in Spain and the south of France, The Doctor Faustus was 
performed by strolling players ; and the spectators felt a pious 
horror, when they heard an ominous voice crying the quarters 
of Faust’s last hour: ‘ Fauste, Fauste, preepara te ad mortem! 
Fauste, Fauste, accusatus es! Fauste, Fauste, judicatus es!’ and 
finally, ‘ Fauste, Fauste, in eeternum damnatus es!’ Numerous 
lives of him were written, setting forth his wicked deeds and 
terrible end as a warning to the faithful. Ofthese,the best known 
are Wiedman’s Faust, and the life of the Christlich Meynenden. 
The remnants of the puppet plays have been edited by Professor 
Simrock of Bonn, and in Schaible’s Kloster, so that we have 
now a complete apparatus criticus for studying this remarkable 
tradition. 

In Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso (which, though the wizard be 
St. Cyprian, is the same tradition), the magician defeats in the 
end the cunning of the devil, and dies as a martyr of the 
Catholic Church. Thus, one of the earliest dramas entirely 
mistakes the character and contents of the myth, and naturally 
could be only a failure. In the old Faust-books, he appears 
mostly as a sceptic running into sensualism, and perishing in it. 
Marlowe was the greatest of all Goethe’s forerunners. With him 
Faust is a bold speculator, who oversteps the boundaries pre- 
scribed to the finite understanding, and thus becomes the prey 
of the devil. But nevertheless he is represented as a noble and 
learned man, worthy to be mourned for by the whole university 
—uas a scholar; and the chorus express it in the closing scene of 
the play :— 

‘Scholar. Well, gentlemen, though Faustus’ end be such 
As every Christian heart laments to think on ; 
Yet, for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge in our German schools, 
We'll give his mangled limbs due burial ; 
And all the scholars clothed in mourning black 
Shall wait upon his heavy funeral. 

Chorus. Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough, 
That sometime grew within this learned man. 
Faustus is gone! Regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendish fortune may exhort the wise 
Only to wonder at unlawful things: 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits.’ 
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On Marlowe’s play most of the pantomimes were founded, 
which were so popular throughout Europe, and one of which 
Goethe saw played whilst yet a child, and which gave him the 
first impulse to his great poem. 

Now, let us see under what peculiar circumstances the Faust- 
poem burst forth in full blossom. As the flower of a plant de- 
velops itself in a higher sphere than its germ, so is it with the 
thoughts of man. The legend of Faust received its final shape 
at the end of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. In that time the French broke with everything anti- 
quated in society, getting rid of the medizeval and feudal lumber, 
whilst the Germans did the same in philosophy, science, and 
literature. Kant was the philosophical Robespierre around 
whom the Jacobins of Germany gathered. He was succeeded by 
Fichte with his Zyo, the Napoleon of philosophy, whose reign 
was brilliant, but short. After them came Oken, Werner, and 
Humboldt, all destroying preconceived notions in science, and 
opening a new and deeper insight into nature. And amidst all 
this political hubbub and scientific turmoil, men’s minds, again 
directed to a land beyond the sea, hopefully contemplating the 
rising in America, whence Lafayette came with his argonauts, 
bringing home the golden fleece of the rights of men,—this 
political and scientific revolution,—that was the time, if there 
ever was to be one, in which this legend of the Reformation could 
receive a new and more perfect shape. This was rightly felt 
and done by Goethe. And that this poem is not the work of 
Goethe’s brain alone, but a production to which all Europe 
contributed, and which was worked out in the unconscious heart 
of the people, is proved by the most superficial glance at the 
state of European literature. Every line of Shelley and Byron 
breathes that Titanic spirit which found its truest expression in 
the Faust of Goethe. The Sturm-und Drang Periode of German 
literature is as the distant roll of the thunder, which comes 
nearer and nearer, till in Faust we are terrified by the simulta- 
neous lightning and thunder-clap. Nearly every poet in Ger- 
many was working at a Faust-poem. Lessing, Lenz, Klinger, 
Chamisso, Heine, Grabbe, Lenau, all wrote a Faust. But 
Goethe’s Faust became and remains THE Faust. Whilst others 
were suffering from that fever of doubt, and thirst for higher 
knowledge and purer enjoyment, Goethe alone succeeded in 
realizing his aim. He was patient and physician at the same 
time. These words, which were originally spoken of his Werther, 
apply with equal force to every one of his masterpieces. 
Niebuhr, at the appearance of the first part, testified how the 
common pent-up feelings of every thinking man in Europe found 
here suddenly word and utterance, how he and every one with 
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him felt inclined to write a continuation. What Niebuhr wisely 
refrained from doing, a host of young men attempted; but, as 
Goethe himself said, all these so-called continuations were but 
repetitions. It was for the great master alone, who had so 
clearly stated the problem in the first part, to bring about a 
final solution, which would leave the reader satisfied that all 
individual exertion is not in vain, and that higher activity, purer 
knowledge and enjoyment might be gained without detriment 
to either body or soul. 

Often, and with great truth, has it been said that Faust is a 
representation of Goethe’s own life. We may read of his life in 
biographies and histories, yet in none do we see the inner work 
ing of his mighty mind so faithfully delineated as in Fawst, arising 
from those wild tones of the first scene to the gentle accords in 
the garden-scene; sinking down to those low unearthly octaves 
at the conclusion of the first part, and swelling again into that 
melody of wisdom in the second part; to finish in the last scene 
with the reconciling and triumphant chorus of the angelic host. 

Let us now turn to Mephistopheles and his witches. That 
Mephistopheles should at first appear in the shape of a black 
dog, then in the guise of a travelling student, and in the second 
part as a court-fool, as Phorcyas, a wizard and a steward, is in 
accordance with the tradition. According to the belief of the 
middle ages, the devil could assume any shape. In one of the 
old plays, several devils appear before Faust muffled in long 
grey cloaks. ‘ Are you men or women ?’ he asks them. Where- 
upon they answer: ‘We have no sex.’ ‘ What form do you 
hide under your grey cloaks?’ ‘ We have no form; but, accord- 
ing to thy pleasure, we shall always assume that form in which 
you wish us to appear; we shall always look like your thoughts.’ 
In another play the devil appears at first in the shape of various 
animals, as a pig, an ox, a monkey; but Faust always tells him, 
‘You must look still uglier if you will frighten me. He then 
appears as a roaring lion, and as a snake; but Faust is still 
dissatisfied. At last he appears as a well-formed man, with a 
red cloak on his shoulders. Faust is astonished at this, but the 
red cloak answers: ‘ There is nothing more horrible than man ; 
he is filthy, like a pig; brutal, like an ox; ridiculous, like an 
ape; passionate, like a lion; and venomous, like a snake. He 
is a compound of all bestiality.’ 

Another trait of the popular devil is his skill in logic. Of 
this Goethe has made an excellent use. The sophistry of 
Mephistopheles is managed with consummate skill. In all the 
old documents which have been preserved to us, and which con 
tain compacts with the devil, clauses are introduced for securing 
the compliance of the spirit in every case imaginable. And, after 
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all, he finds a loophole by which to escape and to cheat his 
victim. The bond of Faust and Mephistopheles is communi- 
cated at full length in Hayward’s notes. The belief in the pos- 
sibility of a compact with the devil is very old. The Empress 
Eudosia, of whose three books on the martyr Cyprian some ex- 
tracts have been preserved, tells in what manner her hero suc- 
ceeded in releasing himself from his obligations. Also, Gregory 
Nazianzen knew this tradition. Well known are the stories 
of Theophilus of Sicily and Pope Sylvester 1. Most remark- 
able is the circumstance that in all the older poems the souls of 
these necromancers are saved, generally by the intercession of 
the Virgin Mary, as representative of Divine mercy. The oldest 
poem on Pope Sylvester I1., which dates from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, dilates on his repentant end and final 
salvation. But as the power of the devil increased in people’s 
imagination, as the most innocent pleasures were supposed to 
be temptations of the evil one, and even the nightingale was 
suspected of being an incarnate devil as much as the phantom 
with horns, claws, and tail, then no intervention of the Virgin, 
no invocation of the name of Christ, could save the culprit. 
But Luther already believed in the possibility of forcing the 
bond from the devil. Yes, he believed that in one instance 
he himself had succeeded in wresting from the claws of Satan 
the signature of one of his students. Thus illumination and 
superstition go hand in hand! In Goethe’s time this belief had 
certainly become a myth, but he was perfectly justified in 
making it a symbolic expression of that constant simulta- 
neous appearance of illumination and superstition ; for the 
age which disbelieved with the philosophers, believed also 
in Lavater, Gall, and Cagliostro. But there is another and 
equally important meaning attached to this bond; namely, that 
if a man once renounces reason and knowledge, ‘and, as a con- 
firmed sceptic, believes in the importance of man’s highest 
powers, he must, as the only object of life, pursue sensual 
enjoyment. He falls a prey to the medieval devil, who is an 
incarnation of sensuality. Materialism is a necessary conse- 
quence of scepticism. Since Goethe uses the compact as such 
a symbol, it follows, as a matter of course, that as the hero 
returns from scepticism to a belief in the power of good, and 
leaves mere sensual enjoyment for higher pursuits, the compact 
loses its validity. The hold which Mephistopheles has on Faust 
becomes gradually looser, until he finishes in the second part 
with being merely his steward. 

We now come to the consideration of the elementary spirits 
and witches, about whom we have as much reliable and accurate 
information as the most ardent student of the aberrations of the 
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human mind may desire. Dr. Nicholaus Remigius, a criminal 
judge in Lorraine, has, in his Démonologie, recorded his own ex- 
periences, which are highly valuable, considering that he burned 
no less than eight hundred witches. Having finished his work 
on witchcraft, he found himself so expert an adept in the black 
art, that he surrendered at his own court, was found guilty, and 
burnt alive, a martyr to science. Goethe himself had assidu- 
ously read Theophrastus Paracelsus. The chief characteristic 
of German witches is, that they are stripped of everything ideal. 
We cannot suppose that even in the gloomy north the element- 
ary spirits, which among all heathen nations present pleasing 
forms, should have been thus repulsive from the beginning. Nor 
were they. In the belief in witches lives to this day the old 
Germanic mythology. When Christianity became the ruling 
religion of the north, the people did not at once disbelieve the 
existence of their former gods. They still attributed to them an 
existence, but an existence shorn of beauty and glory. They con- 
tinued to live as evil spirits who had lost their power by the 
victory of Christ. The early Church seems not to have dis- 
couraged this belief. Charlemagne made it penal to use the 
water of holy wells, to say prayers before miraculous stones or 
under sacred trees, unless a priest had blessed them. Whatever 
good qualities were formerly ascribed to the elementary spirits 
were now transferred to saints and angels, and none but works 
of wickedness, malice, and abomination, were put down to the 
account of the dethroned gods. Even the gods of Greece and 
Rome found a place in this popular demonology. Many were 
the tales told about Venus, who lived an enchanted life in the 
Heerselberg, where she ensnared the knight Tannhauser. The 
old German mythology attributed to distinguished women, espe- 
cially to queens, the power of flying by the aid of feather dresses. 
These feather dresses of queens are frequently mentioned in the 
old Danish song-books, and play an important part in the fairy 
tale of the Schwanenjungfrav. This gave rise in the middle 
ages to the belief that witches could fly. But also in this 
instance the poetical conception of flying has been degraded to 
the ridiculous notion of riding upon a broomstick. Both con- 
ceptions of aerial locomotion are made use of by Goethe in his 
poem. 

Slowly but steadily has the number of the admirers of Goethe's 
Faust increased in England. The first introduction came from 
Shelley,in a translation of the Prologue on the Stage and the May- 
day Night. The two scenes, although magnificently rendered, 
were little calculated to secure to the poem a popular reception 
from a prejudiced public. Severed from the whole, these two 
scenes contain many a thing likely to shock the unprepared 
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reader; especially the snarling tone in which Mephistopheles 
speaks to the Lord. Even Dr. Anster thought it necessary, in 
the preface to his translation, to apologize for this ‘revolting 
language, although he admits that it would essentially vary 
the character of the whole drama to disguise or to diminish this 
effect. Great service was done to the students of the poem by 
Hayward’s prose translation, a service which cannot be over- 
rated. Here the poem was presented, stripped of the indescrib- 
able charm of its varying metres, but all the more impressive 
in its totality, and by the depth and truth of its thought. To 
give a verse-translation of the poem was attempted frequently, 
but all these attempts, with the exception of Blackie’s and 
Anster’s, were great failures. The translators, partly from a 
mistaken sense of delicacy, so shaded or altered the language 
of the original as to produce a false impression; partly they 
were wanting in poetical feeling, and that mastery in versifica- 
tion which is so essential a requisite in a translation of Faust. 
Throughout the dialogues, the language of Faust and that of 
Mephistopheles are in tone and expression so widely different, 
that a man who did justice to the one could hardly be expected 
to do so to the other. With great delight did we therefore hail the 
translation of Mr. Theodore Martin, who, in his translations of 
Horace, Catullus, and of various dramatic poems from the German, 
had shown a rare power of reproducing ‘the mingled music of all 
modern bards.’ Our expectations have not been disappointed. 
He has reproduced the musical cadence of the Goethean metres 
as near as translator could do it, whilst adhering closely to the 
meaning and wording of the original. Though we therefore 
unhesitatingly award the palm to Mr. Martin’s translation, we 
must not be understood to detract from the merits of either Dr. 
Anster or Professor Blackie. Both these gentlemen have de- 
voted much care and thought to their translations, and in those 
passages, which were especially suited to their genius, they have 
produced versions which are equal, in some instances superior, to 
Mr. Martin’s. Mr. Anster chiefly fails where Mr. Martin succeeds 
admirably. Anster never moves with ease in short couplets, 
especially when they contain but half-articulated utterances of 
passion. He then increases the number of feet, and thus 
slackens the impetuous burst into a slow flow. In the lyrical 
portions, therefore, Martin stands without a rival, excepting 
perhaps Blackie’s rendering of the Easter Hymn. We quote the 
first verse from Anster and Blackie, which the reader may com- 
pare with Martin, whom we shall quote in the analysis of the 
poem, only with the qualification that Mr. Blackie is far too free 
and easy in his version :— 
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‘Christ has arisen ! ‘ Christ is from the grave arisen, 
Joy be to mortal man, Joy is His. For Him the weary 
Whom, since the world began, Earth has ceased its thraldom dreary, 
Evils inherited, And the cares that prey on mortals : 
By his sins merited, He has burst the grave’s stern portals ; 
Through his veins creeping, The grave is no prison : 
Sin-bound are keeping.’ The Lord hath arisen !’ 


a 
ha 


In the song of the spirits in the incantation-scene, the songs 
of the peasants before the gate, Margaret at the spinning-wheel, 
the King of Thule, in these Martin is unrivalled. Anster, on 
the other hand, succeeds well in passages where an even stream 
of feeling is flowing in long metres. In quiet musings and 
descriptions of nature, he is particularly distinguished. Take, 
for instance, the beginning of the third study-scene :—- 


‘O’er silent field and lonely lawn 
Her dusky mantle night has drawn ; 
At twilight’s holy heartfelt hour 
In man his better soul has power. 
The passions are at peace within, 
And still each stormy thought of sin. 
The yielding bosom, overawed, 
Breathes love to man and love to God! 


When in our narrow cell each night 
The lone lamp sheds its friendly light, 
When from the bosom doubt and fear 
Pass off like clouds and leave it clear,— 
Then reason reassumes her reign, 

And hope begins to bloom again, 

And in the hush of outward strife 

We seem to hear the streams of life, 
And seek, alas !—in vain essay— 

Its hidden fountains far away.’ 


We will select two more passages from Anster, which will 
well illustrate his peculiarities. The first is from the scene before 
the gate, a description of homely happiness and quiet nature. 
As we shall quote Martin farther on, the reader may see what 
a different form the same thought has assumed in passing 
through two different minds :— 

‘ River and rivulet are freed from ice 
In Spring’s affectionate inspiring smile— 
Green are the fields with promise—far away 
To the rough hills old Winter has withdrawn 
Strengthless,—but still at intervals will send 
Light feeble frosts, with drops of diamond white 
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Mocking a little while the coming bloom,— 

Still soils with showers of sharp and bitter sleet, 
In anger impotent the earth’s green robe ; 

But the sun suffers not the lingering snow— 
Everywhere life—everywhere vegetation— 

All nature animate with glowing hues— 

Or, if one spot be touched not by the spirit 

Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 

As trees or flowers, are sparkling human dresses ! 
Turn round, and from this height look back upon 
The town: from its black dungeon gate forth pours, 
In thousand parties, the gay multitude, 

All happy, all indulging in the sunshine! 

All celebrating the Lord’s resurrection, 

And in themselves exhibiting as ’twere 

A resurrection too—so changed are they, 

So raised above themselves. 

How the wide water, far as we can see, 

Is joyous with innumerable boats ! 

See, there, one almost sinking with its load 

Parts from the shore; yonder the hill-top paths 
Are sparkling in the distance with gay dresses ! 
And hark! the sounds of joy from the far village ! 
Oh! happiness like this is real heaven ! 

The high, the low, in pleasure all uniting— 

Here may I feel that I too am a man.’ 


In the second passage Mr. Martin shows his decided supe- 
riority. Anster shrinks back from the withering sarcasm of the 
original, whilst Martin gives us the true ring of Goethe’s sneer:— 

‘O yes! as far as from the earth to heaven! 
To us, my friend, the times that are gone by 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals : 
That which you call the spirit of ages past 
Is but, in truth, the spirit of some few authors 
In which those ages are beheld reflected, 
With what distortions strange Heaven only knows. 
Oh! often, what a toilsome thing it is 
This study of thine, at the first glance we fly it. 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together ; 
A lumber-room of dusty documents, 
Furnished with all-approved court-precedents, 
And old traditional maxims! History ! 
Facts dramatized say rather—-action—plot— 
Sentiment, everything the writer’s own, 
As it best fits the web-work of his story, 
With here and there a solitary fact 
Of consequence by those great chroniciers, 
Pointed with many a moral apophthegm, 
And wise old saws, learned at the puppet-shows.’ 
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That Mephistopheles gave wholesome advice to the student 
to hold on by mere words, is proved also by a comparison of 
these translations— 

‘ For from a word no jot or tittle 
Can be abstracted, much or little.’ 


In the nonsensical formule of incantations, all have acquitted 
themselves creditably of their task. 

If Anster deviates from the metre of the original when the 
conplets are short, Blackie does so occasionally when they 
appear to him too long, and that with considerable effect. The 
scene in which Faust signs the compact, is rendered by Blackie 
in a spirited manner, and the concluding lines appear to us 
superior to those of Mr. Martin :— 

‘If ever with composed mind 

Upon a bed of sloth I lay me, 
My further fate with joy I leave thee ! 
Canst thou with soothing flatteries sway me 
That self-complacency I find ; 
Canst with enjoyment thou deceive me, 
Then be my latest sand-grain run ! 
A wager on it! 

Meph. Done! 

Faust. And done— 
When to the moment I shall say, 
Stay, thou art so lovely, stay ! 
Then with thy fetters bind me round, 
Then perish I with cheerful glee !’ 

With Mr. Martin’s guidance, we will go now carefully through 
the poem, making clear to ourselves the meaning of every scene, 
and its connexion with the preceding and following ones. 

Faust and his Study.—All poets seem to have felt instinctively 
that the whole subsequent career of Faust arose from his doubt. 
They all therefore open their plays with a study-scene, in which 
wesee the great scholar surrounded by his books and alchemical 
apparatus, complaining that, with all his academic learning, he 
has remained a mere dabbler in idle words. The sight of the 
rising moon awakens in his breast a deep longing after nature, 
—to be away from this litter of instruments and books, from this 
dungeon of a study, into which even the precious light of 
heaven falls dimmed by the stained glass. How different is 
this opening from a classical tragedy! In the latter we see man 
in his relation to the gods and to fate; here we see a man 
in his relation to the world. This is in fact the distinction 
between a classical and a romantic tragedy. Faust is in all its 
aspects a romantic poem, and in judging of it as a work of art, 
we must beware of the serious blunder of measuring it by the 
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standard of classical art. Taking down a volume of Nostra- 
damus, Faust hopes by the aid of cabalistic science to enter 
into the mysteries of the spirit-world. On opening the book, 
his hopes are elated by the sight of the sign of the macrocosm— 
‘ Not barr’d to man the world of spirits is ; 
Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead! 
Up, student, lave—nor dread the bliss— 
Thy earthly breast in the morning red !’ 
Gazing intently at the sign, he recalls to himself the fundamental 
doctrines of the Cabala— 
‘ How all things in one whole do blend, 
One in the other working, living! 
What powers celestial, io! ascend, descend, 
Each unto each the golden pitchers giving! 
And, wafting blessings from their wings, 
From heaven through farthest earth career. 
While through the universal sphere 
One universal concord rings.’ 

Faust feels that he has been sitting in his study like an 
abstract spectre of medieval spiritualism, and finds now that 
he has within himself another nature, which with clutching 
organs holds to the world, and insists on being no longer 
suppressed for the benefit of the mind. The mind itself has 
derived little satisfaction from this procedure, but the resolve is 
made; he will take notice of the suppressed claims of his other 
nature, and turn to action. But as always those who spin out 
magnificent systems find the greatest difficulty in passing from 
meditation to action, so it will also fare ill with Faust ere he 
restores the equilibrium between his intellectual and sensual 
nature, ere he unites the enjoyment of his physical and spiritual 
pleasures. The courage with which he calls upon the spirit 
of the earth to appear, is soon damped by the rebuke of the 
spirit. Before he can recover from his surprise he is interrupted 
by his famulus Wagner. This episode is admirable. Wagner 
considers knowledge merely as a kind of coin, in exchange for 
which he may get a living. He is satisfied with mere word- 
learning, with a knowledge of the outside of things, the posses- 
sion of which causes Faust’s unhappiness. Characteristically he 
appears ‘in dressing-gown and night-cap, the lamp in his hand’ 
He thinks Faust must have been reading Greek tragedies. All 
the knowledge Wagner has of the emotions of the soul is derived 
from a study of the classics, and from the passionate cry of 
despair of his master he means to take a lesson in rhetoric. 
Had Faust been a man at peace with himself and the world, 
then this transition would have been humorous, but as he 
despises it, the transition could only be satirical. From those 
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deep sentimental tones of the first monologue, Faust rises at 
once to the height of the bitterest satire. The answer which 
he returns to Wagner, who thinks it a sublime joy to realize 
the spirit of a time, and to see to what high pass we have 
brought things now-a-days, is withering :—- 
‘High pass! Oh yes! as the welkin high! 
My friend, to us they are, these times gone by, 
A book with seven seals, and what you call 
The spirit of the times, I’ve long suspected, 
Is but the spirit of the men—that’s all, 
In which the times they prate of are reflected. 
And that’s a sight, God wot, so poor, so mean, 
We run away from it as soon as seen ; 
Mere scraps of odds and ends, old crazy lumber, 
In dust-bins only fit to rot and slumber ; 
At best a play on stilts, all strut and glare, 
Gewgaws and glitter, fustian and pretence, 
With maxims strewn of sage pragmatic air, 
That, mouth’d by puppets, pass with fools for sense. 
Wagner. Ay, but the world! The heart and soul of man, 
Something of these, may sure be learned by all. 
Faust. | As men call learning, yes, no doubt it can! 
But who the child by its right name will call ? 
The few who something of that knowledge learn’d, 
And were not wise enough a guard to keep 
On their full hearts, but to the people show’d 
The reaches of their soaring thoughts, the deep 
Emotions that within them glow’d, 
Men at all times have crucified and burn’d.’ 


With his heart nearly bursting within him, the sight of this 
man cannot but drive Faust to despair. He courteously dis- 
misses him; and being once more left alone, feels doubly 
wretched at the sight of books from which he can only learn 
that mortals have been wretched everywhere. 
‘Ye instruments, at me ye surely mock 

With cog and wheel, and coil and cylinder! 

I at the door of knowledge stood, ye were 

The key which should that door for me unlock ; 

Your wards, I ween, have many a cunning maze, 

But yet the bolts ye cannot, cannot raise. 

Inscrutable in noon-day’s blaze, 

Nature lets no one tear the veil away, 

And what herself she does not choose 

Unask’d before your soul to lay, 

You shall not wrest from her by levers or by screws.’ 


In all his perplexity he can find no other way of deliverance 
than that of violently putting an end to himself. The sight of 
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a phial of poison, and the prospect of a speedy death, bring an 
unearthly calm to his breast :— 


‘I see thee, and my anguish finds a balm, 
T touch thee, and the turmoil turns to calm! 
My soul’s flood-tide is ebbing by degrees. 
A viewless finger beckons me to fleet 
To shoreless seas, where never tempest roars, 
The glassy flood is shining at my feet, 
Another day invites to other shores. 
Then come thou down, pure goblet crystalline, 
Out from that time-stained covering of thine, 
Where I unmark’d for years have let thee rest. 

- Thou sparkled’st, when my grandsire’s feasts were crown’d, 
Lit’st up the smiles of many a sad-brow’d guest, 
As each man to his neighbour pass’d thee round. 
Thy figures, marvels of the artist’s craft, 
The drinker’s task, to tell their tale in rhyme, 
And drain thy huge circumference at a draught, 
Bring many a night back of my youthful prime. 
I shall not pass thee now to comrade boon, 
Nor torture my invention to explain 
The quaint devices of thy graver’s brain. 
Here is a juice intoxicates full soon ; 
Its current brown brims up thy ample bowl. 
Now be this draught, the last I shall prepore, 
In festive greeting quaff’d, with all my soul, 
Unto the morn, that soon shall dawn on me elsewhere!’ 


But whilst raising the cup to his lips, he suddenly hears the 
chorus of the angels :— 
‘ Christ is ascended ! 
Hail the glad token, 
True was it spoken, 
Sin’s fetters are broken, 
Men’s bondage is ended!’ 


The sweet remembrance of his youthful days, first called up by 
the sight of the ancient goblet, now comes upon him with over- 
whelming force at the sound of the Easter Hymn, and keeps him 
yet back on this earth. This beautiful transition shows how 
even in this life the energies of mind and body may work un- 
dividedly, as in childhood, to which the pure claims of our 
sensual nature are not denied, and in which the deepest wants 
of the soul are satisfied by faith. To restore this state of child- 
ish innocence in a peaceable manner, Faust seems to exert him- 
self after having eaten the forbidden fruit of knowledge. Whilst 
casting back a lingering look on Divine love and revelation, he 
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begins already to speculate where success is to be found only 
by faith. This he feels himself bitterly :— 


‘ Celestial strains, soft, yet subduing, why, 
Why seek ye me, a crawler in the dust ? 
Ring out for men more pliant-soul’d than I! 
The message though I hear, I lack the faith robust. 
Faith’s darling child is miracle. I must, 
I dare not strive to mount to yonder spheres, 
Whence peal these tidings of great joy to men; 
Yet does the strain, familiar to mine ears 
From childhood, call me back even now to life again. 
Ah, then I felt the kiss of heavenly love 
On me in Sabbath’s holy calm descending, 
The bells rang mystic meanings from above, 
A prayer was ecstasy that seem’d unending ; 
A longing sweet, that would not be controll’d, 
Drove me through field and wood; and from my eyes 
Whilst tears, whose source I could not fathom, roll’d, 
I felt a great glad world for me arise. 
This anthem heralded youth’s merriest time, 
The gambols of blythe Spring: now memories sweet, 
Fraught with the feelings of my childhood’s prime, 
From the last step decisive stay my feet. 
Oh peal, sweet heavenly anthems, peal as then! 
Tears flood mine eyes, earth has her child again.’ 


The Titan for the moment once more becomes a child, and, 
like a child, seeks comfort and relief in tears, which for the 
moment wash away his sorrow, whilst the concluding strains of 
the Easter Hymn pour consolation on his heart: 

Chorus of Disciples. 
On earth we, His chosen, 
To suffer remain here,— 
To suffer and languish 
Midst pain and annoy ; 
Lord, in our anguish, 
We envy Thy joy. 


He that was buried 

On high has ascended ; 

There lives in glory, 

Sublimely attended. 

In Heaven whilst He reigneth, 

For us who was slain here, 
Chorus of Angels. 


From the lap of corruption, 
Lo! Christ has ascended ! 
Rejoice, for the fetters 

That bound you are rended! 


Break bread together, like 
Sister and brother! 
Preach the glad tidings 
To all who will hear you, 


So will the Master be 


Praise him unceasingly, 
Evermore near you!’ 


Love one another, 
Scene before the Gate—That world which Faust has entirely 
ignored is now to be shown to us. These good promenaders 
Who pass before us, from the mechanics and students who only 
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care whether their tobacco and beer are good, to the girls whose 
chief grief is that somebody else is w alking with somebody else, 
and to the townsmen who grumble about the new mayor, are 
in striking contrast to the preceding scene. There we had the 
spiritual life carried to an extreme ; here we see the quiet sensual 
vegetable life. Faust feels delighted to see these people, in 
whose minds has never been a discord as in his, whilst Wagner 
despises everything that is not akin to his pedantry. The aspect 
of nature on this spring-day has a soothing influence on Faust. 
It is a peculiarity of Goethe’s, that, after every catastrophe, he 
brings his heroes for comfort to Nature. So we shall see Faust 
again after Margaret’s fall, after her death (in the opening scene 
ot the second part), and, after his parting from Helen, seeking 
comfort in the contemplation of Nature. This was entirely in 
accordance with Goethe’s own feelings and practice. When a 
sudden end was put to his own first romance with Gretchen, he 
rambled through the fields and woods near Frankfort ; when he 
broke with Lili, he went to Switzerland and Italy ; when his 
Duke died, he retired to Castle Dornburg. Faust inhales new 
strength with the fresh breezes of this Easter morning :— 
‘Freed from the ice are river and rill 
By the quickening glance of the gracious spring ; 
Green with promise are valley and hill. 
Old winter, palsied and shivering, 
Back has crept to his mountains bleak, 
And sends from them, as he flies appall’d, 
Showers of impotent hail, to streak 
The fields that are green as emerald. 
But the sun no shimmer of whiteness brooks ; 
The earth is through all her pores alive, 
Budding and bursting, and all things strive 
To enliven with colours their winterly looks; 
And the landscape, though bare of flowers, makes cheer 
With people dress’d out in their holiday gear. 
Turn round, and from this height look down 
Over the vineyards upon the town. 
A motley medley is making its way 
Out from the murky wide-mouth’d gate. 
Blithely they bask in the sun to-day. 
The Saviour’s rising they celebrate, 
For they have risen themselves, I ween, 
From the close damp rooms of their hovels mean, 
From the bonds of business, and labour, and care, 
From the gables and roofs that oppress them there, 
From the stifling closeness of street and land, 
From the churches’ gloom-inspiring night. 
They all have emerged into the light. 
But, see, how they are spreading amain 
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Across the gardens and fields, and how 
The river, as far as the eye can note, 

Is all alive with shallop and boat! 

And look! the last departing now, 

Laden so deeply it scarce can float. 

Far up on the hills as the pathways run, 
Gay dresses are glistering in the sun. 

Hark now the din of the village! Here 

Is the people’s true heaven. With hearty glee 
Little and great, how they shout and cheer ! 
Here I am man, here such dare be.’ 


But when these simple peasants gather around Faust, he feels 
immediately how little he is understood by them ; that loneli- 
ness which the scholar feels in a world occupied with mean 
material enjoyment overcomes him, and his learning, instead of 
affording him consolation, adds to his wretchedness. What 
man that rises above the multitude has not felt this? Even 
thou, O Apollo, hast sung to the sheep of Admetus, and the 
sheep—went on eating grass. But when Orpheus sang, who 
could not sing half as well, even the rocks and trees began to 
dance. Alas, when we find great applause amongst vegetable 
humanity, we may be sure that we have not risen above medio- 
crity, whilst those who attain the highest excellence must be 
satisfied to stand alone, without finding an echo in a kindred 
heart! Now the poodle appears, in whom Wagner sees nothing 
but a poodle, as he can only perceive the outside of things. 
Faust’s spiritual insight immediately discovers the demon. 
The poodle comes nearer, and follows Faust into his study, 
which means, that as Faust has renounced all deeper insight 
into, and knowledge of nature, his desires incline the more 
towards that sensual and material enjoyment, excited by the 
aspect of the people and scenery around him. 

Second scene in Faust’s Study—On re-entering his study a 
sense of homeliness steals over Faust, with which he sits down 
to his accustomed work. He begins to translate the Gospel of 
St. John, but the very first line re-awakens all his doubts. The 
much-controverted passage has been most aptly chosen. At 
first he translates: ‘In the beginning was the Word, but im- 
mediately he changes it for Sense, then for Power, and finally 
he writes confidently : ‘In the beginning was the Deed.’ 


‘“Tn the beginning was the Word.” ’Tis writ. 

Here on the threshold I must pause, perforce ; 
And who will help me onwards in my course ? 
No, by no possibility is’t fit, 
I should the naked word so highly rate. 
Some other way must I the words translate, 
If by the spirit I be rightly taught. 

VOL, XLIV.—NO, LXXXVII. 
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“Tn the beginning was the Sense!” ’Tis writ. 
The first line ponder well. Is it 

The Sense, which is of each created thing 

The primal cause, and regulating spring ? 

It should stand thus: ‘In the beginning was 
The Power!” Yet even as I write, I pause. 
A something warns me, this will not content me. 
Lo! help is by the spirit sent me! 

I see my way; with lightning speed 

The meaning flashes on my sight, 

And with assured conviction thus I write : 

“In the beginning was the Deed !”’’ 


This translation is highly characteristic of Goethe’s philosophy 
of life. It was in activity that he sought consolation in all his 
afflictions. ‘Vivere memento’—remember to live—was his con 
stantly repeated motto. What had been done was often un- 
interesting for him, but what was being done, wherever and 
by whomsoever it might be, always engaged his sympathy 
and his attention. ‘Let the children of Nature run,’ he says, 
‘and Mother Nature will show the way.’ 

That the poodle, who has been getting more and more 
restless, should at this passage begin to howl frantically, is 
likewise a masterly point. The devil will turn Faust’s atten- 
tion to idleness, to mere brutal enjoyment, and that he should 
begin to entertain such a high opinion of activity, bids fairly to 
destroy all his hopes of success. The demoniacal nature of the 
poodle having manifested itself, we are at once, by the Song of 
the Spirits in the passage, transferred to another sphere, where 
the existence of spirits becomes a reality. Faust begins to 
exorcise the poodle by the ‘spell of the four’—an invocation of 
the four kinds of spirits known to the Cabala, viz., Salamandri, 
fire-spirits; Undine or Nymphe, water-spirits; Sylvani or 
Sylphi, air-spirits; and Pygmei, or earth-spirits, which latter 
are also called gnomes and cobbolds. The source from which 
Goethe drew his information on this point was Paracelsus (‘De 
nymphis, sylphis, ,pygmeis et salamandris et de ceteris spiritibus)) 
and Morhot’s Polyhistor (‘De libris cabbalisticis’) and not the 
book of Villars, as Hayward supposes. As the poodle continues 
swelling, and the spirit will not yield, Faust uses a stronger 
incantation, in which, besides the elementary spirit, the spur- 
tus familiaris is invoked, and the incubus called upon 
conclusion. The third formula of exorcism, the invocation 
of the Trinity, forces the spirit to show himself in the pet 
son of Mephistopheles, dressed as a travelling scholar. That 
the devil should appear in the guise of a scholar is a bitter 
sarcasm on the learning of the schools, on the past studies of 
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Faust. The answers which Mephistopheles gives to the ques- 
tions of Faust, have been ably commented upon by Professor 
Masson, in his Essay on ‘ The Three Devils,’ originally published 
in this Review, to which we must refer the reader. Mephis- 
topheles is not the traditional devil of the middle ages ; there is 
nothing so very terrible about him; he is a witty and expe- 
rienced man of the world, who prefers to be called ‘ Baron.’ 
Nor is he the father of lies. From beginning to end he always 
speaks the bitter truth. But there is a total absence of every- 
thing good. Whilst knowing that everything is rotten to the 
core, that everything which has originated deserves to be anni- 
hilated, he does not endeavour to mend matters. He has all 
the information of Parent-Duchatelet without the loving spirit 
of the French philanthropist. Wherever a screw is loose, he is 
the man to point it out and to enjoy the discovery. Mephisto- 
pheles at first cleverly manages to persuade Faust that a bond 
with him is possible ; and that this may be done profitably, he 
immediately demonstrates by the enchantment of Faust and by 
the bewitching song of the spirits—a song which has bewitched 
since many a one besides Faust, only with this difference, that 
he is the only one whom it has sung to sleep. First the incan- 
tation charms away the gloomy study, then the sky is cleared 
of clouds, so that the sun and stars may shine down brightly. 


‘Disappear, disappear, Hence, clouds, begone, 
Ye dark arches drear! That gloomily darkle! 
Let the blue sky of heaven Lo now, anon, 

Look down on us here, Little stars sparkle, 
The beautiful blue sky Mellower suns 
With friendliest cheer ! Shine in on us here.’ 


From this pure sky the forms of angels are seen descend 
ing, who in loving couples float down to rest on earth in 
blooming bowers :— 

‘Heaven’s sons, bright And ribbons gay 
In the spirits arraying Are flashing and gleaming 
In hovering flight Where lovers stray, 
Are bending and swaying. Musing and dreaming, 
Souls with a passionate Stray on by grove 
Upward aspiring, And meadow, requiting 
View them, pursue them, Love with return of love, 
Soaring untiring |! Life for life plighting ! ’ 


Heaven has now descended on earth, and an image of the 
most luxuriant life of nature is brought before us. The line we 
have marked in italics is a sad blot. on Mr. Martin’s otherwise 
inost spirited rendering :— 
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‘ Bower on bower shining! Wines gush into rills, 
Tendrils entwining ! O’er the enamell’d stones 
Grapes in huge clusters Rush from the hills. 

Piled o’er and o’er, Broaden to lakes, that 
Under the wine-press Reflect from their sheen 
Spurting their gore. Mountains and brakes, that 
Seething and foaming, Are mantled in green.’ 


From this happy land the chorus of the spirits carries us 

gently on to the blessed isles :— 

And birds of all feather, Where the bright billows 

Pure rapture inhaling, Are rippling and gleaming ; 

Sunward are sailing, Where we see jocund bands 

Sailing together, Dance on before us, 

On to the isles Over the meadow lands 

That lie smiling and dreaming, Shouting in chorus.’ 


All are striving in an ethereal flight towards the same blessed 
goal :—— 
‘ All in the free air All to the sources 
Every way rambling ; Of life pressing onward, 
Some up the mountains Flush’d by the forces, 
Climbing and scrambling ; That carry them sunward ; 
Some o’er the lakes and seas On to the measureless 
Floating and swimming. Spaces above them, 
Others upon the breeze On where the stars bless 
Flying and skimming ; The spirits that love them.’ 


Whilst Faust is asleep, Mephistopheles escapes. This fore- 
taste of sensual enjoyment charms Faust so, that at his next 
meeting with Mephistopheles in the 

Third Study-scene, he is driven to such a height of excite- 
ment, that he shatters and curses this world of disappointment 
and deception, gives up the other world in a bold wager, and 
severs the bond of his sensual and spiritual energies, which he 
had just now been so anxious to find. He casts aside all desire 
for knowledge and speculation, and hurls himself into the tumult 
of the passions, bursting all links of habit. 


‘There, methinks, would be enjoyment, more than in this march of 
mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake man- 
kind. 
There the passions, cramped no longer, shall have scope and breath- 
ing-space : 
I will take some savage woman—she shall rear my dusky race.’ 


And through all this raving of despair sounds the chorus of the 
spirits, first plaintively, then sympathizing and encouraging. 
With a sorrowful heart, even without a belief in the power of 
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the devil and the possibility of happiness, he enters on his com- 
pact with Mephistopheles. Yet he seems to have some linger- 
ing hope that he may be able to drown those feelings which he 
in vain craves to satisfy :— 


‘If e’er at peace on sluggard’s couch I lie, 
Then may my life upon the instant cease ! ‘ 
Cheat thou me ever by thy glozing wile, 
So that I cease to scorn myself, or e’er 
My senses with a perfect joy beguile, 
Then be that day my last! I offer fair; 
How say’st thou? 

Mephisto. Done ! 
Faust. My hand upon it! There! 
If to the passing moment, e’er I say, 
‘O linger yet! Thou art so fair !’ 
Then cast me into chains you may, 
Then will I die without a care ! 
Then may the death-bell sound its call. 
Then art thou from my service free, 
The clock may stand, the index fall, 
And time and tide may cease for me!’ 


The compact having been signed, Faust retires to prepare for 


his journey with Mephistopheles, who in a soliloquy, the tone of 
which reminds us strongly of the prologue in heaven, pointedly 
expresses the causes of “Faust’s fall, and his own designs with 
him :— 


‘ Only scorn reason, knowledge, all that can 
Give strength, or might, or dignity to man, 
And let thyself be only more and more 
Besotted by the spirit of lies, 

With faith in necromantic lore, 

Tts shams, delusions, sorceries, 

And thou art mine beyond recall! 
Fate to this man a soul has given 
That brooks not to be held in thrall, 
But onward evermore is driven, 

And on its own mad fancies bent, 

In earth’s delights finds no content. 
Him will I drag through all the fires 
Of passions, appetites, desires. 
Through all the dull unmeaning round 
Of man and woman, sight and sound. 
Oh! he shall sprawl, be stunn’d, stick fast 
In sheer bewilderment at last. 

His longings infinite to whet, 

Dainties and drink shall dance before 
His fever'd lips; nor shall he get 
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The peace he ’ll pray for evermore. 

Here and hereafter such as he 

Are mark’d for doom; and even although 
He had not sold himself to me, 

He must perforce have come to woe.’ 


Mephistopheles, habited in Faust’s gown, next receives a 
student just arrived at the university, who comes to ask the 
doctor’s advice as to the best course of studies he is to pursue. 
Every line of this scene, says Mr. Lewes, is a withering sarcasm 
on every branch of science. And this scene is just placed there, 
where books are laid aside for ever, and every effort for a peace- 
ful solution of the contest between spiritualism and sensualism 
is given up. Faust on returning expresses some diffidence as 
to his success in the world, as he wants the easy manners of 
society and a prepossessing appearance. But Mephistopheles 
assures him :—‘ My dear friend, all that will come of its own 
accord; so soon as you feel confidence in yourself you know the 
art of life.’ Confidence! a quality peculiar to those who just enter 
life—to young men. aust throws off his manhood, and returns 
to youth, with all its strength and follies. What Faust does now 
all Germany did when this scene was written. Winkelmann and 
Goethe diverted the nation from purely spiritualistic science to 
art; but whilst these two brought back the better part of a dis- 
satisfied nation to a happy age of youth, the unruly spirits, the 
Fausts, rushed into the extremest sensualism. Schlegel wrote 
his Lucinde, Heinse his Ardinghello, But let us catch hold of a 
corner of Mephisto’s cloak, and follow him on his journey with 
Faust to Awuerbach’s Cellar in Leipzig—This scene, together 
with the scene in the witch’s kitchen, and the May-day Night, 
have sorely shocked some people’s sense of propriety. Coleridge, 
who from his preconceived notions as to how he would write a 
Faust, could not judge Goethe’s poem fairly, will nevertheless 
be considered a well-qualified judge of the comparative excel- 
lence of the different scenes, for he knew all the tricks of the 
poet’s craft from experience. The scene in Auerbach’s cellar is 
perhaps the very best, he says; ‘and also the one on the 

3rocken is very fine.’ And Shelley, by preference, translated 
the Brocken scene. It may not be pleasant to look on brutal- 
ized humanity, but its exhibition in this place was absolutely 
necessary. 

In the preceding scene (Mephisto’s conversation with the 
student) we saw the academical /earning—dead, worthless ; here 
we see the academical life—low, dissipated. It is the life of 
German students at the time, as it has been well portrayed in 
Kortiim’s Jobsiade and in Zachariae’s Renommist. Every char- 
acter in this scene, little though each of them speaks, is drawn 
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with such a distinctness that we could mistake each of them for 
the principal character. To a great poet every character is the 
principal character. Shakspeare draws his meanest servants as 
carefully and distinctly as his kings and queens. Faust through- 
out this scene remains taciturn. He has come to seek the 
highest enjoyment, and finds the lowest. Retzsch has well 
rendered the meaning of the poet by representing Faust as 
leaning abstractedly against a table, without taking any notice 
of the revellers. Luden, the historian, who sometimes bored 
Goethe by reckoning up at great length the chronology of 
Faust’s life, said to him one day :—‘ I could take my oath upon 
it, that the scene in Auerbach’s cellar was written by the stu- 
dent-poet during his first session at Leipzig. It is so fresh, so 
lifelike and true, that it can only have sprung up from and 
amidst the immediate influence of academic life.” But how 
greatly was he mistaken! Goethe wrote this scene in the 
greatest mental anguish, at the time that he tore himself from 
his Lili, and, like Faust, attempted to drown his sorrow. 

It is not less characteristic, that the following scene in the 
witch’s kitchen, was written at Rome, in the garden of the Villa 
Borghese. Here Faust passes from material grossness to spiri- 
tual grossness. The whole absurd apparatus of the witch and 
her craft are exhibited, the sieve, the kettle, the phials, with 
here and there a joke on bad poets. In reading the mad non- 
sense of this scene, one remembers the words of Eckermann: 
‘He shrugged his shoulders when they found a sense in so many 
a senseless thing, and did not understand so many a plain sen- 
sible thing.” German commentators have shown how difficult 
it is for some people to take a joke. They have sought mystic 
meanings in things which were intended to have no meaning, 
but should withal, by their strange weird sound, confuse all 
common sense.! The witch is to restore to Faust his youth 
by a magic potion. Jacob Grimm has observed how strange it 
is that, as well amongst ancient as modern nations, the task of 
rejuvenescence should be assigned to o/d women, who naturally 
would not hesitate to be the first to profit by the secret. Faust 
also sees this absurdity, and asks: ‘ But why the old women 
in particular?’ However, he swallows the philter, which means, 
that every man, though he may ever so much abhor the low 
company around him, yet is infected when coming in constant 


_ \ The scene in the second part, which corresponds to the Witch’s Kitchen, 
is Faust’s descent to the Mothers. Even Mr, Lewes has taken this scene seri- 
ously, and puzzles himself what the Mothers may mean. The meaning is 
simply that there is no meaning, but a portentous word is uttered with the 
intention of bewildering the hearer. Verily, Goethe here has succeeded with 
a vengeance ! 
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contact with their desires and habits. In all this grossness 
Faust finds one thing. In a magic mirror he perceives the form 
of a beautiful woman. He now is prepared to pass from the 
phase of mere material enjoyment to that of sentiment. And 
thus in the next scene we witness 
‘aust’s meeting with Margaret.—W ho is to describe the witchery 
of the following scenes? Painters have vied with each other 
in representing to our eyes the visions of the poet. The com- 
mon people of England, who have never heard the name of 
Goethe, speak of his Poem as ‘ Faust and Margaret” And in- 
deed we cannot be surprised that the people took out of the poem 
these scenes as favourites. For they are so closely connected, 
growing one out of the other, and so simply intelligible, that no 
commentary is needed. All commentators have done nothing 
but told the course of the story. Goethe wrote these scenes 
during his first happy acquaintance with Lili, and although the 
name was taken from his first love, yet the maiden herself is 
Lili. Faust, otherwise so shy, has imbibed a sufficient amount 
of sensuality amongst his bad companions, that he boldly offers 
his arm to the simple maiden, who is returning from the cathedral. 
Sut she disengages herself, and passes on with a curt reply. 
Mephistopheles, in the ensuing conversation, pretends to oppose 
himself to Faust’s desire, only in order to excite his passion the 
more. In this he succeeds at first, but scarcely has Faust 
entered the sphere of his Margaret than all sensuality vanishes. 
In Margaret’s room he feels ashamed of himself; his heart grows 
heavy when he thinks why he first accosted her. His feelings 
are purified by the contact with her, and throughout the garden- 
scene his conversation breathes the purest love. To heighten this 
contrast, Goethe lets each couple, Faust and Margaret, and Me- 
phistopheles and Martha, pass three times before us, the conver- 
sation of the former couple forming a climax, that of the latter 
an anti-climax,—Martha, who scarcely has heard of her hus- 
band’s death, already trying to ensnare Mephisto, and the judi- 
cious Mephisto, keeping clear of her snares, till at the end he 
finds out that men should never trifle with women ; and Martha 
complains of not being understood. On the other hand, Mar- 
garet and Faust have arrived at understanding each other. But 
Faust has chosen his evil companion, and already, in the next 
scene, in the swmmer-house, Mephistopheles intrudes upon 
him, and his holiest feelings are coarsely sneered at. To escape 
from the tempter he flees into solitude, and we now find him in 
wood and cavern. But since men, who are not at peace with 
themselves, and are plagued by doubts, always suffer most In 
solitude, so it happens that Faust, just in his solitude, succumbs 
to the tempter. He cannot resist the evil thoughts crowding 
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upon him, and only wishes that the pang may be short. During 
this time Margaret has been disconsolate about the absence of 
her lover; no evil thoughts assail her, though she is alone with 
her sorrow. The simple duties of the household prevent her 
from falling a prey to despair, and at her spinning-wheel she 
utters her grief in a simple song :— 


‘My peace is gone, His noble form, 
My heart is sore ; His bearing high, 
Tis gone for ever His mouth’s sweet smile, 
And evermore. His mastering eye ; 
Where he is not And the magic flow 
Is the grave to me, Of his talk, the bliss 
The whole world ’s changed, In the clasp of his hand, 
Ah, bitterly! And, oh, his kiss! 
I sit and I ponder My peace is gone, 
One only thought ; My heart is sore ; 
My senses wander, Tis gone for ever 
My brain’s distraught. And evermore. 
My peace is gone, For him doth my bosom 
My heart is sore ; Cry out and pine ; 
"Tis gone for ever Oh, if I might clasp him, 
And evermore. And keep him mine! 
From my window to greet him And kiss him, kiss him, 
I gaze all day, As fain would I, 
I stir out, if meet him I'd faint on his kisses, 
I only may. Yes, faint and die!’ 


The lovers meet again in Martha’s Garden. The simple 
maiden has now learned so much by her sorrow that she knows 
the cause of Faust’s unhappiness to be want of faith. She 
therefore catechises him, in her simple manner, on his faith. 
To her all consolation seems naturally to come from a simple 
belief in the doctrines of the Church. But that is just what 
Faust has all cast aside. Nevertheless, Margaret feels that she 
is wholly his. There is an irresistible charm in this scene. 
The planet of love is on high; there is no cloud, no breath of wind; 
all is peace and love and happiness. Then, like a thunderbolt 
from the bright sky, comes the scene of Margaret at the Well. 
The simple girl is mourning for the loss of her innocence, and 
this prepares us for her repentance before the image of the 
Virgin. The scene by the well shows us Margaret in her posi- 
tion towards the world; the Zwinger scene shows us her posi- 
tion towards God. In the Death of Valentine is vividly depicted 
the position of Faust both towards God and man. Valentine is 
but a rough soldier, who has no nice ideas about manners; but 
he knows how to keep his honour, and his dear sister’s disgrace 
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gives him the deepest heart-stab of all. From this scene of 
horror Margaret takes refuge in the cathedral, to which her 
naturally pure mind leads her. But here a full consciousness 
of her guilt comes upon her. She feels terrified at her own 
thoughts, and swoons away. Faust, on the other hand, being 
once sullied by crime, is hurried away to the Walpurgis-night. 
The May-day Night is clearly divisible into three parts. Ascend- 
ing the Brocken, we rise from a lower scene of bestiality to a 
higher one. On entering the enchanted sphere, Faust is at first 
filled with better feelings by the aspect of nature, but these are 
soon suppressed by Mephistopheles, who desires nothing but a 
broomstick. The witch Baubo, as the representative of shame- 
lessness, introduces them into the second circle. Baubo was 
the nurse of Demeter, who, by her indecent behaviour and con- 
versation, excited the laughter of the goddess when she was 
mourning for the loss of her children, In the second circle, the 
General, Minister, and Parvenu are introduced, canting that all 
is vanity, and clamouring that the world should be fashioned 
according to their wishes, instead of accommodating themselves 
to it. Lilith opens the third circle, which is that of the lowest 
sensual enjoyment. According to the Rabbinical tradition, 
Lilith was a wife of Adam, whom God created of earth, before 
Eve. But having quarrelled with Adam, she ran away and be- 
came an evil spirit. In her beautiful hair a large number of 
devils are said to have taken up their abode. Goethe, as the 
fragments show, intended to carry out this scheme of the Wal- 
purgis-night, and the final scene exists fully written out. In it 
Satan appears on his throne and receives the homage of his 
faithful, after which a human sacrifice is offered to the evil 
spirit. In all this mad confusion and licentiousness of the 
Walpurgis-night, Faust begins to think of his love, and this one 
thought prevents him, in all this degradation, from sinking en- 
tirely. He is beside himself, when he hears, in the next scene, 
that Margaret is a wretched prisoner under sentence of death. 
On magic horses he hastens with Mephistopheles to her rescue. 
They pass by the Ravenstone :— 


Faust. What weave they yonder round the Ravenstone ? 
Meph. Can’t tell what mess they have on hand. 
‘aust. They wave up, they wave down, they are swaying and 
stooping. 
Meph. A witches’ guild. 
Faust. They strew and make libation. 
Meph. Push on! push on! 
This is like a picture by Rembrandt. 
And now we come to the concluding scene, where we see 
Margaret for the last time. Her reason gone, conscious of guilt 
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and shame; and through all this, bright as when we first saw 
her, shines the natural innocence of her heart. She is ready to 
suffer, determined not to go with the man she loves, trembling 
to look upon him, whilst that one is with him. 

Let us cast a final look upon this picture, which man never 
looked on without weeping. On the one side a man, who in his 
pride would know what held the world together in its inmost 
core, put to shame by the child on the other side, and that child 
guilty in the eyes of the world. What has become of Faust ? 
Where are his mighty impulses? Mr. Martin has translated 
all the scenes in the Margaret with unusual truth and feeling. 
He has been especially felicitous in this last—giving to English 
readers no imperfect representation, not only of the tenderness 
and beauty of the original, but also of the power of the genius 
which can raise a peasant girl condemned for infanticide into a 
teacher of eternal lessons, and make her cell the scene of con- 
flict between the good and evil influences which have power on 
the race of man. 

We have left out the Jntermezzo, which only interrupts the 
development of the drama. This intermezzo, a mere paren- 
thesis, has become a very paradise for commentators. We only 
add the commonly received interpretation of some of the per- 
sonages. The Purist is Johann Campe, of Robinson celebrity ; 
the Weathercock alludes to the Stolbergs; Hennings was a 
Danish Hofrath, who had written against the Xenien, a puffing 
periodical which had just ceased to exist ; Inquisitive Traveller, 
Nicolai ; Crane, Lavater; Worldling, Goethe himself. The rest 
of the couplets apply to the various philosophical and political 
parties mentioned in the headings. It is apparent that each 
epigram is not spoken by the person indicated in the heading, 
but that some must be taken as reflections on that person. 

It is rather curious that A. W. von Schlegel should have pre- 
tended, in conversation with Mr. Hayward, not to recollect all 
the allusions in the intermezzo. He knew them well enough, 
and it seems more likely that his pretended ignorance was an 
instance of that petty spite which he indulged in against the 
great poet, who had called him a jackanapes (Maulaffe). 

Whether the second part of Faust be an elaborate mistake, as 
Mr. Lewes has called it, or not, the fact remains that Goethe 
did write a second part. We do not think that this second part 
is unworthy of the great poet, and in fact we think quite other- 
wise, and trust that Mr. Martin will yet give us a translation of 
the whole poem, the first part of which he has rendered in such 
an admirable manner. 


——— 





‘ Ecce Homo’ and Modern Scepticism. 


Art. V.—Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ. Macmillan & Co., 1866. 


IT is not too much to say that the great conflict, even of dis- 
tinctively Christian faith in the present day, must be more and 
more, not with Theism or Deism, but Atheism itself, and 
Atheism of no common order,-—-not an Atheism that revolts 
cultivated men by its coarseness and alienates earnest men by 
its levity, but Atheism allied with manly and courageous 
science; Atheism contending for its right to a warm glow of 
spiritual feeling; Atheism speaking humbly of Nature as the 
great teacher; Atheism courting poetry as the fountain of all 
pure delight. And when we speak of Atheism, we do not mean, 
of course, the positive denial of @ God, for all the intellectual 
scepticism of the day is learning true modesty, and asserting 
its own ignorance, rather than denying anything. Nay, many 
of the most learned and eminent men, whose teaching is morally 
and spiritually, as we believe, though not intellectually indis- 
tinguishable from Atheism—because they take the utmost pains 
to extinguish trust in the love of a personal Father,—-earnestly 
deny the imputation of intellectual Atheism, which they feel to 
be an absurdity. Thus a distinguished man of science, to whom 
the world has much reason to be grateful, and by the side of 
whom the most eminent men may feel their inferiority, Professor 
Huxley, has recently been teaching working men that ‘there 
is but one kind of knowledge, and but one method of acquiring 
it ;’ that that kind of knowledge makes ‘ scepticism the highest 
of duties, blind faith the one unpardonable sin, —all faith being 
described as ‘blind’ which accepts anything on any kind of 
authority but that of scientific experience. He describes the 
true religion as ‘ worship, “for the most part of the silent sort,” 
at the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable,’ and proclaims 
‘justification, not by faith, but by verification,! as the gospel of 
modern science. But Professor Huxley warmly repudiates 
Atheism as being at least as absurd as Polytheism, though it is 
clear that he does so on the intellectual ground of the marvellous 
unity and order of nature; for all his teaching is expressly directed 
to extinguish the spiritual instinct of trust, regarding the spiri- 
tual world from which Christ took the veil as a vacuum, and the 
kingdom of God within us, which He came to rule, as a kingdom 
of dreams. We should be very sorry to ignore a distinction to 
which the persons most concerned attach any importance, and 

1 See the remarkable ‘ Lay Sermon,’ first read by Professor Huxley to a 


working class meeting, on Sunday evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, and published 
in the Fortnightly Review for the 15th January. 
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it is obviously unfair to use a term supposed to convey moral 
opprobrium, of any one who rejects it for himself. But as re- 
gards the only aspects in which we care to discuss the matter at 
all, an absolute rejection of the principle of spiritual trust is a 
denial, not indeed of the God of the universe, but of the God of 
the human soul, and will work therefore as a total eclipse of 
God in all moral and spiritual concerns. Again, we find in the 
present day a school, as we fear we must call it, growing up, of 
refined, discriminating, and at least, for the purpose of intellectual 
and poetic nuances, very delicate criticism, the most modern 
tendencies of which we may take as represented by the writer, 
said, we believe truly, to be a young man just starting on his 
intellectual career, who criticised Coleridge in the last number 
of the Westminster Review. This school of thought, taking 
its departure from a spirit and purpose as different as pos- 
sible from that of the men of pure science, indeed, expressing 
an almost supercilious contempt for the mob, expresses also a 
joy unspeakable, which its members pet in themselves, in gazing 
on the delicate colouring and beauty of those spiritual petals 
which the natures of the gifted few, who are favoured by fine 
soil and finer culture, put forth here and there, to distinguish 
themselves from the ‘dim common populations.’ Yet they too 
describe the Christian faith as an enthusiasm which is evidence 
only of rare moral possibilities in man, not of any God of un- 
fathomable love. If this school is to gain ground, we shall have 
even ‘the wonder and bloom of the world’ turning against God, 
and preferring to trace their descent downwards to a root of clay, 
instead of upwards to the eternal glory of the heavens. Now, 
when high-minded scientific men set up their altar at Charing 
Cross to a not only Unknown but ‘ Unknowable’ God, and the 
democratic secularists of the Westminister Review sacrifice their 
radicalism for the sake of an alliance with an intellectual 
aristocrat—almost an intellectual ‘ exquisite ’—only because he 
has disburdened himself of God, it is time for Christians to reflect 
somewhat seriously how they have managed to combine against 
them—first, the aristocracy of science, most worthily represented 
by Professor Huxley—explaining,as we have seen it said, between 
the bursts of music selected from Haydn’s Creation, that, in the 
beginning, the Spirit ‘of the Unknown and Unknowable’ brooded 
on the face of the waters, saying, ‘ Let light be, and light was ;’"— 
next, the men of the working class secularists themselves, who 
went in numbers to hear Professor Huxley’s eloquent and 
thoughtful scepticism ;—finally, the aristocracy of poetic feeling, 
as represented by the intellectual critic, who, for this purpose 
only, was permitted to recommend, in an able democratic 
Quarterly, a higher appreciation of those ‘remote, refined, in- 
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tense feelings, existing only by the triumph of a few over a dead 
world of routine, in which there is no lifting of the soul at all.’ 
Of course, the true shortcomings among Christians, which ren- 
der these strange phenomena possible, must be rather spiritual 
than intellectual ; and the answer can be found in books at all 
only so far as the intellect reflects the deficiencies, and can there- 
fore at times detect the deficiencies of our spiritual nature. But 
to this extent the author of Zece Homo will give us, at least, a 
partial reply to our question. It is long since we have read any 
book that has treated the Christian faith in a more compre- 
hensive and more truly Christian spirit, alike in relation to the 
claims of science, the wants of the great masses of the people, 
and to the more delicate graces and bloom of spiritual culture. 
We do not say that we think his point of view always as strong 
as it might be, or his adjustment of the many complex and 
difficult issues raised between the modern or ‘relative’ spirit, and 
the eternal revelation of God, always satisfactory. The book was 
not written to answer the questions we have asked, but to satisfy 
the writer’s own mind as to what Christ claimed to do, how far 
He can be said to have accomplished it, and by what means ? 
But with the instinct of true culture, he has necessarily discussed 
this matter with all the hostile tendencies of the modern scep- 
ticism full in his mind; and where he has not precisely met 
them, he has given us the means of seeing how he would meet 
them in his modes of statement. We think that we can best con- 
vey our strong sense of the power and truthfulness of his book, 
by bringing out, with this able writer’s help, the true attitude of 
Christian faith, so far as we can clearly determine it, in relation 
to the scepticism of science, which finds the Christian faith an 
illusion, the scepticism of secular industry, which finds the 
Christian faith practically inoperative to help it, and the scep- 
ticism of «esthetic refinement, which finds the Christian faith in 
‘the absolute’ far too clumsy and unmanageable an instrument 
for the delicate discrimination of the modern ‘ relative spirit.’ 
There is no point more powerfully brought out in Hece Homo 
than the absolutely regal character of Christ’s spiritual legisla- 
tion, the infinite height from which it descends upon the hearts 
of His disciples, searching their most secret motives, and yet, 
though with an entire absence of any visible machinery for 
frightening or bribing them into compliance, having an un- 
paralleled success in revolutionizing the morality, and at least 
as completely the religion, of ages. Mahomet, indeed, as our 
author points out, established a faith quite as successful, and 
no doubt a faith not without grandeur and truth; but then he 
began by founding a dynasty,—-that is, by the use of influences 
a thousand times more vulgar,---to rivet his hold on the imag!- 
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nation; and he attempted, even with this aid, infinitely less ; 
never putting forward any of Christ’s imperious claims to purge 
the secret thoughts and hearts of His disciples, by spiritual prin- 
ciples the most ‘subtle and the most universal. Christ com- 
menced a reign infinitely more powerful in practical life than 
that of any dynasty of kings, or all the dynasties of all the 
kings of earthly empires, by the mere unsupported assertion of 
His authority during a year or two of obscure life. His word 
established ¢¢se//, and this for centuries after His ignominious 
death. The question is to what to ascribe this wonderful reign 
of one, who, if the sceptics are right, without any pretence to 
supernatural power, proceeded on a false method, and asserted 
an illegitimate claim. ‘The improver of natural knowledge, 
says Professor Huxley, in the name of men of science, ‘ abso- 
lutely refuses to acknowledge authority as such.” And he 
labours to show that all that is solid in our intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life, is built up on a gradual experience of facts, 
and a temper that vehemently challenges authority (moral no 
less than intellectual), and will accept nothing which it has not 
proved for itself. In other words, Professor Huxley maintains 
that the method of the inductive sciences is the only method 
by which any human creature can arrive at any sort of truth. 
If he is right, there are but two alternatives for explaining the 
power of Christ’s inward legislation. Either it must have been 
legislation only in name, and be really the result of a series of 
accurate moral experiments, which our Lord only appeals to 
other human beings’ experience to confirm,—experiments on 
the practical value of mercy, justice, purity of heart, the power 
of prayer, and the negation of these (for no inductive experi- 
ment can be of any force till it has tried both alternatives),— 
or it must have been a misleading power, succeeding by the 
inherent slavishness of human ignorance, and the undermin- 
ing of which is the great desideratum of our day. Now, that 
Christ’s legislation is not of the first kind, no one who has the 
faintest insight into it will dream of asserting,—assuredly no 
one who reads the delineation of it given in Hece Homo :— 


‘In defining as above the position which Christ assumed, we have 
not entered into controvertible matter. We have not rested upon 
single passages, nor drawn upon the fourth Gospel. To deny that 
Christ did undertake to found and to legislate for a new theocratic 
society, and that he did claim the office of Judge of mankind, is in- 
deed possible, but only to those who altogether deny the credibility of 
the extant biographies of Christ. If those biographies be admitted to 
be generally trustworthy, then Christ undertook to be what we have 
described ; if not, then of course this, but also every other, account of 
him falls to the ground. 
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‘When we contemplate this scheme as a whole, and glance at the 
execution and results of it, three things strike us with astonishment. 
First, its prodigious originality, if the expression may be used. What 
other man has had the courage or elevation of mind to say, “TI will 
build up a state by the mere force of my will, without help from the 
kings of the world, without taking advantage of any of the secondary 
causes which unite men together—unity of interest or speech, or blood- 
relationship. I will make laws for my state which shall never be re- 
pealed, and I will defy all the powers of destruction that are at work 
in the world to destroy what I build?” 

‘Secondly, we are astonished at the calm confidence with which 
the scheme was carried out. The reason why statesmen can seldom 
work on this vast scale is that it commonly requires a whole lifetime 
to gain that ascendency over their fellow-men which such schemes pre- 
suppose. Some of the leading organizers of the world have said, “I 
will work my way to supreme power, and then I will execute great 
plans.” But Christ overleaped the first stage altogether. He did 
not work his way to royalty, but simply said to all men, “ I am your 
king.” He did not struggle forward to a position in which he could 
found a new state, but simply founded it. 

‘ Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious success of the scheme. 
It is not more certain that Christ presented himself to men as the 
founder, legislator, and judge of a divine society, than it is certain that 
men have accepted him in these characters, that the divine society has 
been founded, that it has lasted nearly two thousand years, that it has 


extended over a large and the most highly civilized portion of the 
earth’s surface, and that it continues full of vigour at the present day.’ 


Nor is this method, whether true or false, unique. Certainly 
the application of it by our Lord is infinitely bolder and more 
successful than in any other era of human history; but it seems 
probable that all great constitutive and organizing influences 
spring into life in the same way, by the aid of an authority 
coming more or less from above ; that nations are born out of 
the moral impulse given by a single commanding personality, 
instead of being joint-stock companies voluntarily associating 
for civil purposes ; that civilisations are crystallized, fixed, and 
broken up through the vibration of a single wave of moral con- 
viction ; in a word, that societies are governed, as societies, not 
by scientific generalizations from particular experience, but by 
subduing moral principles, that, once uttered, seize upon the con- 
science, and inform the body politic with a living spirit. It 
seems nearly certain that all great past revolutions are traceable, 
not to correct inferences duly tested, but to discoveries of a 
higher life (whether human or superhuman), which is no sooner 
discerned than it brings the heart into captivity, and justifies 
itself, not ‘ by verification,’ but ‘ by faith.’ 

Now, compare this with Professor Huxley’s teaching, and we 
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may gain some glimpse into the true attitude of Christian faith 
towards the spirit of modern science. Mr. Huxley states his 
own view very clearly. All knowledge, he says, is of one sort, 
proceeding from the observation of natural facts to a study of 
their order, and breaking into what he calls religion at the point 
wherever (for the time, that is) the effort of the mind to pass 
the bounds set to natural knowledge fails :— 


‘IT cannot but think that the foundations of all natural knowledge 
were laid when the reason of man first came face to face with the facts 
of nature; when the savage first learned that the fingers of one hand 
are fewer than those of both; that it is shorter to cross a stream than 
to head it; that a stone stops where it is unless it be moved, and that 
it drops from the hand which lets it go; that light and heat come and 
go with the sun; that sticks burn away in a fire; that plants and ani- 
mals grow and die; that if he struck his fellow-savage a blow he would 
make him angry, and perhaps get a blow in return, while, if he offered 
him a fruit, he would please him, and perhaps receive a fish in ex- 
change. When men had acquired this much knowledge, the outlines, 
rude though they were, of mathematics, of physics, of chemistry, of 
biology, of moral, economical, and political science, were sketched. 
Nor did the germ of religion fail when science began to bud. To use 
words which, though new, are yet three thousand years old :— 


. When in heaven the stars about the moon 


Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 


But if the half-savage Greek could share our feelings thus far, it is 
irrational to doubt that he went further, to find, as we do, that upon 
that brief gladness there follows a certain sorrow, the little light of 
awakened human intelligence shines so mere a spark amidst the abyss 
of the unknown and unknowable; seems so insufficient to do more 
than illuminate the imperfections that cannot be remedied, the aspira- 
tions that cannot be realized, of man’s own nature. But in this sad- 
ness, this consciousness of the limitation of man, this sense of an open 
secret which he cannot penetrate, lies the essence of all religion ; 
and the attempt to embody it in the forms furnished by the intel- 
leet is the origin of all theology.’ 


Here then we have the strongest possible contrast of methods. 
The historical student of Christ’s life, entering on his work, as 
he tells us, without having formed any clear conception of the 
Significance of the subject he was to study, cannot avoid seeing 
the assumption of an amazing legislative authority over the 
most secret attitudes of the wills and affections of men, enforced 
either by no visible power at all, or by no visible power that 
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the modern scientific man will admit; embodied in no written 
code, and proceeding from lips which had scarcely uttered the 
new law when they were closed in death; yet he sees that this 
legislative authority was not nominal, but real,—that it spread 
from conscience to conscience and heart to heart, till it under- 
mined the Roman power, founded institutions which all over 
the West are potent still, and changed the secret motives and 
the spiritual beliefs even more than the outward actions of those 
on whom it laid its grasp. The scientific student, on the other 
hand, tells us that doubt—-the rejection of this sort of authority 


—is in all cases, and every department of life, ‘the highest of 


duties ;’ the keenest scepticism the highest of virtues; that 
moral knowledge, like all other, is the product of a careful study 
of the consequences of different kinds of conduct; and that 
religious knowledge, properly so called, does not exist at all, 
religion being properly only a tone of feeling—a name for 
the humility which wise men feel towards the Unknown and 
Unknowable. 

The contrast seems to us as instructive as it is strongly 
marked: science reproaching history with being founded on 
a tissue of fable ; history ignoring science through the necessity 
which obliges it to follow those great streams of organizing and 
constitutive social principles which always originate in sources 
above the analysis of the scientific understanding. Professor 
Huxley is committing the very same mistake, on behalf of the 
scientific principle, which Christians of all creeds, but most of 
all the Roman Catholic Church, have committed on behalf of 
the theological principle. Recognising the inherent divinity of 
the revelation which at once humiliates and elevates, refines 
and enlarges, saddens and rejoices, the heart of man, Christian 
theology has always been in danger of annexing to its province 
those accidentally connected fields of thought, by the aid of 
which its truths have been expressed and illustrated. As law- 
yers assume that a grant of land includes a grant of all the tower 
of space above it up to the very zenith, so theologians have 
assumed that the breadth of heaven measured by a Divine 
revelation must carry with it all the depths beneath, down to 
the very earth illumined by its light. And the Roman Church 
has gone further still, and maintained, with Dr. Newman, a 
principle of development which claims ‘ preservative additions, 
as bulwarks of the ground already won, until, as in our Indian 
Empire, State after State is annexed, to insure the safety of what 
had been annexed before; and the theological principle has 
exiled every other from the realm of human nature, The 
blunder which theologians have thus made, the men of science 
are now retorting upon them. They have established their 
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principles firmly on the earth, and are now proceeding to push 
them up to the highest heavens, branding everything as un- 
known and unknowable which they cannot make known by 
their own method. Instead of ‘ preservative additions,’ these 
thinkers really ask for ‘ preservative subtractions, —negations, 
that is, of every other principle of knowledge,—in order that 
science may be left alone in the field, with a desert spreading 
around it on every border. Yet how would Professor Huxley 
propose to establish, on the scientific method, the ‘ knowledge’ 
that purity of heart is one of the highest of virtues? Would 
he make his savage ‘try’ both alternatives, and embrace that 
which he found to be, ‘ by verification, the most successful as a 
principle of living? How would he propose to make it clear 
even that the love of pure scientific knowledge, on which he is 
so wisely eloquent, is one of the nobler principles in the human 
heart, and infinitely more worthy, as he justly remarks, than 
that love of the mere utilitarian results of knowledge—of such 
useful ‘ toys’ as the pump and the steam-engine—with which he 
complains of its being confounded ? We suspect that in answer 
to either question he would be compelled to say that the in- 
trinsic nobility of purity of heart, and of disinterested intellec- 
tual passion, as of all other noble principles, is appreciated as 
soon as distinctly felt; that a mind higher than our own in 
these respects no sooner stirs us than we recognise its rank, 
nay, much as he dislikes the word, acknowledge its authority. 
His highest of virtues, ‘ doubt, would, if applied to all depart- 
ments of life, the moral and spiritual as well as intellectual, 
soon do more to render the world uninhabitable than science 
can ever do to populate it. Imagine the child doubting 
whether it ought to trust, and the woman whether she ought 
to love, till scientific habits of mind had verified the cre- 
dentials of the mother or the brother; imagine love exactly 
ueasured out in proportion to human deserts; imagine the 
moral influence of character repelled on the very highest 
scientific principles till some social anthropometer had been 
applied to it to verify its efficiency; imagine establishing 
scientifically that loving resignation is a better state of mind 
than stoical endurance, and gratitude than proud aversion to 
receive the favours of others; in short, imagine any condition 
of society in which the mysterious and instantaneous authority 
at moral and spiritual qualities should be undermined, and a 
scientific doubt, demanding demonstration that they were good, 
stead of freely acknowledging their influence, in its place, and 
you imagine an anarchy that no conceivable familiarity with 
the order of nature could convert into organization and har- 
hony. But once grant the principle of the spiritual authority 
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of character, and you grant in effect the rule of the Holy Spirit, 
which alone can teach us that one spirit is lower than another 
spirit; that a spirit of which we have made no trial, which 
scientifically we could neither approve nor condemn, and which 
is soliciting us to make trial of it, is beneath and not above us: 
that another spirit, equally untried as yet, is above and not 
beneath us; which alone, in short, can lead our steps aright in 
the thicket of spiritual influences which make up human life. 
But, once granting that there is this distinct source of know- 
ledge,—for knowledge of the most valuable kind, if knowledge 
at all, it undoubtedly is,—and we have a clue by which to settle 
the true relation of theology to science. As this sort of know- 
ledge, by its very nature and essence, comes down upon us from 
above, and convinces us of the existence of something higher 
than ourselves, which has a natural authority over us, we may 
trust those who tell us of such knowledge as having entered 
their own minds, to give us its upward history, as we may call it, 
—to show us whence it descended upon them, and what was the 
precise spiritual conviction which it brought. Thus we may 
trust profoundly the genuineness of such a testimony as Peter’s: 
‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life,—-for what did it mean, except the most sincere, specific, 
and definite piece of testimony of which perhaps the human 
mind is capable, that from a certain source new moral life had 
been flowing in full streams into Peter’s own mind, and that he 
knew and recognised that source? So too, with still more pro- 
found conviction, we may accept that higher testimony which 
said, ‘The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father do ;’ ‘I am not alone, for the Father is with me;’ ‘ All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father, nor any man the Father but the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son shall reveal him ;’ and which, 
in sayings far too numerous to quote, ascribed to the eternal 
union with the Father all those deeds and words which men wil- 
fully call so ‘ original,’ but the true power of which, according to 
our Lord’s own mind, lies precisely in their not being original, but 
derivative, the faithful reflection of eternal filial love. We take 
it that on no point is the mind of man capable of more accurate 
testimony than of the origin of its own higher life. The mo- 
ment, and the source, whether human or divine, whence a new 
and higher influence has descended upon us, are always memor- 
able, and almost always of that precise and distinctly outlined 
character, that, however inward, is properly historic. That this 
is so, is doubtless one of the causes of that mischievous and exact- 
ing demand for a dateable ‘ conversion’ with which some theo- 
logies pester their disciples. It is true, however, that every new 
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and great influence from above us, whether it dates itself accu- 
rately in time or not, and whether it is of that peculiar and 
sometimes morbid kind known popularly as ‘conversion’ or not, 
does bring with it the distinctest knowledge as to its mode and 
source. But though the upward history, as we may call it, of 
genuine spiritual influence, human or divine, is almost always 
authentic, it is by no means necessary, or even true, that the 
downward history of revelation, the history of its actual conquests 
and human successes, should include only the history of authentic 
Divine influence, and of its legitimate victories. The difference 
between scientific knowledge and this kind of spiritual know- 
ledge, which is of the essence of revelation, is, that in the former 
there is always the strictest possible equivalence between the 
premisses and the conclusion into which they are ‘ developed ;’ 
in the latter, as with all practical moral influences, the actual 
development is apt to be very much wider indeed than is war- 
ranted by the principle from which it springs. The early 
Church, from its knowledge of God, got a great deal of practical 
human authority in other matters which was often wisely and 
often unwisely used. It became an authority in all matters of 
philosophy and law, and annexed, as we have said, province 
after province of human lite and thought to the field over which 
it claimed authority, till scarcely any was left out of the reach 
of its lateral extension. Yet a great deal of this lateral exten- 
sion was of course illegitimate. We have not yet nearly got rid 
of the pernicious effects of the assumption of revelation to de- 
cide questions of history, science, and general expediency. The 
downward growth of revelation is a history of graftings of new 
principles upon the spiritual and moral authority of a revelation 
which simply claims to link us to God through Him who had 
lived both an eternal life with God, and in human history also. 
Revelation is an organizing force, and, as such, assiinilates 
plenty of temporary material. All revelation, all downward- 
streaming light, in passing through stratum after stratum of our 
thick human atmosphere, falls upon, and touches with its own 
beauty, human means and instruments and temporary expedi 

ents of human energy, useful for a time perhaps, but not useful 
for eternity ; and many dreams, fictions, and errors which are not 
useful in themselves even for a time, but only seem to become 
so When they catch the gleam of a Divine influence ; and, lastly, 
earnest human thoughts, whether wholly or only partially true, 
which revelation has kindled and illuminated, but with which 
it is not to be identified. When we come to compare the 
scientific principle of thought, therefore, with the theological or 
unveiling of the Holy Spirit to men, we find the two absolutely 
in different planes, and unable, properly compared, to clash with 
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each other. But this is by no means the case with respect to 
the temporary materials which the theological principle has fre- 
quently embodied, and for a time successfully embodied, with 
itself, by virtue of the great prestige of its spiritual authority. 
The scientific principle | has most useful work to do in disen- 
tanglingagain from revelation elements which have been imported 
into it without really belonging to it, and reclaiming them for 
their own proper province. Only, in attempting this, science, 
as we have said, is under a great te mptation to mistake what it 
can do more fatally than theology has ever mistaken what it 
could do. Instead of annexing to its own fields those border- 
lands of thought over which it neither has nor pretends to have 
any right, it lays them waste, for every one who will trust it, by 
the bare assertion that there exists no knowledge but the 
scientific, and that all which claims to be knowledge not 
scientific in its basis, is spurious fable. As the author of Ecce 
Homo, with his usual wise moderation, well says :— 


‘ To assist us in arranging the physical conditions of our well-being 
another mighty revelation has been made to us, for the most part in 
these latter ages. We live under the blessed light of science, a light 
yet far from its meridian and dispersing every day some noxious super- 
stition, some cowardice of the human spirit. These two revelations 
stand side by side. The points in which they have been supposed to 


come into collision do not belong to our present subject ; they concern 
the theology and not the morality of the Christian Church. The moral 
revelation which we have been considering has never been supposed to 
jar with science. Both are true and both are essential to human hap- 
piness. It may be that since the methods of science were reformed 
and its steady progress began, it has been less exposed to error and 
perversion than Christianity, and, as it is peculiarly the treasure be- 
longing to the present age, it becomes us to guard it with peculiar 
jealousy, to press its claims, and to treat those who, content with 
Christianity, disregard science, as Christ treated the enemies of light, 
“ those that took away the keys of knowledge,” in his day. Assuredly 
they are graceless zealots who quote Moses against the expounders of 
a wisdom which Moses desired in vain, because it was reserved for a 
far later gencration, for these modern men, to whom we may with 
accurate truth apply Christ’s words and say that the least among them 
is greater than Moses. On the other hand, the Christian mor: ality, if 
somewhat less safe and exempt from perversion than science, is more 
directly and vitally beneficial to mankind. The scientific life is less 
noble than the Christian ; it is better, so to speak, to be a citizen in 
the New Jerusalem than in the New Athens; it is better, surely, to 
find everywhere a brother and friend, like the Christian, than, like the 
philosopher, to “ disregard your relative and friend so completely as to 
be ignorant not only how he gets on, but almost whether he is a human 
being or some other sort of creature.” ’ 


It will be replied, however, that if it is legitimate for science 
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to disentangle from the field of theology all that is not a link in 
the direct chain of spiritual influence which unites God with 
the lowest. being capable of recognising His will and love, it is 
legitimate for it to disentangle all miracle properly so called, 
and so to leave the gospel a mere fine network of religious 
thought, interrupted all over by solid blocks of falsehood, 
the conspicuous error of which throws a whole world of 
doubt even over the divine lineage of its spiritual truth. 
But the true answer is, that though it is perfectly right to 
demand more evidence, and a totally different kind of evidence, 
for a spiritual revelation when it is mixed up with physical 
facts on which science throws doubt, than for a purely spiritual 
revelation, yet that if such facts, by their very essence, do con- 
vey a new spiritual teaching to the mind, and if the special 
evidence which we have a right to require is forthcoming, 
the scientific improbability attaching to them may weigh as 
nothing in the balance. No doubt, such scientific improbability 
ought to be clearly set forth and weighed; no doubt, it has a 
distinct right to be heard. But science never teaches us any- 
thing but a method, and does not pretend to say how that 
method may not or must not be modified, under the influence 
of new and rare causes or conditions. Now one part of the 
purely spiritual lesson which revelation teaches us, and teaches 
us by the higher method of divine impression from above, rather 
than by generalized experience, is the strict subordination of 
nature and natural laws to the spiritual purposes of God. Time, 
nature, and what we call accident, it asserts, are but divine 
influences, for the outcome of which we ought to be as ready 
prepared as for the gifts of the Holy Spirit itself. ‘Now is my 
soul troubled, and what shall I say ?—Father, save me from this 
hour; but for this cause came I to this hour: Father, glorify Thy 
name,’ is a spiritual, almost a purely spiritual lesson; and yet 
what it teaches is that the ordinary succession of the seasons, 
the whole procedure of nature is subordinate to the divine pur- 
poses of God; that 
‘The slow sweet hours which bring us all things good ; 
The slow sad hours which bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil,’ 

are not independent of, but only the ministers of a Divine love. 
Indeed, science itself teaches us something analogous, in showing 
how the higher natural laws overrule the lower,—chemical 
overbearing mechanical, vital chemical, and finally moral and 
spiritual laws overbearing even vital laws, and the free-will of 
man modifying all. Hence revelation, in asserting the direct de- 
pendence of what are called physical laws on the higher purposes 
of God, and exhibiting those purposes as shining through them 
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here and there so as to transfigure them directly with its light, 
is keeping strictly within its sphere, though also touching a 
world in which it becomes properly and fairly exposed to the 
direct criticisms of science, and where, therefore, other and strong 
evidence besides the intrinsic spiritual evidcnce of the truth 
that is conveyed, must and ought to be demanded. But if this 
evidence is forthcoming,—and, as to the great central miracle 
of the resurrection at least, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
of stronger historical evidence than is afforded, not only by 
Peter and Paul, but by the joyful reanimation of large numbers 
of dispirited and ignorant disciples,—a reanimation which led 
them to cast away life, and many things dearer than life, in 
preaching the new gospel,—science has no right whatever to con- 
tradict the facts simply because she can, on her own empirical 
data, show an antecedent improbability about them. We do not 
deny the right of science to discuss the subject of miracle. Nay, 
we are disposed to suspect that as the connexion between the 
spiritual and physical life of man is more closely studied, 
phenomena not perhaps explaining, but nevertheless proving, a 
remarkable control exerted by the former over the latter, such 
as all great religious movements (the Jansenist for instance) 
have exhibited in some small (and often grossly exaggerated) 
degree, may be discovered, which will render the great miracles 
of the gospel somewhat less astounding to the scientific imagi- 
nation, by showing that miracle, or the historically supernatural, 
has some definite proportion to the relative development of the 
spiritually supernatural,—that is, to the conscious subjection of 
the human soulto God. But whether this be so or not—and we 
speak of it only as the general drift of the teaching of many re- 
markable periods in history, and as at least quite consistent with 
all we know of science,—there can be no question but that the 
physically supernatural in the gospel has indefinitely strengthened 
the spiritual faith that nature, with all its monotony, is only 
the instrument of Goil’s spiritual purposes; and this physical 
supernaturalism has therefore a good title to be included as of 
the essence of revelation, if adequately supported by historical 
testimony. The author of Hece Homo adds another effective 
touch to this consideration, though it is one which we can only 
use subordinately, when the main question of the validity of 
the physically supernatural has been decided in the affirmative. 
He remarks very finely on the wonderful impression produced 
upon those who conceded supernatural power to Christ, by the 
extraordinary temperance and self-imposed limitations observed 
in its use :— 


‘This temperance in the use of supernatural power is the master- 
piece of Christ. It is a moral miracle superinduced upon a physical 
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one. This repose in greatness makes him surely the most sublime 
image ever offered to the human imagination. And it is precisely 
this trait which gave him his immense and immediate ascendency over 
men. If the question be put—Why was Christ so successful? Why 
did men gather round him at his call, form themselves into a new 
society according to his wish, and accept him with unbounded devotion 
as their legislator and judge? some will answer, “Because of the 
miracles which attested his divine character ;”’ others, ‘“‘ Because of 
the intrinsic beauty and divinity of the great law of love which he 
propounded.” But miracles, as we have seen, have not by themselves 
this persuasive power. That a man possesses a strange power which 
I cannot understand is no reason why I should receive his words as 
divine oracles of truth. The powerful man is not of necessity also 
wise; his power may terrify, but not convince. On the other hand, 
the law of love, however divine, was but a precept. Undoubtedly it 
deserved that men should accept it for its intrinsic worth, but men 
wre not commonly so eager to receive the words of wise men nor so 
unbounded in their gratitude to them. It was neither for his miracles 
nor for the beauty of his doctrine that Christ was worshipped. Nor 
was it for his winning personal character, nor for the persecutions he 
endured, nor for his martyrdom. It was for the inimitable unity 
which all these things made when taken together. In other words, 
it was for this, that he whose power and greatness as shown in his 
miracles were overwhelming, denied himself the use of his power, 
treated it as a slight thing, walked among men as though he were one 
of them, relieved them in distress, taught them to love each other, 
bore with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of calumny ; 
and when his enemies grew fiercer, continued still to endure their 
attacks in silence, until, petrified and bewildered with astonishment, 
men saw him arrested and put to death with torture, refusing stead- 
fastly to use in his own behalf the power he conceived he held for the 
benefit of others. It was the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice 
which won their hearts, the mighty powers held under a mighty 
control, the unspeakable condescension, the Cross of Christ. By this, 
and by nothing else, the enthusiasm of a Paul was kindled. The 
statement rests on no hypothesis or conjecture; his Epistles bear 
testimony to it throughout. The trait in Christ which filled his whole 
mind was his condescension. The charm of that condescension lay in 
its being voluntary. The cross of Christ, of which Paul so often 
speaks as the only thing he found worth glorying in, as that in com- 
parison with which everything in the world was as dung, was the 
voluntary submission to death of one who had the power to escape 
death; this he says in express words. And what Paul constantly 
repeats in impassioned language, the other apostles echo. Christ's 
voluntary surrender of power is their favourite subject, the humiliation 
implied in his whole life and crowned by his death.’ 


We may say, then, in summing up this part of our subject, 
that the scepticism of science is best met by first putting in the 
clearest possible light the imperious claims of Christ to legislate 
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for the spirit of man, and the marvellous concession of those 
claims through centuries-—-a concession infinitely more marvel- 
lous to any one who thinks that the miracles (which alone 
could have saved the three years’ teaching of a Galilean pea- 
sant from oblivion) were illusions ;-—and pointing out that such 
authoritative legislation would have been simply impossible if 
there were no source of knowledge but scientific induction—if 
there were not also a natural and instantaneous source of moral 
authority communicated by the mere touch of a higher character 
to a lower. Natural science and revelation are thus seen to 
grow from different roots, the one dealing with principles that 
are exactly equivalent, neither more nor less, to the phenomena 
which they explain; the other with the relation of lower to 
higher natures, and the tracking of spiritual light from below to 
its source above. Again, the natural meeting-ground of science 
and revelation is on the question of physical supernaturalism, 
where both have a claim to be heard—science, because it has 
studied the ordinary laws of such phenomena—trevelation, be- 
cause it claims to show, by the special modification of those 
ordinary laws under the influence of a revealed Divine will, the 
spiritual purpose which penetrates to the very bottom even of 
the physical continuity of nature, and redeems it from appear- 
ing a dead purposeless monotony. Finally, in the sublime tem- 
perance and moderation of our Lord’s use of the supernatural, 
revelation gives a glimpse not only of the absolute subordination 
of nature to Divine purpose, but of the reasons why that subor- 
dination is so little obtruded upon us; why it is hidden from 
sight, though visible to faith; why the sun shines and the rain 
falls alike for the just and the unjust ; why the physical order 
of nature is so subtly and indirectly subordinated to the spiritual 
order, instead of being made its more direct and visible expres- 
sion. Temperance in the Divine use of the supernatural is 
essential to the culture and independence of the supernatural 
will in man. Unless the Omnipotent kept the play of His 
spiritual judgments partially veiled behind the constancy of 
natural laws, there would be no sufficient room for the moral 
growth and discipline of a finite free will. The spectacle of love 
laying aside power for the sake of man, is the highest revelation 
of the supernatural ; and Christ, therefore, exhibited the super- 
natural power chiefly to show us the higher supernatural spirit 
involved in laying it down. 

With the scepticism of science, as we have seen, our author 
deals rather indirectly than directly. Nor indeed does he ad- 
dress himself with absolute directness to the scepticism of 
secularism,—a species of scepticism which is not strictly scepti- 
cism at all, but rather cndifference to a faith, which, in our own 
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day, seems to have so little to say to the most urgent wants of 
the labouring class—though he deals with the secular, bene- 
volent, and philanthropic aspects of Christ’s own purposes 
voluminously and thoughtfully. It seems strange that a faith, 
which was originally addressed immediately to a labouring 
class, and which anxiously sought out not merely the poor and 
miserable, but those criminal and dissolute classes who usually 
hem in the poor so closely, should now have lost hold, nominally 
at least, more completely on the highest ranks of manual labour, 
than on the comfortable middle class, and the luxurious aris- 
tocratic class themselves. Yet what the labouring class values 
more, and shows that it values more than any other living 
principle, is the organizing power which creates and holds to- 
vether a society in practical unity; and if the Christian faith 
certainly generated any power at all, it was, as our author 
clearly points out, such an organizing power. If it developed 
one vital principle more than another, it was the capacity to 
inspire that value and respect for humanity as such, which has 
always been the principal craving of the poorest class, as the 
condition of its crystallization into an orderly society. Our 
author’s essay is one long dissertation on the claim of Christ’s 
legislation to inspire more than respect, ‘ enthusiasm,’ for man 
as man—to sow in the heart what our author calls ‘ the enthu- 


siasm of humanity,—which bids us regard even the meanest as 
capable of possessing the mind of Christ himself. Here one 
would suppose is the very essence of a faith that could fascinate 
the heart of physical toil, and fit it for social unity and dignity. 
Our author says of Christ :— 


‘He associated by preference with these meanest of the race; no 
contempt for them did he ever express; no suspicion that they might 
be less dear than the best and wisest to the common Father ; no doubt 
that they were naturally capable of rising to a moral elevation like his 
own. . . . We have here the very kernel of the Christian moral 
scheme. We have distinctly before us the end Christ proposed to 
himself, and the means he considered adequate to the attainment of it. 
His object was, instead of drawing up, after the example of previous 
legislators, a list of actions prescribed, allowed, and prohibited, to give 
his disciples a universal test by which they might discover what it was 
right and what it was wrong to do. Now, as the difficulty of discover- 
ing what is right arises commonly from the prevalence of self-interest 
in our minds, and as we commonly behave rightly to any one for whom 
we feel affection or sympathy, Christ considered that he who could fecl 
sympathy for all would behave rightly to all. But how to give to the 
meagre and narrow hearts of men such enlargement? How to make 
them capable of a universal sympathy ? Christ believed it possible to 
bind men to their kind, but on one condition—that they were first 
bound fast to himself. He stood forth as the representative of men, 
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he identified himself with the cause and with the interests of all human 
beings ; he was destined, as he began before long obscurely to inti- 
mate, to lay down his life for them.’ 


And the greater part of the book is an expansion of this 
mode of conceiving the aim of Christ. Christ proposed to him- 
self, according to our author, to awaken a fire of enthusiasm in 
the heart of His disciples for human nature, as represented in 
Himself; and farther, to organize that enthusiasm into the 
greatest and most practical of human institutions, for the 
rescue of human beings from misery as well as from sin. And 
yet it seems to us precisely here that our author may most 
fail to take hold of the mind of the great class to which he 
truly represents Christ as appealing. That they earnestly seek 
for an organizing principle and unity and self-respect, and for 
precisely every one of those great philanthropic ends which 
our author shows that Christ holds out, is as clear as that, as a 
rule, their class—-and the highest part of their class probably 
most of all,—is alienated from the faith which could give them 
these great gifts, and look upon it as a dream of unpractical 
men, who had never heard of the steam-engine, the railway, or 
the electric telegraph. Possibly, indeed, one reason for this 
may be truly given in the following fine criticism :— 

‘The objection which practical men take is a very important one, 
as the criticisms of such men always are, being founded commonly 
upon large observation and not perverted by theory. They say that 
the love of Christ does not in practice produce the nobleness and 
largeness of character which has been represented as its proper and 
natural result; that instead of inspiring those who feel it with rever 
ence and hope for their kind, it makes them exceedingly narrow in 
their sympathies, disposed to deny and explain away even the most 
manifest virtues displayed by men, and to despair of the future destiny 
of the great majority of their fellow-creatures ; that instead of binding 
them to their kind, it divides them from it by a gulf which they them- 
selves proclaim to be impassable and eternal, and unites them only in 
a gloomy conspiracy of misanthropy with each other; that it is indeed 
a law-making power, but that the laws it makes are little-minded and 
vexatious prohibitions of things innocent, demoralizing restraints upon 
the freedom of joy and the healthy instincts of nature ; that it favours 
hypocrisy, moroseness, and sometimes lunacy; that the only vice it 
has power to check is thoughtlessness, and its only beneficial effect is 
that of forcing into activity, though not always into healthy activity, 
the faculty of serious reflection. 

‘This may be a just picture of a large class of religious men, but it 
is impossible in the nature of things that such effects should be pro- 
duced by a pure personal devotion to Christ. We are to remember 
that nothing has been subjected to such multiform and grotesque per- 
version as Christianity. Certainly the direct love of Christ, as it was 
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felt by his first followers, is a rare thing among modern Christians. 
His character has been so much obscured by scholasticism, as to have 
lost in a great measure its attractive power. The prevalent feeling 
towards him now among religious men is an awful fear of his super- 
natural greatness, and a disposition to obey his commands arising 
partly from dread of future punishment and hope of reward, and 
partly from a nobler feeling of loyalty, which, however, is inspired 
rather by his office than his person. Beyond this we may discern in 
them an uneasy conviction that he requires a more personal devotion, 
which leads to spasmodic efforts to kindle the feeling by means of 
violent raptures of panegyric and by repeating over and getting by 
rote the ardent expressions of those who really had it. This is want- 
ing for the most part which Christ held to be all in all, spontaneous 
warmth, free and generous devotion. That the fruits of a Christianity 
sc hollow should be so poor and sickly, is not surprising.’ 


But that is scarcely the whole truth. The working classes of 
this country, notwithstanding all their great qualities, especially 
notwithstanding those almost ‘ascetic virtues’ which an eminent 
politician, whose knowledge of Lancashire and Yorkshire ope- 
ratives is considerable, Lord Houghton, has recently attributed 
to them, combine with these great qualities and ascetic virtues 
a certain hardness of grain, over which the proposal to yield 
enthusiastic love to a human being who lived eighteen centuries 
ago, and to ascribe to all other human beings the capacity for 
His virtues, would pass without making any impression. We 
do not believe that this proposal represents our author's true 
theology ; but this is the only point of view from which his 
somewhat defective method enables him to describe the great 
motive power of the Christian faith in this preliminary work. 
The English artisan realizes well—no one better—that forces of 
human origin, whether moral or physical, are nothing in com- 
parison to those great reservoirs of natural and spiritual energy 
which man is permitted partly to use and direct, but which 
he cannot originate. The practical believers in water-power, 
steam-power, gravity, and electricity, naturally do not feel in- 
clined in spiritual matters to attribute too much importance to 
moral exercises of their own volition. Hence the fascination 
for them of the great fatalistic Necessarian, Calvinistic, Pan- 
theistic faiths—a fascination which all who know the artisan 
class will admit. The artisan proper has as little respect for 
enthusiasms of human origin, as he has for a productive process 
which does not seem to avail itself of any power greater than 
manual labour. And it is the great defect of this beautiful 
essay as it at present stands, that while it is one long demon- 
stration of the claim of the Christian revelation to awaken a 
new ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ its method does not permit the 
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author really to trace the moral power, on the magnitude of 
which he is commenting, to its true spring. Our author professes 
to make his book an examination into Christ’s aims, as pre/imi- 
nary to a discussion of His true supernatural claims. Now the 
difficulty of such an attempt is, that it seems to separate the 
aims from the only rational justification of these aims,—as if a 
man should inquire into the musical aims of a great vocalist 
without any discussion of the musical capacities of his voice, 
or the aims of a great engineer, without mention of the 
mechanical means at his disposal. It presents our Lord rather 
as spanning the centuries with a brilliant rainbow of vision- 
ary hope, than as laying His foundations deep in the heart and 
conscience of man. To aspire to fill the heart of men in all 
ages with love for one who has long passed from the world, 
reverence for his laws, and faith in his promises—to hope to 
make not merely a memory, but far less than a memory, a tra- 
dition, rule over the passions and the moral and intellectual 
truths and imaginations of men; above all, to hope that men 
should be so credulous as to find in such a tradition of one 
man’s isolated goodness a guarantee that any other man, how- 
ever deeply degraded, may be transfigured into his image, would 
be fairly regarded as a wild dreamer’s dream, apart from the 
theology at the basis of such a hope. We do not believe for a 
moment that this is the picture which our author intends ulti- 
mately to draw, but it is the only picture which the method of 
his present essay enables him to draw. By inquiring into 
Christ’s aims before he has conceded anything as to His nature, 
by representing those aims simply as springing from His noble 
sentiments, he makes those aims resemble cut flowers, drawing 
their beauty from the water which only delays their decay, in- 
stead of from the roots which really enfolded their principle of life. 
The working classes will be the first to realize this; they will 
say at once that all the talk about ‘the enthusiasm of humanity’ 
is beautiful enough, but that it compels the question, Where is 
the enthusiasm to come from? Man is a poor creature at best, 
and cannot manufacture powerful motives for himself by dint 
of gazing at a beautiful picture dimmed by time, and taking 
for granted that all its finest features are not unique but uni- 
versal. ‘If you can show us, they might say, ‘ great spiritual 
forces not depending on ourselves, but still close to us, and of 
which we might avail ourselves, as we do in physical life, of 
the great ocean-currents, and steam-power, and the magnetic 
streams of earth, of which for centuries our race was ignorant, 
though they were then as efficient as now, then, no doubt, you 
may produce as great spiritual results upon us, as the discovery 
of the great natural forces has produced physical results. But 
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if it is all to depend on our strength of love for a being whom 
we never saw—on emotions which we are to squeeze out of our- 
selves—then your great enthusiasm will be as long in coming 
as the wind when it is whistled for” Nor would the working 
class be wrong in such a criticism. The aims of Christ cannot 
be sundered from His theology. Unless we believe Him to be 
still at the fountains of every human heart, doing for man what 
man cannot do for himself, giving strength to effect that which, 
unassisted, we have not even strength to attempt, commanding 
peace to human passions, and restraining the selfishness of in- 
tellectual tastes, and, above all, convincing us that He who 
commands us to rescue the degraded from their degradation, 
enables us to do it by Himself knocking at the door of the most 
degraded heart---the ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ would be a 
mere romanticist dream. Unless the working class can be 
brought to believe that Christ has opened the way between God 
and man, not only for the generation amongst which He lived 
on earth, but for all of us; that the eternal will which moved 
Him to ‘ take upon himself the form of a servant’ is still and for 
ever willing the great ends which He came down upon earth to 
declare ; that the power and wisdom and love of God are always 
close to us in all the fulness of that life which shone out for the 
only time in human history, centuries ago,—unless they can be 
brought to believe this, the ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ must be 
for them a factitious affair. Indeed, we think that, with all his 
truthfulness and power, the author of Eece Homo has made 
somewhat too much of active ‘ enthusiasm’ and too little of that 
quiet and receptive attitude of mind which is probably the 
nearest to our Lord’s. It is true that there is an enthusiasm—of 
the kind which our author certainly means to indicate—which 
depends entirely on the great sustaining power of thoughts that 
are in us, but net of us, to which we trust, as a swimmer trusts 
himself to the sustaining sea; but then it is of the essence of 
this enthusiasm to know that the source from which it enters 
the mind is a perennial source, not capable of running dry. 
And the attitude of mind in which the greatest and most vic- 
torious of working philanthropists stand towards such sustaining 
convictions is often far from one of elation, which is generally 
supposed to be part of enthusiasm, but one of mere humble, tran- 
quil trust. The having a great faith to lean upon may often, 
perhaps most often, be the one influence which extinguishes 
the outward appearance of enthusiasm. When first the spirit 
catches sight of the new wave of power, no doubt a thrill, pro- 
perly described as one of enthusiasm, runs through it. But after 
once resting upon it and testing its full strength, the flush fades 
away, and what we feel is no longer enthusiasm, but quiet trust 
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in a great agency distinct from ourselves, and which uses us for 
its greater ends. And this is the true aspect in which to pre- 
sent the purposes of Christ to working men,—as a revelation of 
eternal strength ever at work behind the veil of visible pheno- 
mena,—of which we may avail ourselves, if we will,—which will 
avail itself of us whether we will or not,—but which is ever carry- 
ing out the great aims and laws of Christ,—though sometimes 
men in their blindness may fall on it and are broken, and some- 
times, when they set themselves consciously against it, it may 
fall on them and ‘ grind them to powder.’ 

We may illustrate what we mean in this respect by the fine 
passage in which our author speaks of Christ’s anxiety to guard 
His disciples against the devouring ‘ cares of this world’ (vepyzvai 
Bworixar), a danger felt by none, except the mercantile class, more 
keenly than by the class which is always living on the very 
edge of want, and sometimes has the greatest possible difficulty 
in realizing that ‘ the life is more than meat,’ or ‘ the body than 
raiment’ :— 


‘The most formidable temptation of manhood is that which Christ 
described in a phrase hardly translatable as pepyzvat Biwrexai, To 
boys and youths work is assigned by their parents or tutors. The 
judicious parent takes care not to assign so much work as to make his 
son a slave. We cherish as much as possible the freedom, the discur- 
siveness of thought and feeling natural to youth. We cherish it as 
that which life is likely sooner or later to diminish, and if we curb it, 
we do so that it may not exhaust itself by its own vivacity. But in 
manhood work is not assigned to us by others who are interested in 
our welfare, but by a ruthless and tyrannous necessity which takes 
small account of our powers or our happiness. And the source of the 
happiness of manhood, a family, doubles its anxieties. Hence middle 
life tends continually to routine, to the mechanic tracing of a contracted 
circle. A man finds or fancies that the care of his own family is as 
much as he can undertake, and excuses himself from most of his duties 
to humanity. In many cases, owing to the natural difficulty of obtain- 
ing a livelihood in a particular country, or to remediable social abuses, 
such a man’s conduct is justified by necessity, but in many more it 
arises from the blindness of natural affection, making it difficult for 
him to think that he has done enough for his family while it is possible 
for him to do more. Christ bids us look to it that we be not weighed 
down by these worldly cares, which indeed, if not resisted, must evi- 
dently undo all that Christianity has done and throw men back into 
the clannish condition out of which it redeemed them. How many a 
man who at twenty was full of zeal, high-minded designs and plans of 
a life devoted to humanity, after the cares of middle life have come 
upon him and one or two schemes contrived with the inexperience of 
youth have failed, retains nothing of the Enthusiasm with which he set 
out but a willingness to relieve distress whenever it crosses his path, 
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and perhaps a habit of devoting an annual sum of money to charitable 
purposes! ‘To protect the lives of men from sinking into a routine of 
narrow-minded drudgery, the Christian Church has introduced the 
invaluable institution of the Sunday.’ 


Christ’s cure for these gnawing claims on our thought and 
attention was to open a field of trust and contemplation behind 
the veil, which should enable even the most restless spirit, once 
realizing it, to lean for all that it cannot control on One who 
can. In other words, his cure is strictly theological, the reve- 
lation of a rest for the intellect and a rest for the will, in a power 
within man, but above man. Our author—who insists, not too 
much, indeed, on the practical side of Christ’s teaching, but too 
much on the zeal which he wished to inspire as distinct from 
the faith which nourished that zeal—is perhaps too much dis- 
posed to turn the Sunday into a day for maturing plans of action, 
instead of a day for falling back on the rest of trust :-— 


‘The enthusiasm should not be suffered to die out in any one for 
want of the occupation best calculated to keep it alive. Those who 
meet within the church walls on Sunday should not meet as strangers 
who find themselves together in the same lecture-hall, but as co-ope- 
rators in a public work the object of which all understand, and to his 
own department of which each man habitually applies his mind and 


contriving power. Thus meeting, with the esprit de corps strong 
among them, and with a clear perception of the purpose of their union 
and their meeting, they would not desire that the exhortation of the 
preacher should be, what in the nature of things it seldom can be, elo- 
quent. It might cease then to be either a despairing and overwrought 
appeal to feelings which grow more callous the oftener they are thus 
excited to no definite purpose, or a childish discussion of some deep 
point in morality or divinity better left to philosophers. It might then 
become weighty with business, and impressive as an officer’s address to 
his troops before a battle. For it would be addressed by a soldier to 
soldiers in the presence of an enemy whose character they under- 
stood and in the war with whom they had given and received tell- 
ing blows.’ 


But the attraction which takes the working class away from 
Christian sermons to hear Professor Huxley telling them of the 
grandeur of ‘natural knowledge’ in his lay-sermon, and Dr. 
Carpenter discussing the bearing of physiological discovery on 
the antiquity of man, should teach us that the day of rest from 
‘the cares of the world’ is really wanted for a return of the 
mind to the contemplation of wider and sublimer fields of 
thought than even the marching orders for a philanthropic 
campaign. What disgusts working men with ordinary sermons 
is the appearance of mere didacticism about them, of hackneyed 
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sentiments that do not seem to have any root in the larger 
order of the universe, while their minds are thirsting for a wider 
and a deeper insight into the springs of life. Science, though 
it only satisfies the intellect, does satisfy this yearning for 
intellectual space and sublimity. It does not rest the spirit or 
the will, but it lulls for a time by its grandeur ‘the cares of 
the world’ to sleep. And unless the Christian Churches can 
effect the same, and much more than the same; unless they can 
draw ‘ living water’ for the intellect, will, and spirit of careworn 
men on the Sunday, the men of physical science will keep the 
secularists still,—not because they speak of matters which bear 
immediately on the utilities and comforts of life, but, on the 
other hand, because they speak of matters which feed the 
spiritual imagination so much more effectually than the com- 
monplaces of a half-realized system of morality and religion. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has recently assured us, with his usual 
imperious beauty of diction, that the problem of the age is to 
find a life more natural, more rational, with more love of the 
things of the mind, more love of beautiful things, for the toiling 
classes. Assuredly we believe with him that to save more 
opportunity for enjoying the ends of life, out of the time now 
devoted to manipulating its means, is the great problem of 
modern society, though we should probably differ from him 
very much as to what those ends are. The contemplation of 
the life of God, as it is seen shining here and there through the 
revolving constellations of secular phenomena, seems to us the 
highest and most refreshing of these ends, which no one needs 
more than the noblest practical philanthropists, whose life 
would be ever in danger of being grated down into a mere 
powder of small purposes and petty arrangements without this 
slaking of their highest thirst. None feel this thirst, we be- 
lieve, more deeply than the secularists. Science does not satisfy 
it, except for the intellect, but rather presents an order too piti- 
less and undeviating for the education of free beings,—a silent 
order, which prostrates the mind, like the stillness of those 
gigantic idols before whose mock serenity and lifeless steadfast- 
ness of gaze Oriental worshippers cower, and often consent to 
sacrifice their life. Undoubtedly working men are seeking 
to-day, as much as eighteen centuries ago, after a great organ- 
izing force, such as we believe Christ’s revelation contains. But 
they cannot find the organizing force without finding the reve- 
lation. They cannot find the ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ with- 
out finding the living well of inspiration. They cannot find 
the infinite love of man which it contains without finding the 
root of that love. Human love is a poor instrument for any 
Divine purpose. St. John knew what he meant, and knew that 
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he was touching a chord of feeling as deep in the working 
classes of the first century as it is in those of the nineteenth, 
when he said: ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us.’ 

The scepticism of the modern esthetic refinement is in 
some respects the deepest, because apparently the most human, 
and because it is mingled with that spiritual thirst for poetry 
which is usually but one side of faith. Shelley’s scepticism has 
warped deeper minds than ever did Comte’s. When the poetry 
of the most passionate yearning refuses to hear any voice that 
answers to its yearning, there comes a deeper shock to those 
who enter into its spirit than either the scepticism of science, 
or of dull laborious labour, can awaken. And the fine dis- 
crimination of shades of feeling on which it prides itself, is often 
so true and delicate, that men are at first sight disposed to give 
it credit for ample power to discover the truth as to God and 
His revelation, as well as perfect fidelity in reporting all the 
characteristic facts it discerns. Shelley’s scepticism, however, 
may be seen to rest chiefly on his impatience—on the ardour 
with which he gave himself up to thick-coming impulses, and 
the abhorrence he felt for the regal power of conscientious voli- 
tion. He seemed almost incapable of understanding, ‘ Be still, 
and know that Iam God.” His heart panted after sweet emo- 
tions, not after One ‘who sitteth between the cherubim, be the 
people never so unquiet.’ His poetry was the poetry of yearn- 
ings, rather than of yearning,—of single desires chasing each 
other eagerly through the heart ; and yet, had he lived, he would 
probably have reached a higher faith, for nearly his last and 
greatest poem contains the finest of all assertions of the Abso- 
lute and Immutable Light that shines behind the flitting 
shadows of human emotion :— 


‘The One remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.’ 


But the modern poetic sceptics are certainly far enough from 
the feverish impatience which marked the genius of Shelley. 
They are, for the most part, Goethe-w orshipper rs, lovers of tran- 
quil discriminations, of calm insights. The sign of weakness, 
however, appears in their intellectual exclusiveness ; their de- 
light in ‘ distinction ? that love of moral monopoly which forms 
a great part of their joy in art. They love to criticise from 
above, to sit on an intellectual throne and judge the world. And 
then they maintain that ‘the modern spirit,’ ‘the relative spirit,’ 
in which the »y discharge this function, is the only one which can 
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do justice to the infinite variety of nature and circumstance 
which comes beneath its eye. The belief in an absolute God, 
in an absolute love of men, in an absolute standard of morality 
and humanity, they say, makes criticism rigid, inflexible, unfair; 
weakness and frailty must be misjudged if the mind is full of a 
dream of absolute righteousness. In short, this school believes 
that there is not really any absolute standard; the historic 
and ‘positive’ view, which admits no categorical ‘ought, but 
looks at everything in relation to the antecedents out of which it 
arose, affords the only elastic, the only humane canon of criticism. 
The writer in the Westminster Review to whom we have alluded, 
applies this doctrine to show the injustice of Coleridge’s ‘romantic’ 
faith in the Absolute, by the havoc it would produce in the criti- 
cism of Coleridge’s own wrecked genius. ‘ The relative spirit, 
he says, ‘ by dwelling constantly on the more fugitive conditions 
or circumstances of things, breaking through a thousand rough 
and brutal classifications, and giving elasticity to inflexible prin- 
ciples, begets an intellectual finesse, of which the ethical result is 
a delicate and tender justness in the criticism of human life.’ 
Now we believe that no one has practically shown better than 
the author of Eece Homo, how precisely this passage describes 
the moral judgments of Christ, whose nature even the West- 
minster reviewer must admit was fed upon faith in the Absolute, 
and not on a philosophy which makes it its chief duty to ‘dwell 
on the fugitive conditions or circumstances of things.’ Indeed, 
we believe the fact to be the precise contrary of the essayist’s 
statement. In philosophy and practical life alike, the ‘modern 
spirit, the spirit which is satisfied with ‘the relative, and dwells 
much on the fugitive conditions or circumstances of things, has 
always been the greatest victim of the spirit of ‘brutal’ classi- 
fication, the least able to reconcile the various contradictions of 
life and thought. Where has there been a school of philosophy 
more tyrannic and brutal in its classifications than that of Locke, 
and James Mill, and Bentham, and, though in a less degree, 
even of J. S. Mill, who has, nevertheless, profited greatly by the 
teaching of his great opponent Coleridge? Where has there been 
one of larger, more catholic, and elastic spirit than that which 
we owe to the moral criticism of Bishop Butler? And in prac- 
tical life, where do we go for trenchant ‘brutal’ criticisms, with 
so much certainty as to the light gossip of the drawing-room ? 
Where do we expect to find gentler, kindlier criticisms than 
from the contemplative piety which, like Fénélon’s, or Madame 
Guyon’s, or Bishop Berkeley’s, or Mr. Maurice’s, is really formed 
upon Christ’s? But the test of the truth or falsehood of the 
criticism is, of course, in the extreme cases at either end of the 
scale. If this view is right, whose lives should be so full of 
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severe and unjust criticisms as Christ’s and His apostles whose 
spirits were permeated as it were with God? Yet even Renan 
attributes to our Lord a tenderness and delicacy of moral dis- 
crimination which marked a new crisis in the Oriental genius, 
and there has been no great critic of any school, of St. Paul’s 
character, who has not testified to the wonderful tact and charity 
of the apostle in adapting himself to the ‘fugitive conditions’ of 
things when passing his moral judgments. We believe the truth 
to be, that without profound rest in the Absolute righteous- 
ness, there is always some little tendency to overstrain our own 
dogmatic opinions. So much more seems to depend on emphasis 
of statement, if you cannot trust the vindication of your faith to 
God. Besides, the faith in Him in whose mysterious essence 
so many seemingly conflicting attributes are reconciled, engen- 
ders a habit of mind which renders it comparatively easy to 
recognise in the same men the most apparently conflicting quali- 
ties. At all events, every new delineation of Christ that attracts 
attention, even among sceptics, insists upon the flexibility and 
beauty of His feeling for human infirmity, and the ‘tender just- 
ness’ of His moral judgments. The author of Hece Homo is 
evidently penetrated with this feeling, and we wish the plan of 
his book had allowed him to illustrate more fully his conception 
of the individual relations between Christ and His followers. 
There are, however, several passages of great beauty on isolated 
scenes in Christ’s life, and the following will show, as well as 
any, how little, in our author’s conception, Christ’s eternal com- 
munion with God had blunted the delicacy of His feeling for 

the fugitive influences which shade off human character :— 
‘We have insisted upon the effect of personal influence in creating 
virtuous impulses. We have described Christ’s Theocracy as a great 
attempt to set all the virtue of the world upon this basis, and to give 
it a visible centre or fountain. But we have used generalities. It is 
advisable, before quitting the subject, to give a single example of the 
magical passing of virtue out of the virtuous man into the hearts of 
those with whom he comes in contact. A remarkable story which 
appears in St. John’s biography, though it is apparently an interpola- 
tion in that place, may serve this purpose, and will at the same time 
illustrate the difference between scholastic or scientific and living or 
instinctive virtue. Some of the leading religious men of Jerusalem 
had detected a woman in adultery. It occurred to them that the case 
afforded a good opportunity of making an experiment upon Christ. 
They might use it to discover how he regarded the Mosaic law. That 
he was heterodox on the subject of that law they had reason to be- 
lieve, for he had openly quoted some Mosaic maxims and declared 
them at least incomplete, substituting for them new rules of his own, 
which at least in some cases appeared to abrogate the old. It might 
be possible, they thought, by means of this woman, to satisfy at once 
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themselves and the people of his heterodoxy. They brought the 
woman before him, quoted the law of Moses on the subject of adultery, 
and asked Christ directly whether he agreed with the lawgiver. They 
asked for his judgment. 

‘A judgment he gave them, but quite different, both in matter and 
manner, from what they had expected. In thinking of the ‘ case’ they 
had forgotten the woman, they had forgotten even the deed. What 
became of the criminal appeared to them wholly unimportant; towards 
her crime or her character they had no feeling whatever, not even 
hatred, still less pity or sympathetic shame. If they had been asked 
about her, they might probably have answered, with Mephistopheles, 
“She is not the first; nor would they have thought their answer 
fiendish, only practical and business-like. Perhaps they might on 
reflection have admitted that their frame of mind was not strictly 
moral, not quite what it should be, that it would have been better if, 
besides considering the legal and religious questions involved, they 
could have found leisure for some shame at the scandal and some 
hatred for the sinner. But they would have argued that such strict 
propriety is not possible in this world, that we have too much on our 
hands to think of these niceties, that the man who makes leisure for 
such refinements will find his work in arrears at the end of the day, and 
probably also that he is doing injustice to his family and those dependent 
on him. ‘This they might fluently and plausibly have urged. But the 
judgment of Christ was upon them, making all things seem new, and 
shining like the lightning from the one end of heaven to the other. 
He was standing, it would seem, in the centre of a circle, when the 
crime was narrated, how the adultery had been detected in the very 
act. The shame of the deed itself, and the brazen hardness of the 
prosecutors, the legality that had no justice and did not even pretend 
to have mercy, the religious malice that could make its advantage out 
of the fall and ruin and ignominious death of a fellow-creature—all 
this was eagerly and rudely thrust before his mind at once. The 
effect upon him was such as might have been produced upon many 
since, but perhaps upon scarcely any man that ever lived before. He 
was seized with an intolerable sense of shame. He could not meet 
the eye of the crowd, or of the accusers, and perhaps at that moment 
least of all of the woman. Standing as he did in the midst of an eager 
multitude that did not in the least appreciate his feelings, he could 
not escape. In his burning embarrassment and confusion he stooped 
down so as to hide his face, and began writing with his finger on the 
ground. His tormentors continued their clamour, until he raised his 
head for a moment and said, “‘ He that is without sin among you let 
him first cast a stone at her,” and then instantly returned to his former 
attitude. They had a glimpse perhaps of the glowing blush upon his 
face, and awoke suddenly with astonishment to a new sense of their 
condition and their conduct. The older men naturally felt it first 
and slunk away; the younger followed their example. The crowd 
dissolved and left Christ alone with the woman. Not till then could 
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he bear to stand up; and when he had lifted himself up, consistently 
with his principle, he dismissed the woman, as having no commission 
to interfere with the office of the civil judge. But the mighty power 
of living purity had done its work. He had refused to judge a woman, 
but he had judged a whole crowd. He had awakened the slumbering 
conscience in many hardened hearts, given them a new delicacy, a 
new ideal, a new view and reading of the Mosaic law.’ 


This strikes us not only as very fine criticism, but as criticism 
which catches the true secret of Christ’s charity towards sinners. 
It was not ‘the relative spirit, ‘the modern spirit, but the 
absolute spirit, the spirit of revelation, which enabled Him to 
feel how much of God there was, how much more there might 
be, in those who had violated His most sacred laws. Where is 
there a man possessed of enough of ‘the relative spirit’ to have 
calmly warned his most trusted follower, as Christ warned 
Peter, that he would be the first to desert and disown his master, 
and this without a touch of bitterness or contempt, adding, in 
the same breath, ‘and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren 2? Communion with the absolute God, rest in the 
absolute God, is alone equal to producing so perfect an equan- 
imity as this in dealing with the weakness and frailty of man 
without any loss of love. No doubt such communion and such 
rest does give a firmness of touch in laying down what is 
righteousness and what is evil, which ‘the relative spirit’ may 
disown. But that is only saying that the knowledge of God 
brings with it insight into what is nearer to or farther from 
God,—phrases which have no meaning to those who think that 
the fugitive elements in human morality are the only important 
elements. 

The speciousness of the fallacy that the ‘relative spirit, the 
‘modern spirit,’ is more charitable, more capable of a ‘tender 
justness’ than the faith in the Absolute, consists in this, that 
we are accustomed to confound ‘absolute’ moral rules with 
literal rules—rules incapable of exception, like those of the 
Decalogue, for instance, and to regard the hard old Jewish spirit 
which carried them into effect with a Draconic severity, as the 
natural illustration of the absolute spirit. But this is really 
to speak of ‘the absolute’ in its application to God, in the same 
sense in which we speak of absolute despotism, and to use the 
word not to convey moral power and insight, but moral weak- 
ness and ignorance. In this sense the prophets reveal a far 
less absolute God than Moses, and Christ a far less absolute 
God than the prophets. In fact, however, that which made the 
Jewish moralists so external and literal, was, as our Lord pointed 
out, the hardness of their hearts, the want of knowledge of the 
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absolute God, and not the knowledge of Him. He who came 
from eternal communion with God, softened every rigid judg- 
ment of the Jewish law, while raising its spiritual demand up 
to the ‘absolute’ point. It was the very fulness of His know- 
ledge of the absolute life which enabled Him to see at once how 
much of compliance with God’s verbal law was really rebellion 
against its inward meaning, and how much of infraction of the 
verbal law was really compatible with its inward meaning. 
Absolute morality too often means, no doubt with man, formal 
morality,—morality by formula, morality which has no life- 
standard by which to judge. But if the author of Hece Homo 
has done one thing more effectively than another, it is to show 
how infinitely superior is the spiritual morality which lays down 
no iron verbal rules, but simply requires the heart to open itself 
to the fulness of the beauty of one perfect spirit and life, to 
morality of the abstract kind. Indeed, it is all but self-evident 
that the only true knowledge of the absolute Father, which we 
may be permitted without irreverence to call dnxtimate—the 
knowledge of Him shown by the Son of God and Man,—-must 
imply, as it did imply, insight into shades of human character 
infinitely more various and delicate, related in infinitely more 
subtle ways with the Divine nature, betraying sympathy with 
or alienation from God, or here sympathy, and there alienation, 
at points infinitely more numerous, than any knowledge which 
the divinest Decalogues could give. We see the signs of this 
pervading everywhere even our imperfect Gospel histories. The 
‘rich young man,’ though he cannot rise to our Lord’s standard, 
is loved by Him even in the very act of disobedience. The 
woman who is a sinner is forgiven because ‘ she has loved much.’ 
When John the Baptist begins to doubt, the moment is seized 
by Christ to delineate his true greatness. Peter’s threefold 
denial was made the opportunity, not for reproach, but for a 
threefold confession, followed by a special prediction of a glorious 
death. When it is necessary to indicate the traitor, it is done 
silently, by an act of kindness which might even then have 
touched his heart. The moment of ambitious strife is seized to 
teach the lesson of childlike humility ; the moment after trans- 
figuration to teach a lesson of coming humiliation. Nothing, in 
short, is more remarkable than the exquisite feeling for the 
delicate shades of moral and spiritual life which pervades the 
teaching of Him who communed most with the Absolute God. 
Our Lord’s most special war was, we may truly say, waged 
against the legal and formal spirit; His most special teaching 
was the sweetness of the spiritual liberty conferred by the yoke 
which was easy, and the burden which was light. 

We have not pretended in these few pages to follow the 
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author of Eece Homo through his striking, but, we venture to 
think, in some respects defective argument, because we thought 
we could avail ourselves better of his fine criticisms and noble 
thoughts in another way. But we cannot conclude without 
expressing our hearty delight at the appearance of an essay 
evidently so thoroughly independent of all special ecclesiastical 
influence and so thoroughly imbued with the true historic 
spirit, which is yet entirely free from the irrational assumptions 
by which the method falsely called ‘historic’ has recently been 
marked. We shall look for the completion of the work, begun 
by this thoughtful and delicate criticism, with the deepest 
interest. Indeed, sincerely as we admire this preliminary 
essay, we imagine that the theological inferences which the 
author has yet to give us must be as full of new historical 
criticism, and fuller of moral power for the majority of readers, 
than the introductory investigation itself. 
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Art. VI.—The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson, now first 
Collected, with Notes, and a Memoir of his Life. By Davin 
Laine. Edinburgh, 1865. 


WE are again indebted to Mr. Laing for an elegant and accu- 
rate edition of one of our early Scottish poets, whose com- 
positions have never hitherto been collected, and have not 
consequently been known so widely or appreciated so well as 
they deserve to be. The volume of Henryson’s poems lately 
published is a fitting companion to those on which the same 
editor formerly bestowed so much care and diligence, in the hope, 
which has not been frustrated, that they might form the best 
monument that could be erected to the genius of Dunbar. The 
works of these two poets, illustrated with all the antiquarian 
learning, patriotic zeal, and sound judgment for which Mr. 
Laing is distinguished, must be allowed to present a vivid as 
well as faithful picture of Scottish manners and character dur- 
ing an eventful period, and to afford proofs of intellectual and 
poetical power of which any nation might well be proud. We 
are glad to see it announced that Mr. Laing has in preparation 
an edition of the Poems of Sir David Lindsay, with Notes and 
a biographical Memoir. If we could hope, after that, for an 
edition of Gawin Douglas, our satisfaction would be complete. 
But we must not be unreasonable. 

However much, like others of our countrymen, we may be dis- 
posed to prefer Scotland to truth, we cannot venture to compare 
any of our Scottish poets to Chaucer. Dunbar is the greatest 
name that we can boast ; yet even he, whatever he might have 
done—and no one that knows him can dispute his mastery over 
all the chords of the human heart—has achieved nothing that 
can be put in competition with the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ But, lay- 
ing Chaucer aside, as one of those exceptioual men who surpass 
the ordinary limits of human genius, we think it can scarcely be 
denied that, in the short space of two centuries, during which her 
national literature could be expected to flourish, that is, between 
her victory at Bannockburn and her defeat at Flodden, Scotland 
produced a series of poets who display greater vigour and versa- 
tility, both of thought and language, than any which England 
has to show for the whole period between the Norman Conquest 
and the Reformation. 

The accession of James I. to the Scottish throne must have 
given, by his example as well as by his influence, a strong im- 
pulse to learning and literature ; and the tastes, and even the 
failings, of his immediate successors, or at least of James 111, would 
tend to encourage some of those pursuits which are alien to the 
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passions and habits of a rude and violent race. But the culmi- 
nating point in the history of Scottish poetry is the reign of 
James IV., the first of the Stuarts who lived on amicable 
terms with his nobles, and who was thus enabled, though for too 
short a period, to maintain a splendid Court and to rule over a 
united people, with a magnificence and authority highly favour- 
able to the cultivation of the refined arts. In certain stages of 
society, the best or only patronage of literature has been found 
at the Courts of kings. The poet must always have a patron of 
some kind: the singer must have an audience, to inspire, to ap- 
plaud, and to reward him. The requisite encouragement may 
come from the many or from the few. The patron may be an 
Augustus, or a Meecenas, or it may be Demus himself. It may be 
even a religious sect or a political faction. Sometimes the highest 
genius must look for its admirers in an unknown future, or in 
those whom it slowly trains to understand its productions by its 
own efforts ; while in other cases the powers of the poet may be 
in such happy accordance with the universal sympathies of man- 
kind, that his works find an instant admittance to the hearts and 
homes of both high and low. It is pleasant as well as profitable 
to have a rich and admiring public who will buy so many thou- 
sand copies of a volume in a week. It is better, perhaps, for 
the author’s genius or fame that he should have a smaller and 
more select, though still a remunerative body of supporters. 
But such mines of wealth are unknown in ruder times, and the 
poet who then desires to excel and to find a living in his art, 
must seek his sphere of exertion either in the halls of nobles, or 
in the fuller union which a Court presents of wealth and splen- 
dour with leisure and refinement. 

The brilliant reign of Edward m1. had been the means of de- 
veloping in England the powers of Chaucer and Gower ; and the 
position and influence of James Iv. in Scotland was in many re- 
spects similar. The Scottish Augustan age, thus interposed be- 
tween the times of Chaucer and of Spenser, served in a great 
degree to keep alive the lustre of Anglican literature during the 
deep gloom which was cast upon it in England by the evils of a 
disputed succession, and the horrors of civil war. 

In the interesting Supplement which Mr. Laing has just 
added to his edition of Dunbar, we have extracts from Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s Calendar of Spanish Letters, recently published, which 
afiord a fuller and even more favourable view of the character 
of James Iv. than any which we have hitherto had. The infor- 
mation is supplied by a report or despatch addressed to the King 
and Queen of Castille, in the year 1498, by Don Pedro de Ayala, 
who had been ambassador to Scotland, and knew the country well, 
and who was then living in London on account of bad health. 
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We wish we had room for some extracts from this interesting 
document. It seems to bear indisputable testimony to the 
King’s remarkable attainments as a linguist, to his habits of 
reading and reflection, his religious feelings, his truthfulness, 
his humanity, his activity, and his temperance. It speaks, not 
with certainty, but perhaps too sanguinely, of his having given 
up his love-making, ‘as well from fear of God, as from fear of 
scandal in this world. But it too truly depicts his military 
qualities : ‘ He is courageous, even more so, than a king should 
be” ‘He is not a good captain, because he begins to fight be- 

fore he has given his orders’ ‘He loves war so much that I 
fear, judging by the provocation he receives, the peace (with 
England) will not last long.’ 

It is not our intention here to descant on the poetical charac- 
ter of Dunbar, which may be regarded as peculiarly the product 
of the Court of James Iv. His merits are known to all his 
countrymen who have any knowledge of their native literature. 
But those who may wish to see the theme done ample justice to, 
may refer back, in connexion with the subject we are now dis- 
cussing, to an admirable criticism on the greatest of early Scot- 
tish poets, V which appeared in Black woods Magazine, on occa- 
sion of the publication of Mr. Laing’s edition of Dunbar, and 
which no one can fail to ascribe to the only writer who was 
capable of producing it. 

Henryson, though contemporary with Dunbar during a con- 
siderable part of their lives, may be held to have preceded him 
in his career as a poet by about a quarter of a century. The 
dates of his birth and death are alike unknown; but we may 
assign the first of these events to the reign of James L, and the 
second to that of Jamesiv. The only authentic particulars of 
his personal history are these—1s¢, That in September 1462 he 
was admitted a member of the newly founded University of 
Glasgow, being then described as Master Robert Henryson, 
Licentiate in Arts and Batchelor in Decrees; a fact now for 
the first time brought to light by Mr. Laing, and serving to fix 
an important date ‘and landmark in Henryson’ s life ;* ad, That 
he was a notary-public, being so designed in three deeds dated 
at Dunfermline in 1478, and recorded in the Chartulary of that 
town; 3d, That he died shortly before 1506, as Dunbar in his 
‘Lament for the Death of the Makaris, composed in that year, 

* It seems worthy of being here mentioned that Bishop Elphinstone, so dis, 
tinguished afterwards in the ecclesiastical history of his country, seems to 
have taken his Master’s degree at Glasgow in the same year (1462), and it is 
to be hoped that these two excellent men were acquainted with each other. 
Elphinstone, who survived Henryson, died in 1514, and thus lived to lament 
the issue of that war with England which he had endeavoured by his counsels 
to prevent.—Innes’s Sketches, p. 262. 
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speaks of him as recently dead in Dunfermline, with which place 
he thus appears to have been permanently connected. All the 
other allegations or suggestions that have been made regarding 
him are apocryphal. Even the supposition that he was a school- 
master rests on no other evidence than his being so described in 
the edition of his Fables, printed in 1570. Any further informa- 
tion connected with his character or history must be derived 
from his own writings, and can only be of a very general kind. 
But we may thence gather that he was a man of learning and 
taste, that he had a love for nature, and a sense of humour, and 
that, in all probability, he was, what we should wish him to 
be, of a patriotic spirit, a kindly heart, and a gentle disposition. 

It is pleasant to think of him, with these qualities, passing a 
useful and quiet life in the romantic neighbourhood of what 
had been the occasional residence and the frequent burying- 
place of Scotland’s kings ; studying and meditating under the | 
shadow of that magnificent monastery, of which the noble re- 
mains are still standing, to tell of its ancient wealth and gran- 
deur, and which, we trust, contributed in its better days to the 
diffusion of piety and learning throughout the fertile district in 
which it was set down. We see not a few proofs in Henryson’s 
poems that he drew inspiration both from the religio loci that 
hallowed the spot, and from the beauty of the natural scenery 
that there surrounded him. 

The middle and later periods of Henryson’s life may in some 
degree have been clouded by the public calamities which dis- 
coloured the reign of James I11., and which terminated the life 
of that monarch, while contending with a rebellion in which his 
own son stood in arms against him; and the poems now before 
us seem in several parts to have received a melancholy tinge 
from the social disorders which such events must have tended 
to produce. But we hope that he lived to see, in the evening 
of his days, a brighter sky opening under the new reign, and to 
look forward with confidence to the progress of national im- 
provement, of which the foundations were laid in his time, 
though the finishing of the work was for an interval delayed. 

It is worth while to remember some of the great changes 
which took place in Henryson’s lifetime, both abroad and at 
home. The invention of printing was matured in Germany 
about the time when he was admitted a member of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow; and considering the peace that prevailed 
with England, and the intercourse that was maintained with 
France and the Low Countries, it is scarcely conceivable that 
he should not, before he died, have enjoyed the new pleasure of 
reading some printed books. In the early. part of his life under 
the reign of James 11, that great charter of the tenant-farmers 
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was made the law of the land, to which there is little doubt 
that the agricultural prosperity of Scotland has since been emi- 
nently indebted. The Act of Parliament 1449, c. 18, ordained, 
‘for the safetie and favour of the puir people that labouris the 
ground, (we borrow the words and spelling of the little Scots 
Acts), 

‘that they and all utheris that hes taken, or sall take landes, in time 
to come fra Lordes, and hes termes and zeires thereof, that, suppose 
the Lordes sell or annaly that land or landes, the takers sall remaine 
with their tackes, unto the ischew of their termes, quhais handes that 
ever thay landes cum to, for siklike maill as they tooke them for.’ 


In a later period of the century, the fifth Parliament of 

James Iv. (1494, c. 54) ordered, 
‘ throw all the realme, that all Baronnes and Free-halders that ar of 
substance put their eldest sonnes and aires to the schules, fra they be 
sex or nine zeires of age, and till remaine at the grammar schules, 
quhill they be competentlie founded and have perfite Latine; and 
thereafter to remaine three zeirs at the schules of Art and jure, swa 
that they may have knawledge and understanding of the lawes : Throw 
the quhilks justice may remaine universally throw all the realme: Swa 
that they that ar Schireffes and Judges Ordinares under the Kingis 
Hienesse may have knawledge to doe justice, that the puir people 
sulde have na neede to seek our Soveraine Lordis principal Auditour 
for ilk small injurie: And quhat Baronne or Free-halder of substance 
that haldis not his sonne at the schules as said is, havand na lauchful 
essoinzie, bot failzies herein, fra knawledge may be gotten thereof, he 
sall pay to the King the summe of twentie pound.’ 

This Act must be considered as laying the foundation of a na- 
tional education in one most essential point ; for if the education 
of the poor be important, it is of at least equal importance that 
there be an adequate education of the rich, and this not only 
for their own good, but for the good of their poorer neighbours, 
whose character and welfare cannot fail to be influenced by 
those above them, and to suffer from their ignorance and vice. 
If Henryson was a schoolmaster, and if, as we suppose, he 
survived to see the inauguration of a system under which the 
nobility and landed men were likely to be best reclaimed 
from a state of rude and lawless violence, the change must 
have been regarded by him with peculiar satisfaction, and 
with the best hopes for the future fate of his native land. It 
should perhaps be kept in view, as illustrating Henryson’s posi- 
tion, that the part of the country in which he lived, the shire of 
Fife, was exempt from some evils to which other districts were 
exposed. Inaccessible to a foreign foe, except under circum- 
stances of ‘the utmost national prostration, and protected by 
interposed tracts of land from those constant inroads which dis- 
turbed and impoverished the more immediate neighbours of the 
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Northern and Western Highlands on the one side, and the 
English border on the other, the county, or, as it came to be 
called, the Kingdom of Fife, flourished abundantly both in agri- 
culture and in commerce. It would appear that some Celtic 
mountaineers still lingered, in the fifteenth century, among the 
Ochils; but this remnant of an ancient race were not near 
enough, and are not likely to have been strong enough, to do 
much harm either to the lands or boroughs of Fife, where there 
was no want of a manly and warlike population, or of the strong 
hand of authority, both civil and ecclesiastical. We may there- 
fore infer that Henryson’s life was passed amidst a comparative 
degree of peace and local prosperity, from which he might look 
out with calmer feelings on the disorders that prevailed else- 
where. He possessed, it is clear, sufficient means to save him 
from the degradation of complaining to any patron of inadequate 
support, and soliciting a more competent provision; and he 
enjoyed at the same time sufficient leisure from professional or 
official duties to be able to find pleasure for himself and his 
friends in the composition of those poems which now for the 
first time have had justice done them, by being presented to his 
countrymen in a suitable and accessible shape. 

Some of Henryson’s works are so well known that they 
need no introduction or recommendation here. His ‘ Robene 
aud Makyne, a pretty and pleasing commentary on the old 
adage, ‘He that will not when he may,’ etc., is included by 
Campbell in his Specimens of the British Poets, and is described 
by him ‘as the first known pastoral, and one of the best, in a 
dialect rich with the favours of the pastoral muse.’ His ‘ Testa- 
ment of Cresseid,’ written as a continuation of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus 
and Cresseid,’ has been often printed along with the works of 
the English poet, and has been mistaken, even by modern critics 
of taste, for the production of Chaucer himself. Godwin, who 
has fully examined both of the poems, does justice to Henry- 
son’s merits, and in some respects gives him even the preference 
over his master. But his disapprobation and disgust are excited 
by the catastrophe of Henryson’s addition, in which Cresseid, 
having been smitten with leprosy, is represented as seeking 
aid, like a common beggar, and receiving an ‘almous’ from her 
old lover, along with the other ‘lipper folk.” Though there 
may be some truth in this criticism, yet it seems to border on 
an excess of fastidiousness. Cresseid, as painted by Chaucer, is 
an odious character, and we do not grudge that she should be 
deprived of that beauty of which she had made so evil a use. 
But the kind of poetical justice which Henryson was here 
tempted to inflict on her might naturally be suggested by the 
times and circumstances in which he wrote. Leprosy, we know, 
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prevailed extensively in Henryson’s day, and Leper or Spittall 
Houses were erected on the outskirts of several of the principal 
towns in Scotland and England. ‘There is reason to believe, 

as Mr. Laing observes, ‘that a spitall-house existed in Dun- 
fermline, which may have afforded Henryson an opportunity of 
personally witnessing the victims of this frightful malady.’ The 
most noted of those who suffered from the disease in Scotland 
was Robert the Bruce, who was buried at Dunfermline, and the 
memory of whose fate must have been fresh in that place in 
Henryson’s time. The poet might thus be led to think it not 
undignified that the foreign wanton should be struck down with 
that visitation which had not spared the best and greatest of 
Scotland’s sovereigns. 

The manner of Troilus’ meeting with Cresseid, and his 
shadowy reminiscence of her features, though without a re- 
cognition of her identity, as well as the state of his feelings 
when he afterwards learns who she is, are described by Henry- 
son with delicacy and tenderness :— 


‘ Seeing that companie they come all with ane stevin, 
They gave ane cry, and schuik coppis gude speid : 
Said, ‘“ Worthy lordis, for Goddis lufe of Hevin, 
To us lipper, part of your almous deed :” 
Than to thair ery noble Troylus tuik heed, 
Having piety, neir by the place can pass, 
Quhair Cresseid sat, not witting quhat scho was. 


‘ Than upon him scho kest up baith her ene, 
And with ane blenk it come into his thocht, 
That he sum time befoir her face had seen, 
Bot scho was in sie plye he knew her nocht; 
Yit than her luik into his mind it brocht 
The sweet visage, and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, sumtime his awin darling. 


‘ Na wonder was, suppose in mind that he 
Tuik her figure sa sone, and lo! now quhy? 
The idol of ane thing in case may be 
Sae deep imprentit in the fantasy, 
That it deludis the wittis outwardly, 
And sa appeiris in forme and lyke estate 
Within the mind as it was figurate. 


‘ Ane spark of lufe than till his heart culd spring, 
And kendlit all his body in ane fire, 
With hait fever, ane sweit and trimbilling 
Him tuik quhyle he was ready to expire : 
To beir his schield his breist began to tire, 
Within ane quhyle he changit mony hew, 
And nevertheless not ane ane other knew. 
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Here is the last scene of the story, which gives its name to 
the poem :— 


‘ Quhen this was said, with paper scho sat doun, 
And on this maneir made hir Testament : 
“ Heir I beteich my corps and carioun 
With wormis and with taidis to be rent; 
My cop and clapper, and mine ornament, 
And all my gold, the lipper folk shall have, 
Quhen I am deid, to burie me in grave. 


‘ This royall ring, set with this ruby reid, 
Quhilk Troylus in drowrie to me send, 
To him agane [ leif it quhan I am deid, 
To make my cairfull deid unto him kend : 
Thus I conelnde schortlie and make ane end; 
My spreit I leif to Diane, quhair scho dwellis, 
To walk with her in waist woddis and wellis. 


‘“O Diomeid! thou hast baith broche and belt 
Quhilk Troylus gave me in takning 
Of his trew lufe’’—and with that word scho swelt ; 
And sone ane lipper man tuik of the ring, 
Syne buryit hir withouten tarying : 
To Troylus furthwith the ring he bair, 
And of Cresseid the deith he can declair. 


‘Quhen he had heard her greit infirmity, 
Her legacie and lamentatioun, 
And how she endit in sic poverty, 
He swelt for wo, and feil doun in ane swoun : 
For greit sorrow his heart to birst was boun ; 
Siching full sadlie, said, ‘“‘ I can no more, 
Scho was untrue, and wo is me therefore.’ 


The ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice’ is another elaborate poem by 
Henryson, which is less known, and perhaps less deserving of 
attention, ‘though it contains some things that are curious, both 
as rege ards the views of science then prevailing, and the aspect 
in which the incidents related presented themselves to the 
poet’s mind. The subject of the poem is mainly taken from 
Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, and its details are probably 
to be found in some of Boethius’s commentators, of whom Mr. 
Laing shows that one mentioned by Henryson, namely, ‘ Doc- 
tour Nicholas,’ was not, as Dr. Irving supposed, Nicholas Crescius 
of Florence, but an Englishman, Nicholas Trivetus, a monk of 
the Dominican order. Trivetus’s Gloss upon Boethius’s Treatise 
is included in the Catalogue of Books existing in Glasgow 
Cathedral in the year 1432, which is preserved in the ancient 
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register of that bishopric, and of which an account will be 
found in the Appendix to Mr. Innes’s Scotland in the Middle 
Ages. 

Orpheus is described by Henryson as the son of Phcebus and 
the Muse Calliope, to whom Erudices, the Queen of Thrace, 
makes a proposal of marriage :— 


‘ Between Orpheus and fair Erudices, 
Fra thay war weddit, on fra day to day, 
The lowe of luf couth kendill and encress, 
With myrth, blythness, gret plesance, and gret play 
Off warldly joye: allace, quhat sall we say ? 
Like till a flour that pleasandly will spring, 
Quhilk fadis sone, and endis with murnyng ! 


‘I say this by Erudices the Queen, 
Quhilk walkit furth in till a May mornyng, 
And with a maiden in a meadow green, 
To tak the dew, and see the flouris spring ; 
Quhar in a schaw, nere by this lady ying, 
A busteouss herd, callit Arystyus, 
Kep and his beastis, lay under a buss. 


‘ And quhen he saw this lady solitair, 
Barefute, with schankis quhytar than the snaw, 
Prikkit with lust, he thocht withouten mair, 
Her till oppress, and till hir can he draw: 
Dredand for scaith scho fled, quhen scho him saw ; 
And as scho ran all barefute on ane buss, 
Scho strampit on a serpent venomuss.’ 


The bite proves mortal, and Orpheus then sets forth on an 
expedition ‘to seek his wife,’ and commences his inquiries in 
the upper regions. He searches for her in vain through all the 
planets, but with this indirect benefit, that he picks up by the 
way a more complete knowledge of music than he had previously 
possessed. The scientific views he thus obtains are very tech- 
nically described, in conformity with the system which then 
prevailed among musicians, though the poet is at pains to 
declare that he himself knows nothing of the matter, and could 
never sing a note. 

Orpheus then proceeds on his errand, by many streets and 
ready ways through the realms of space, till at the last he 
arrives at the infernal regions, where the story is carried on 
through its usual incidents, which we need not here insert. 

Some of the shorter poems of Henryson are well known by 
having been inserted in popular extracts from Scottish poetry. 
The ‘ Abbey Walk’ and the ‘ Bloody Serk’ are excellent com- 
positions of their kind; the one a good specimen of those 
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moral meditations of which the older poets are fond, and the 
other an early example of the more polished’ form of ballad 
poetry. 

But perhaps the most important and interesting of all Henry- 
son’s writings are his ‘ Moral Fables of AXsop,’ now for the first 
time made available to modern readers in a complete form. A 
few of them were included in the Selections of Lord Hailes 
and others, and a reprint of Andro Hart’s edition of 1621 was 
issued in 1832 to the members of the Bannatyne Club, with a 
Preface by the late Dr. Irving. This last book, of course, though 
available to the favoured few, and highly useful as a pioneer to 
other efforts, left the work, as far as the million was concerned, 
in that position which, as Coleridge said of some of his produc- 
tions, is as good as manuscript. It is not creditable to our 
national taste that such should have been the case, and it must 
now strike us with some shame that in this way the French 
and German antiquaries, who have studied this branch of litera- 
ture with so much diligence and success, have never become 
acquainted with these Fables, which are perhaps the earliest, 
and are certainly among the best, of the attempts that have 
been made by British writers to give a poetical dress to this 
favourite class of fictions. 

It is a matter of some interest to inquire from what sources 
Henryson must have derived his se¢s of the stories which he has 
here converted into poems. In looking into this question, we must 
keep in view that, according to Mr. Laing’s conjecture, which we 
are quite disposed to adopt, these Fables must have been composed 
about the year 1480, or at least before 1488, as they seem to 
refer frequently to the disorders of the country which prevailed 
in the later years of James 1, and to make no allusion to 
the accession of his illustrious successor. We are thus led to 
examine the state of the literary resources which were ac- 
cessible in this department in the last half of the fifteenth 
century. 

The middle-age bibliography of the AZsopean Fables is some- 
what complicated and obscure; but a few points are well 
fixed ;-— 

1. Asop, if he ever existed, seems to have left no written 
compositions of his own; but the fictions that were orally cur- 
rent under his name were from time to time reduced to writing, 
and in some cases embodied in verse. The most distinguished 
of these versifiers was Babrius, a Greek poet, whose age has 
heen variously placed by the critics at different periods be- 
tween the time of Julius Cesar and of Alexander Severus. 
These fables of Babrius seem in process of time to have been 
‘ransprosed, as Mr. Bayes would have called it, by the Eastern 
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monks and rhetoricians, who supplied the popular literature of 
the middle ages, and other fables were, no doubt, added by them 
from traditional sources. The Greek sop, thus miscellaneously 
compiled, made its way into Western Europe, and besides being 
frequently translated, came ultimately to be printed in Greek 
from various manuscripts. Bentley, with his usual sagacity, 
was the first to discover among these prosaic productions the 
disjecti membra poete, and to point at Babrius as the probable 
source from which they were derived ; and this conjecture was 
ultimately confirmed, upon the discovery, in 1842, of a manu- 
script of Babrius in the monastery of St. Laura on Mount 
Athos, the result of a mission sent out by the French Minister 
of Instruction for the discovery of similar remains. This ele- 
gant and pleasing poet is now accessible in various forms, and 
in particular in the delightful edition published by the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

2. The Greek fables thus collected or concocted in the East, 
came soon, as we have said, to be translated into Latin, and 
among their translators we find the name of Romulus, who, in 
some editions of his fables, is represented as an emperor who 
had prepared the book for the instruction of his son Tiberinus. 
This, of course, is itself a fable ; and it is not improbable that 
Romulus, whose age is quite unknown, except that it must 
have preceded the eleventh century, was a myth or pseudonyme. 
But it is here remarkable that, while Romulus professes to have 
made his translation from the Greek, it is almost certain that 
the author, whoever he was, had before him a manuscript of 
Pheedrus, though no such manuscript was published or known 
to learned men till the end of the sixteenth century, when the 
Latin classic was for the first time edited by Pittheus in 1596. 
A comparison of the two books shows numerous passages in 
Romulus’s prose which are manifestly borrowed either directly 
or at second-hand from Pheedrus’s verse. We have thus the 
singular coincidence, as to these Fables, that the current prose 
editions, Greek and Latin, were made up of materials taken 
from the lost poets Babrius and Phedrus, whose original pro- 
ductions were afterwards, and one of them at so late a period, 
recovered and made public. ; 

3. Romulus, the prose fabulist, who thus became current in 
Western Europe, was himself translated or ‘ transversed’ by 
various hands. One of the earliest of those who thus dealt with 
him goes sometimes by the name of Nevelet’s Anonymus, being 
so cited in Nevelet’s edition of Zsop of 1610; but he is sup- 
posed by M. Robert, and J. Grimm after him, to have rejoiced 
in the name of Galfredus or Geoffrey. This poet, who must 
have lived not later than the eleventh century, turned a great 
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part of Romulus’s prose into Latin elegiacs.'  Galfredus, or 
the Anonymus of Nevelet, must be distinguished from another 
writer, who is sometimes spoken of as the Anonymus of Nilant, 
and who wrote fables in prose, which seem to be a mere cor 
ruption of Romulus’s Latin. 

4. There seems reason to think that Romulus’s fables had at 
an early period been translated into English. Some of his com- 
mentators say that ‘Rex Angliz Aferus’ ordered AZsop to be 
translated from Latin into English, and it has been supposed, 
on the strength of such statements, that King Alfred had done 
so. But there is no good evidence of that fact, and the French 
poetess Marie, who flourished in the thirteenth century, while 
she says that she translated her fables out of English, gives the 
name of her English author as King Henry; nor is it indeed 
very likely that she could have understood the Anglo-Saxon of 
Alfred, which was materially different from the English of 
Marie’s time. Marie’s words are as follows : 

‘ Pur amur le cumte Willaume, 
Le plus vaillant de cest royaume, 
M’entremis de cest livre feire, 

E de |’Angleiz en Roman treire. 
Ysopet apeluns ce livre 

Qu’il traveilla et fist escrire ; 

De Griu en Latin le turna. 

Li rois Henris qui moult l’ama 
Le translata puis en Engleiz, 

E jeo l’ai rimé en Franceiz.’ 

5. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, being not long 
after the times of the German Minnesingers, thefables of A.sop, 
as Latinized by Romulus and others, were translated into some of 
the other vernacular languages of the West. In particular, Marie 
of France, already mentioned, versified upwards of a hundred of 
those fables in the language of Northern France. Bonerius 
also, a Swiss monk, translated about the same number into 
High German, either in the end of the thirteenth or early part 
of the fourteenth century. Both of these translations, that of 
Marie and that of Bonerius, have been published or re-pub- 
lished in our own time, and can be read with pleasure, and 
with considerable interest. 

6. Maximus Planudes, a name often connected with the 
Esopean Fables, was a Constantinopolitan monk, whose era may 
be fixed about the year 1350. He was long supposed not only 
to be a collector or rédacteur of the Greek fables of sop, 


' These elegiacs, though generally poor enough, contain one good line, 
that has been quoted as a maxim: 
Alterius non sit, qui suus ease potest. 
—‘ Let no one be another’s who can live and be his own.’ 
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which seems to be the fact, but also to be the author of a very 
silly and offensive life of the fabulist, full of absurdities for 
which there is no authority in ancient writers, but which La 
Fontaine was ignorant enough to consider as entitled to weight 
from the short interval that he supposed to have elapsed be- 
tween the era of Aésop and that of Planudes, the truth being that 
the one is assignable to the sixth century B.c., while the other be- 
longs to the fourteenth century after Christ, making a space of 
about two thousand years! The opinion which ascribed the 
Life of AZsop to Planudes was a very gross libel on that worthy 
man, who deserves some credit for his exertions in the cause of 
learning, and against whom the only serious charge that can be 
made is, that in preserving and collecting the delightful poems 
which compose the Greek Anthology, he retrenched too unspar- 
ingly some of the improprieties with which he thought them 
disfigured. It was afterwards found that Planudes could not 
be the author of this obnoxious Life of AZsop, as it is contained 
in at least one Ms. of an earlier date than Planudes’s time. 

7. In the fifteenth century, and upon the invention of 
printing, the Fables of AZsop or of Romulus were favourite 
subjects for the operations of the early printers, and as these 
printed collections began to be made a little before the probable 
date of Henryson’s compositions, it may be worth while to 
mention some of them. 

One of the very earliest productions of the press is a book of 
fables printed at Bamberg, by Albert Pfister, in 1461, of which 
a copy is mentioned by Lessing as belonging to the Wolfen- 
buttel Library. This is the only copy known, and was taken 
away by the French, on their subjugation of Germany in the 
late war, and placed in the National Library at Paris, but on 
the surrender of Paris in 1815 it was restored. It is said to be 
the earliest of the books printed with movable types which are 
illustrated with woodcuts containing figures. When examined 
by Lessing, it turned out to consist of the Fables of Bonerius 
already mentioned, though it contains only eighty-five out of 
the hundred which Bonerius wrote. 

Between 1473 and 1484 there was printed at Ulm, by John 
Zeiner, a fable-book in Latin and German, containing the Fables 
of Asop, Romulus, and others, the German translation being 
supplied by Dr. Henry Steinhéwel. Nevelet seems to have 
seen this curious book, but being a Frenchman, ignorant of 
German, he could not derive much benefit from it, except mm 
reference to the Latin text. 


% 
1 «Comme Planude vivoit dans un sitcle ot la mémoire des choses arrives a 
Esope ne devoit pas étre éteinte, j’ai eru qu'il savoit par tradition ce qu'il a 


laissé. Dans cette croyance je l’ai suivi,’ ete. 
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About the year 1480 there appeared at Milan the earliest 
printed edition of Aisop in the Greek language, accompanied 
with a Latin translation; and during the remaining years of 
the fifteenth century various other fable-books, containing, or 
founded on AXsop, appeared in different languages. At Deven- 
ter, in 1490, there appeared a book under the title Msopus 
Moralisatus cum bono Commento; and if this book, as we sup- 
pose, agrees with the Italian collections, of which we have seen 
one printed in 1517 under the title, Hsopus Constructus Moral- 
isatus et Hystoriatus ultimo Impressus, it contained the elegiac 
verses of Nevelet’s Anonymus or Galfredus, to which we have 
already alluded. The earliest French Asop is said to have 
been printed soon after 1480, and in the same or the preceding 
year Caxton printed his A’sop in England. Caxton’s book is 
said in the title to have been translated from the French; but it 
is not known from what exact source it was derived, though it 
is by some believed that it was taken from a French translation 
of the Ulm fable-book. A fable-book of AXsop and others, in 
Latin, Cum Optimo Commento, was printed at Antwerp in 1486, 
and four books of AXsop, with other fables, translated into 
Spanish, were printed at Saragossa in 1489. 

We have referred to these printed fable-books, not because 
there is any evidence or strong probability that Henryson had 
seen any of them before composing his Fables, but because they 
show the wide popularity which must then have attended that 
species of composition, and imply that manuscripts of Latin 
fables must have been in much request, when we find the first 
printers so ready to embark their labour and capital in this 
form of literature. 

The Fables of Henryson are in all thirteen in number, with 
two prologues ; but though they are designated generally as the 
Fables of Asop, there are only seven of them of the proper 
#sopean character. These are—(1.) The Cock and the Jasp 
(or Jewel) ; (2.) The ‘ Uplandis’ Mouse and the Burgess Mouse; 
(3.) The Dog, the Sheep, and the Wolf; (4.) The Lion and the 
Mouse; (5.) The Preaching of the Swallow; (6.) The Wolf 
and the Lamb ; (7.) The Paddock and the Mouse. Another of 
them, The Wolf and the Wedder, is of a doubtful description. 

If we now come more particularly to inquire from what spe- 
cial source or sources Henryson derived his fables, we may, in 
the first place, lay aside Phedrus and Babrius, of whom he 
could know nothing ; and we may also dismiss the Greek A®sop, 
which it is not likely that he ever saw, and not very likely that 
he could have read. Looking to the other collections we have 
mentioned, it is worth noticing that the seven fables of Henry- 
son, Which we have called A‘sopean, are all to be found in 
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Romulus, in Galfredus, in Marie, in Bonerius, and in Caxton. 
It is scarcely to be supposed that Henryson saw Pfister’s book, 
which must have been rare and valuable, and, being written in 
High German, would be a sealed fountain to most Scotchmen ; 
and Caxton’s Aisop, as well as the other printed collections, 
came probably too late to be of use to him. He may possibly 
have been able to read Marie of France, if he had met with her, 
though her Norman French would then be nearly as antiquated 
as it seems now; but as he says that he translated out of Latin, 
we may limit ourselves to the available sources in that language. 
Some manuscript copy or imitation of Romulus would be com- 
mon enough in the English monasteries, and doubtless not un- 
known in Scotland. We know also of a collection of stories, 
including fables, by Odo of Cerinton, an English Cistercian monk 
of the end of the twelfth century, from which Mr. Wright, in 
his selection for the Percy Society, has given several extracts; 
and among them we may notice the story or fable, ‘De Consilio 
Murium,’ which is not in Romulus, though it is in some French 
collections and in Bonerius ; and we may remember that this 
was the fable which in Henryson’s time is said to have gained 
for Archibald Earl of Angus the name of Bell-the-Cat. 

Where there is so much room for conjecture, and so little aid 
to guide us, it is hazardous to venture an opinion ; but we are 
disposed to think that Henryson, in writing his Fables, must 
have had before him, among other books, the Elegiaes of Gal- 
fredus, to which we ‘have before alluded. We do so mainly 
upon two pieces of evidence—(1.) Henryson, as Mr. Laing ob- 
serves, embodies, in the verses of his first Prologue, a pentameter 
line which belongs to the first couplet of Galfredus’s Prafatio. 
Henryson says :— 

‘ With sad materis some merryness to ming, 
Accordis weill, thus Esop said, I wis, 
Dulcius arrident seria picta jocis. 
While Galfredus thus commences :— 
‘ Ut juvet, ut prosit, conatur pagina preesens : 
Duleius arrident seria picta jocis.’ 
(2.) We think it remarkable, though it may seem a trifling 
agreement, that in Henryson’s first fable, which is also the first 
in Galfredus, the Scotch poet designates the precious stone 
found by the Cock as a Jasp, which is also the word used by 
the Latin versifier, whose beginning runs thus— 
‘ Dum rigido fodit ore fimum, dum queritat escam, 
Dum stupet inventa jaspide, gallus ait.’ 

We find this word in none of the other collections. Jtomu 

lus, after Pheedrus, uses ‘ Margarita.’ Some of the later Latin 
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translators, ‘UNIO.’ Marie says, ‘Jame’ = gemma. Bonerius 
says, ‘ Edel stein,’ and gives his whole book that title, as being 
a precious possession to those who can use it. A rhythmical 
Latin fable in Wright’s collection has ‘ preciosus lapis, and 
Caxton has ‘precious stone. That Henryson should follow 
Galfredus in this peculiar word, and at the same time quote 
a pentameter that is found in his Elegiacs, seems pretty con- 
clusive proof that this book was at least one of his sources. 

It is remarkable in Henryson’s Fables that he utterly ignores 
the deformity of person which is ascribed to A‘sop in the 
monkish life of him. Whether he was not acquainted with 
that book, or had the good sense to reject it as untrustworthy, 
cannot well be ascertained; but he seems not even to have 
known or believed that AZsop was a Greek or Asiatic. He 
thus describes him, with somewhat of the admiration and 
reverence with which Dante regards Virgil, though with a more 
satisfactory account of his state in the other world :— 


‘Me to conserve then fra the Sunnis heat, 
Under the shadow of ane hawthorn green, 
I leanit doun amang the flouris sweet, 
Syne cled my head, and closit baith my een. 
On sleep I fell amang thir hewis bene, 
And in my dream methocht cam throw the shaw 
The fairest man that ever before I saw. 


Ane roll of paper in his hand he bare, 
Ane swannis pen stikkand under his ear, 
Ane ink-horne with ane pretty gilt pennair, 
Ane bag of silke, all at his belt can beir: 
Thus was he gudelie graithit in his geir. 
Of stature large, and with ane fearful! face, 
Even quhere I lay he cam ane sturdy pace ; 
‘ And said, ‘“‘ God speed, my son ;’’ and I was fain 
Of that couth word, and of his company. 
With reverence I salusit him again, 
“ Welcome, father,” and he sat doun me by. 
“ Displease you nocht, my gude maister, thocht I, 
Demand your birth, your faculty, and name, 
Quhy ye come here, or quhere ye dwell at hame ?” 


“‘ My son,” said he, “ I am of gentill blude, 
My native land is Rome, (withouten nay ;) 

And in that toun first to the sculis I yude, 
In civil law studyit full mony ane day, 
And now my winning is in heaven for ay ; 

Ksop I hecht: my writing and my wark 

Is couth and kend to mony cunning clerk.” 


1 Venerable. 
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‘O Maister Esope, poet laureate, 
God wait ye are full dear welcome to me ; 
Are ye not he that all thir Fables wrait, 
Quhilk in effect, suppose they feignit be, 
Are full of prudence and morality ?”’ 
‘* Fair son,” said he, “ I am the samin man.’ 
God wait gif that my hert was merry than.’ 


The Fables of Henryson, like most others of the later period 
of the middle ages, are always wound up with moralities, by 
which the story is pointed and improved for the benefit of 
such readers as might not have the wit to understand or apply 
it themselves. The Greek fabulists have short expositions 
of this kind, which are called érpi@u, and some genuine 
examples of this are found in Babrius. The corresponding 
Latin word is adfabulatio, and this sort of short moral is gene- 
rally found in Phedrus, either as a preface or as a postscript 
to each fable. But the middle-age moralities are of a different 
kind, and seem to have originated in a somewhat singular cause. 
The monkish preachers, whether in this respect instructed by 
Aristotle, or enlightened by a natural instinct, seem to have en- 
livened their sermons with a liberal admixture of fables or stories, 
with the view of better securing the attention, or the attend- 
ance, of their audience. Some of these were legends from the 
lives of saints, but sometimes they seem to have taken a wider 
range, and to have made an excursion into the region of Pagan 
or profane fiction. In this case, however, it would scarcely 
have answered to allow these embellishments to retain their 
secular character, and the expedient was therefore resorted 
to of moralizing such stories into religious allegories. This 
process seems specially to have been employed by Petrus 
3erchorius of Poitou, a Benedictine prior at Paris, who lived 
about 1362, and wrote moralities on the Bible, and who is 
said to have added to the Gesta Romanorum, the moraliza- 
tions which we now find appended to that collection of nar- 
ratives. We suspect it will be found that, prior to his time, the 
morals of fables are more shortly and generally expressed ; 
while after that date they are expanded into the sort of ser- 
monizings in which Henryson among others is found to indulge. 

The tale of ‘The Dog, the Sheep, and the Wolf, is one of the 
most curious of Henryson’s collection, and is carefully worked 
out. This fable, we think, is not in any Greek collection, but 
it occurs in Romulus, in Geoffrey, in Marie, and in Bonerius; 
and it is found in Pheedrus. In all of these it is simply and 
shortly told, with no detail of judicial procedure ; but Henry- 
son has amplified it in a way quite peculiar and characteristic. 
Lord Hailes has said of it in this shape: ‘The fable of “ The 


’ 
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Dog, the Wolf, and the Scheip,” contains the form of process 
before the Ecclesiastical Court. It is a singular performance, 
will be entertaining to lawyers, and may, perhaps, suggest 
some observations not to be found in books.’ Concurring as 
we do in this view, we think we may be allowed to offer some 
little commentary on the text. 

According to Henryson, the Dog, wishing to make a ground- 
less or calumnious claim against the Sheep, convenes him, not 
before any of the Civil tribunals, but before the Consistory or 
Ecclesiastical Court, where he expects more easily to accom- 
plish his object. In this selection the poet seems to show that 
he was of the same mind as Dr. Johnson, who, when asked by 
his friend Walmsley of Doctors’ Commons how he could pos- 
sibly involve his heroine, Irene, in greater distress than he had 
done in the early part of his play, replied that he could throw 
her into the Spiritual Court. There is little doubt that in the 
middle ages—and perhaps the tendency continued down to a 
later period—the Episcopal judicatories, in their exercise of 
consistorial jurisdiction, were instruments of considerable oppres- 
sion. The peculiarity of the questions with which they were 
chiefly conversant, the vague nature of the principles involved 
in them, as designed pro salute anime, and not directed to ordi 
nary matters of patrimonial interest, and the exemption of the 
judges from the usual means of control and remedies of review 
were all calculated to render their procedure vexatious and 
their decisions arbitrary. Their general character is given by 
one who must have known them well—Peter of Blois, who, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, was settled in England, 
and was successively Chancellor to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Archdeacon of Bath and London. In a letter to the 
Official of the Bishop of Chartres in France, he exhorts him to 
retire from his office, on the ground of the iniquitous doings 
which it involved :— 

‘Tota officialis intentio est ut ad opus Episcopi sue jurisdictioni 
commissas miserrimas oues quasi vice illius tondeat, emungat, excoriet. 

. Cause et judicia, quibus te imprudenter, ne dicam impudenter, im- 
misces, potius consuetudinario et seculari jure deciduntur. Officium 
officialium hodie est jura confundere, suscitare lites, transactiones re- 
scindere, innectere delationes, supprimere veritatem, fovere mendacium, 
questum sequi, equitatem vendere, inhiare exactionibus, versutias con- 
cimmare. Si mihi credis, imo si credis in Deum, relinque maturius 
officialis officium, ministerium damnationis, rotam malorum, et spiritum 
vertiginis qui te ad inania circumvolvit. Miserere anime tue placens 
Deo, cui placere non potes cum isto perditionis officio.’ — Petri Bles- 
sensis E:pistola, xxv. p. 44.1 


! Quoted from the Liher Officialis Sancti Andree (Abbotsford Club). 
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Another glimpse behind the scenes is given us in the follow- 
ing story, told by Mr. Innes in his Sketches, and taken from the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, anno 1277 :— 

‘A certain knight of Robertston had an estate in Annandale, the 
tenants of which, running riot from too much prosperity—pre opibus 
lascivientes—committed all sorts of offences, which brought them to 
the Official’s Court, aud filled the purse of the Archdeacon with their 
fines. At length the landlord declared that for any such offences the ten- 
ants should be ejected from his land, which produced a great reforma- 
tion, and a diminution of the Archdeacon’s profits. The Archdeacon 
met the knight, and accosting him, superbo supercilio, asked him who had 
constituted him judge for the reforming of such matters. The knight 
replied that he had made the rule for the sake of his property, and not 
as interfering with the Churchman’s jurisdiction, but added,—* I see 
if you can fill your bag with their fines, you have no care who takes 
their souls.’”’ Ad hee conticuit exactor criminum et amator trans- 
gressionum.’—Chron. Laner. 1277. 

Lord Medwyn, or whoever else wrote the Preface to the Offi- 
cial’s Book of St. Andrews, was of opinion, and probably with 
reason, that the Episcopal Courts in Scotland were latterly, 
through the learning and virtue of men like Bishop Elphin- 
stone, rescued from the odium and corruption that had before 
attached to them; but it may be doubted how far this improve- 
ment was general; and the satire of Henryson would not pro- 
bably have been directed against them without good grounds. 
We may observe that the ecclesiastical officials always contrived 
to make a rich harvest out of the cases before them, and, in 
particular, out of the fines and penalties inflicted. In the 
administration, also, of intestate successions, they claimed a 
handsome quot, or percentage, out of the free executry ; and it 
deserves notice that this exaction, which was continued by the 
lay commissaries established at the Reformation, was only finally 
abolished in the present century. 

The subject of the Dog’s action against the Sheep is a loaf of 
bread alleged to have been lent, and for which he demands 
payment. This dispute is not in its own nature of an eccle- 
siastical character; but the Bishops’ Courts early encroached 
upon the secular jurisdiction in every possible way, and on 
every possible pretence. As Mr. Erskine tells us, ‘the clergy 
had the address to establish in themselves a proper jurisdiction, 
not only in questions of tithes, patronage, scandal, breach of 
vow, and in other matters which might with some propriety be 
styled ecclesiastical, but in every cause which they could find 
the smallest colour to give that name to. Even where the 
claim was merely pecuniary, and had no conceivable connexion 
in its own nature with the church or religion, they established 
a jurisdiction in such suits as might be brought by widows, 
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or orphans, or other persone miserabiles who were supposed to 
need the Church’s protection,—a circumstance which seems to 
explain a passage in the quotation we are about to make :— 


‘ Esope ane tale puttis in memory 
How that ane Dog, because that he was pure, 
Callit ane Sheep to the Consistory 
Ane certain bread fra him for to recure : 
Ane fraudful Wolf was judge that time, and bure 
Authority and jurisdiction ; 
And on the Sheep send furth ane strait Summon.’ 

The citation in ecclesiastical causes, we know, was made 
under pain of excommunication, which, after being pronounced 
and remaining for some time in force, might be followed up by 
imprisonment and seizure of goods by the secular authorities : 

‘I, Maister Wolf, partless of fraud and guile, 
Under the pains of high suspensidn, 
Of great cursing, and interdiction, 
Schir Sheep, I charge thee straitly to compeir, 
And answer to ane Dog before me here.’ 


The apparitor, or officer chosen to execute the writ, is ‘ Sir 

Corbie Raven, — 

‘Quha pykit had full mony scheipis ee :’ 
and he duly discharges his function by summoning the Sheep 
to appear before the Wolf, 

‘Peremptourlie, within twa days or three.’ 
The execution is made before witnesses, and cndorsed upon the 
writ. 

The clerk of such courts was generally a notary, which may 
have led to Henryson’s having personally assisted at such pro- 
ceedings. In this case the Fox officiates in that capacity, while 
the Gled and Graip, ze., the kite and vulture, appear as Advo- 
cates for the Dog. The Sheep has no counsel, but when called 
upon to plead he makes answer by objecting to the tribunal 
and whole proceeding— 

‘Here I decline the Judge, the time, the place.’ 


The mode of proceeding when a judge was thus refused on 
the ground of enmity or other personal objection was very pecu- 
liar, and consisted in an arbitration between the judge and party 
to have the objection disposed of. 

This is explained in Oughton’s Ordo Judiciorum, a well 
known book of practice in Ecclesiastical Law :— 

‘Si quis fuerit conventus coram Judice, sibi suspecto ac minus in- 
diferente: Primo et ante omnia facienda est Recusatio in scriptis, 
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continens specifice causas hujusmodi Recusationis: Utpote; Quia 
Judex est tibi inimicus (et specificande sunt hujusmodi Inimicitiz) 
vel quia est Consanguineus partis Adversz ; vel quia lites et Contro- 
versiz, inter se et Judicem Recusatum pendent (specificando easdem) 
et similia, Et in conclusione hujusmodi Materiz Recusatoriz, tenetur 
Recusans referre causas Recusationis hujusmodi ad Arbitros. Et 
adstatim nominandi sunt, ex parte Recusantis Arbitri duo vel tres 
Probi viri, et Judex (in isto casu Recusatus) tenetur nominare tot 
Arbitros pro parte sua. Et isti Arbitri Judices fient et judicabunt de 
causis Recusationis hujusmodi.’ 

This, accordingly, is the course here followed. The Bear, and 
the Brock, or Badger, as arbiters, ‘the matter took on hand;’ 
and after a long disputation, and examination of authorities, 
decided that the objection was unfounded, and the cause pro- 
ceeds. The Sheep is very speedily cast, and ordered,— 

‘ Under the pains of interdiction, 
The soume of silver, or the breid to pay. 
The Sheep, dreidand mair executiOn, 
Obeyand to the sentence, he couth tak 
His way unto ane merchand of the toun, 
And sauld the woll that he bure on his bak ; 
Syne bocht the breid, and to the Dog couth mak 
Ready payment as it commandit was: 
Nakit and bair, syne to the feild couth pass.’ 


It is very plain that no one but a professional man could 
have given so minute and exact an account of the usual proce- 
dure in these courts ; but we think it may further be inferred 
that Henryson was not in orders, as in that case he would 
scarcely have ventured to satirize so palpably the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. 

In the morality that follows, the silly Sheep is compared to 
‘the poor Commons that daily are oppressed by tyrant men.’ 
The animals of prey are the emblems of corrupt officers of jus- 
tice, who enrich themselves by an abuse of their functions. The 
Wolf is a sheriff, who, having bought from the king some of the 
numerous forfeitures of goods and estates which were then 
common, carries about with him a corrupt jury, in order to en- 
force his claims. The Raven is a Coroner or Crowner, who, 
being intrusted under the Justiciar with the citation and arrest 
of accused persons for trial at Circuit, corrupts the record or 
‘Porteouss’ of the Indictments, by the deletion or insertion of 
the names of the accused, and so extorts bribes from different 
parties whom he thus threatens. 

The Porteous here referred to was the portable roll of indict- 
ments prepared for the Circuit Air, and which continued to be m 
use till our own time. It is an old English as well as a Scotch 
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word, and is applied to any manual, including prayer-books or 
breviaries. The Promptorium Parvulorum contains it in this 
form: ‘Poortos booke. Portiforium, breviarium.’ 

That the offices of Sheriff and Coroner were at this period 
liable to great abuse, and needed a close and constant control 
over them, may be gathered from the Act of James IL, 1487, 
e. 103, which directs that the Sheriff and the Crowner ‘suld 
thoill*ane assise the last day of the aire’ (Circuit). The words 
of the Act are,— 


‘It is statute and ordained, that there be charge given to the Jus- 
tice, that he in time to cum, the last day of this aire, give ane assise 
to the Schireffe and Crowner, gif they have used and done their office 
treulie. And gif they be convict and foundin false therein, that they 
be punished therefore, after the forme of law and their demerites.’ 


It would be interesting to know if this Act or Henryson’s 
fable were the first in date. 

The complaints of the Sheep as to the miseries and oppres- 
sions inflicted on him are given with heartfelt earnestness and 
considerable power, but we have not room for further ex- 
tracts. 

Neither have we room for an analysis of the other AZsopean 
Fables of Henryson ; but we would particularly refer to the tale 
of the ‘Uplandis and the Burges Mouse,’ which is told with a 
very happy circumstantiality. In the ‘Lion and the Mouse,’ 
and the ‘ Preaching of the Swallow,’ there are also passages 
which would well deserve quotation. 

Several of the remaining fables of Henryson belong obviously 
to the eycle of Reynard the Fox. That very celebrated model of 
the Animal- Epic seems to have had its native home or habitat 
in Flanders and the north-east of France, and its characters and 
topics cannot, we believe, be traced as having any popular cur- 
rency among the Anglo-Saxons, or among the mixed Teutonic 
races of England and Scotland. In Scotland we seem to have 
had some tradition of our own with regard to the Fox, who was 
known among the Scottish peasantry by the name of Lowrie, 
which Henryson treats as a diminutive of Laurence. But the 
origin or connexion of the name of Tod Lowrie is, we confess, 
quite unknown to us. The wolf still existed in Scotland at 
this time, but seems to be the subject of no native tradition. 
The French or Flemish Reynard, however, was freely imported 
as an exotic production into several of the countries surround- 
ing the North Sea, and the invention of printing was soon 
applied to the task of multiplying translations of it in various 
(irections. A Low German version, in rhyme, made from the 
Flemish, was printed at Lubeck in 1498, and was long looked 
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upon as an original; while an English Reynard the Fox, in 
prose, was printed by Caxton in or soon after 1481, and is said 
to have been taken from a Dutch rédaction, which was pro- 
duced at Gouda in 1479. From what source Henryson took 
those fables which are founded on incidents in the Reynard, it 
is not very easy to tell; but he seems to impute them to Asop, 
equally with the proper sopean fables. 

The tale of ‘Schir Chantecleir and the Fox’ is from the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale in Chaucer. 

The tale of the Fox ‘that beguiled the Wolf in the shadow of 
the moon,’ deserves more particular notice, and the original 
source of it admits of no doubt. 

It is well known that the Jews formed a very efficient vehicle 
in the middle ages for conveying stories, as well as other good 
things, from the East to the West, and that in this way we may 
explain the importation into Europe of several Oriental fictions, 
such as the ‘Seven Wise Masters.’ Among the individuals of 
that nation who took a part in this sort of commerce was a 
Spanish Jew named Moses or Moyses Sephardi, who, being con- 
verted to Christianity about the year 1105, took the name of 
Petrus Alphonsi, that is, Peter Alphonsus’ son, in honour of 
St. Peter, on whose day he was baptized, and of Alfonso, King 
of Castille, who was his godfather, and whose physician he be- 
came. The book by which this learned convert is now best 
known is his Disciplina Clericalis, so called, as he tells us, from 
its rendering the clergy well-disciplined or instructed. It con- 
sists of a series of moral sayings, maxims, and proverbs from 
Arabic or other Eastern sources, with illustrations from stories 
and fables, and quotations of poetry. Among the stories are 
several that are to be found in Bidpai, and some that appear 
in the Arabian Nights. The work was translated into French 
prose in or about the fifteenth century, under the title of Za 
Discipline de Clergie, but there had been a previous translation 
into French verse in or about the thirteenth century, under the 
title of Le Chastoiement @un pere & son fils. Manuscripts of 
Alfonsi’s work, both in Latin and French, seem to have been 
not uncommon, and after the invention of printing we often 
meet with Alfonsi’s stories mixed up with the Fables of A®sop 
in miscellaneous collections, to which also an addition is some- 
times made from the jests of Poggio. This is the case with 
Steinhéwel and Caxton’s Zsops, though it must be observed 
that the early printers do not always seem to have known the 
difference between Peter Alfonsi, who is sometimes called 
Adelfonsi, and another person, Adolphus, who wrote fables in 
Latin monkish rhyme. Alfonsi seems to have been well known 
to Chaucer, who quotes him more than once in the ‘Tale oi 
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Melibeus,’ by the name of Piers Alphonse, the French form of 
his appellation. Henryson, as an admirer and imitator of 
Chaucer, would naturally be led to draw his materials from the 
same sources of information, though whether he used the Latin 
original, or a French translation of Alfonsi we cannot tell. 

Certain it is that the fabie we have last mentioned is taken 
very closely from the twenty-fourth story in the Disciplina, 
though, as we shall afterwards show, there is also some appear- 
ance of its having borrowed an incident from another quarter, 
which would lead us to a wider conjecture as to the extent of 
Henryson’s reading. 

The story is this:—‘ A husbandman, angry with his oxen for 
ploughing ill, exclaims, “ May the wolf take ye!” The Wolf 
overhears him, and, encouraged by the Fox, who is also present, 
accosts the husbandman at his return homeward, and demands 
the oxen, as having been promised to him. The husbandman 
demurs, but at last agrees to refer the matter to the Fox, who 
enters on his judicial duties by trying separately to cajole both 
parties. He offers privately to decide in the husbandman’s favou 
in return for the promise of a handsome present of poultry to 
himself and his wife. He then takes the Wolf aside, and 
exposes the absurdity of his demands, but states the readiness 
of the other party to give him a good “ cabock,” or cheese, to 
let him off. The Wolf wishes to see the cheese, and the Fox 
leads him to a draw-well, where he assures him it will be 
found. 

‘ The shadow of the moon shone in the well : 
“ Schir,” said Lowrence, “ anes ye sall find me leal ; 
Now see ye not the cabock weill yoursel’, 
Quhite as ane neip, and als round as ane seal.” ’ 


The Wolf is satisfied, and desires the Fox to get it, who 
accordingly descends by one of the buckets, but declares the 
cheese is too big for him to lift, and desires the Wolf to come 
down in the other bucket and help him : 


‘ Than lichtly in the bucket lap the loun ; 
His wecht, but weir, the other end gart rise. 
The Tod came hailland up, the Wolf yeid doun ; 
Than angerly the Wolf upon him cries: 
“ T cummand thus downwart, quhy thow uphart hies ?” 
‘Schir,” quod the Tod, “ thus fares it of Fortoun ; 
As ane comes up, scho quheillis ane other doun.’”’ 
. The Fox thus gets to the surface and escapes, and the Wolf 
1s left in the lurch with the Shadow of the Moon for a cabock. 
This fable deserves attention in another respect, that it is 
either a combination of two different stories, which we are now 
VOL. XLIV.— NO. LXXXVII. M 
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about to mention, or those two stories have been made out of it 
by disjoining its component parts. There is a fable in the com- 
mon sop, found also in Avianus, of a Wolf who overhears a 
nurse consigning a naughty child to the tender mercies of the 
lupine species, and who thereupon waits about for some time 
in the credulous expectation of the threat being fulfilled. This 
corresponds with the beginning of Henryson’s fable. Corre- 
sponding to another part of it, there is a story in Reynard, of 
the Fox having gone by mistake into one of the buckets of a 
well, and afterwards rescuing himself by inducing the Wolf, who 
is passing by, to go into the other bucket, which, of course, in 
its descent, elevates the lighter weight to the top, when the Fox 
escapes and leaves the Wolf below. As the two buckets pass 
each other, Alfonsi does not give an account of anything pass- 
ing between the two animals, but in the Reineke Vos, a con- 
versation is introduced, which agrees with what Henryson has 
made them say. It is singular also, that Pulci, in his Morgante 
Maggiore, which was published in 1481, has the same incident, 
and makes the Fox give a similar explanation to the Wolf in 
passing :— 
‘Disse la Volpe: Il mondo é fatt’ a scale, 
Vedi, compar, chi scende, e chi le sale.’ 


We have thus rather a curious proof of the popularity of this 
part of the story in the fact, that about the very same point of 
time, three writers, in three different languages,—-Broad Scotch, 
Tuscan, and Low Saxon,—were introducing it to their several 
readers with the same amusing details. 

It may seem singular that jests or stories which some may 
now think puerile, should thus have engaged the attention of 
men of genius and learning, and supplied so much of the mate- 
rial of literature. One explanation may be, that the reading or 
listening public were then in a state of pupillage; and we may 
parody Goldsmith’s line on the Italians, and say, 


‘The tales of children satisfy the child;’ 


but, after all, it may be doubted whether such jocular fictions, 
recognised in all ages from India to Iceland, are not as well 
worth hearing as a great part of our sensational novels, o 
metaphysical poems. 
The review we have thus taken of Henryson’s productions 
will support, we hope, the character we ventured to give him 
at the outset. He was not so great as Dunbar, for he had 
not his genius or power, but he was also free from his 
asperity, and from some other faults; and when we coll- 
pare him in reference to diction and versification, it should 
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be remembered that he is the earliest of his countrymen 
who wrote any considerable number or variety of poems. 
His works ought to be in the hands of every Scotchman; but 
they also mark an important stage in the progress of English 
literature ; for they were republished in England, and cannot 
have been without their influence at the time. Dr. Nott thought 
it not improbable that Sir Thomas Wyatt was indebted for the 
idea and plan of his first satire to Henryson’s ‘ Two Mice.’ 

The extracts we have given may at the same time afford a 
sufficient proof and illustration of the vigorous vernacular in 
which Henryson writes ;' and we think it cannot be enough re- 
membered that, in an age like the present, when a certain 
degree of literary power is almost universal, but when, in con- 
sequence, a stereotyped set of indirect indications and conven- 
tional circumlocutions often take the place of plain and pointed 
speaking, the faults which become incident to style are best 
corrected by recurring to writers who could only succeed in 
their art by expressing their ideas in the shortest, the simplest, 
the most intelligible, and the most appropriate manner. A 
familiarity with Chaucer, and the older Scottish poets, and with 
one of modern date, still greater than any of his older country- 
men—we mean Burns—must suggest excellences in diction, 
which would give additional strength and beauty to the best 
poetical language of our own day; and it is in this direction 
accordingly that our greatest poets have been tending since the 
end of the last century. The provincial dialects of England, 
though none of them can have received the same polish as our 
Scottish tongue, have deservedly and with advantage obtained 
of late a greater share of attention than was formerly paid to 
them, and examples are not wanting where their rustic and 
primitive beauties have been so well called forth as to help in 
restoring the standard of true English simplicity. Even in 
Germany vigorous efforts have recently been made to revive 
the long lost excellences of the Lower Saxon dialects, and if 
thereby German writers can be led to write with greater clear- 
hess, shortness, and precision than most of them at present 
practise, it will be a blessed change, both for themselves and 
for their readers. 


1 We ought perhaps to explain that in the spelling of our extracts we have 
not followed Mr. Laing’s text; but have thought it best, in an article like the 
present, to adopt often the modern spelling, where the pronunciation did not 
interfere, 
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Art. VII.—1. EHighteenth Report from the Ecclesiastical Comimis- 
stoners for England, 1866. 

2. Two Letters to the Archlishop of Canterbury on the Ecelesi- 
astical Commission. [By EpbMuUND J. SMiTH.] Fifth Edition, 
1864. 


Wuat is the Ecclesiastical Commission? It is an attempt to 
give practical expression to an original idea, the invention of 
this century—the idea that every holder of a spiritual office in 
the Church of England ought to have some duty to do, that he 
ought to be on the spot where the duty is, and that he ought to 
have some money-reward for doing it. 

This great idea first showed itself in stormful indignation 
against sinecures and pluralities; but the modern pluralist, on 
whom the storm fell, was nothing to the grand growths in that 
kind which the rich soil and dank atmosphere of the middle 
ages could produce. We take two well-nurtured specimens. 
Bogo de Clare, son of the Earl of Gloucester, in the time of 
Edward 1. held no less than eighteen livings, and was, besides, 
treasurer of the Chapter of York, and dean of Stafford. In his 
church of Simonbourne, a hurdle out of a cowhouse, smeared 
with the filth that proved whence it came, was erected instead 
of carved and fretted reredos; and the vestments and orna- 
ments of the Minster were used for garments and posset-cups 
for the fruitful wives of the city in their extremity, with a gro- 
tesque and shocking benevolence. William of Kildesby, the 
Secretary of Edward m1, held within three years these offices: 

Master of the Rolls, Privy Seal, Canon of Wetwang, Warden 
of the chapel in Tickhill Castle, Prebendary of Darlington, 
Canon of Southwell, of Bath and Wells, of Howden, of Lin- 
coln, and of London, and Rector of Worfield. These do not 
exhaust the catalogue ; and they sat so lightly upon the fortu- 
nate ecclesiastic, that when in the latter years of his life he was 
moved to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he was not moved 
to resign even one of his ecclesiastical dignities. 

John Wycliffe, the Reformer, has become a historical puzzle, 
because of the variety of posts and employments attached to 
his name. Late writers have cut the knot, by assuming that 
there were two, or even three, persons of the same name at the 
same time. If Wycliff of Fylingham, Wycliff of Mayfield, and 
Wycliff of Leckhamstead are three different persons, at any rate 
Wycliffe the Reformer was living and holding offices at Oxford 
whilst he was changing and adding to his preferments in the 
country; and in an amusing passage he asserts the right of 
non-residence, and would only reform it in the way of making 
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it easier :—-‘ Also, if such curates been stirred to gone learn 
God’s law, and teach their parishers the gospel, commonly they 
shallen get no leave of bishops but for gold; and when they 
shallen most profit in their learning, then shallen they be cleped 
home at the prelate’s will”? This complaint is from one who 
for fourteen years—that is, from 1360 to 1374—hbeing the 
incumbent of at least one country parish, was resident in 
Oxford, at various colleges, ‘learning God’s law’ no doubt, but 
making no great haste to ‘teach his parishers the gospel.’ After 
the great medizeval examples, modern cases of pluralism are 
like our weak attempts at small-pox since the days of vaccina- 
tion, when compared with the florid luxuriance of the old 
disease. When the Rev. Dr. Blomfield was offered the bishop- 
ric of Chester, being then rector of Bishopsgate in London, 
a lady of quality hastened to exhort him to take the new, but 
by no means to resign the old preferment. ‘ Why should you 
not keep your St. Botolph?’ Why, indeed? It was a parish 
with the cure of some 12,000 souls ; but the tradition from the 
days of Edward I. to that present day was, that souls could be 
cured from any distance. Bishop Blomfield was an upright 
and a candid man, and did much to bring about better things. 
But in 1824 he accepted a diocese about 150 miles long, on 
condition that he should have the parish of Bishopsgate to 
‘retire’ to, with its addition of 12,000 souls. The diocese in- 
cluded fat Cheshire, and teeming Lancashire, and the mountain 
fastnesses of Westmoreland, with a part of Cumberland. There 
were no railroads; London was distant from Cheshire by a day 
and a night of hard travelling. But, on the other hand, the 
endowment of Chester was very inadequate ; it could be held 
with the living, but must have been declined without that. 
Accepted it was; and yet it was in perfect sincerity that the 
Bishop chose for one of the subjects of his Charge, in 1825, the 
duty of clergymen of residence upon their benefices. The evil 
was seen and felt, and from a mind so clear and upright it could 
have nothing but condemnation. The system of commendams 
and pluralities, rebuked and banished by all kinds of legislation 
and exhortations, survived in great vigour from Othobon to 
George Iv.; but its hour was come. 

Now, when men began in earnest to carry into practice the 
old truth, that the ‘labourer is worthy of his hire,’ with its two 
corollaries that each should do his own labour, and that he 
should be recompensed for it, two great obstacles were found in 
the path. ; 

The first was, that some of the episcopal incomes were so 
small, as to require the addition of some other place of emolu- 
ment, in order to make the offices tenable. 


* From Why Poor Priests have no Benefices. 
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‘The incomes of one half of the bishoprics fall below the sum neces- 
sary to cover the expenses to which a bishop is unavoidably subject. 
. . - In considering these incomes, it is necessary to advert not only 
to the expenses necessarily incurred in journeys for the purposes of 
confirmation, consecration, and state-official duties; in maintaining 
ancient and extensive houses of residence; in keeping hospitality ; 
and in contributing to all objects connected with religion and charity 
in a manner suitable to their station, but to a burden which presses 
heavily on newly promoted bishops, who are seldom men of wealth. 
The unavoidable expenses attending their appointment are so consider- 
able, that they may be calculated at the income of one whole year, in 
most of the sees, and at much more than a year’s income in the smaller 
ones.’ ? 


It has been seen that the see of Chester was held with a 
London rectory. Another see was held with a canonry of 
Westminster. Some people remember how the fretted wood- 
work of the stalls was covered in one place with padding and 
leather, because the rich carving used to arrest the episcopal robes, 
and to suggest, by a vexatious rent—‘ Lawn sleeves, what do you 
here?’ A venerable prelate, now alive, holds, under the old system, 
a see and a canonry, with the whole length of England between 
them. This difficulty, however, was easy to overcome, because 
a better distribution of the funds was the only thing required 
for assigning to each see a sufficient income, and securing for 
it the undivided labours of the bishop. In 1836, an Act was 
passed for this purpose. Certain fixed incomes were to be 
provided ; and no bishop could thereafter hold any office 
in commendam. Two new sees were established, to include the 
growing manufacturing populations of Yorkshire and of Lan- 
cashire. The sees of Gloucester and Bristol were united, and 
some portions of other dioceses were re-arranged. The revenues 
of the sees which had more than the prescribed income were 
to furnish what was lacking to the rest. Canterbury and Dur- 
ham were the chief contributors. The fund thus created was 
applicable to episcopal purposes only. This Act gave rise to 
little controversy. The new sees of Ripon and Manchester 
were a great boon to the Church in two great manufacturing 
districts. On the other hand, Bristol, which had wellnigh burnt 
its last Bishop in his bed, and did effectually burn the bed, and 
indeed the whole see-house, has never ceased to express its in- 
dignation at the loss of its Bishop, and of its virtual annexation 
to the diocese of Gloucester, where the see-house for the diocese 
is placed. We cannot but hope that, in future arrangements, 
this feeling, which, if partly stimulated by civic pride and 
rivalry, has much of a nobler ingredient, may be appeased. Nor 

1 First Report of Church Inquiry Commission, 1835. 
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has Nottingham, severed from the province and diocese of York, 
ever rested tranquil in the lap of its new nurses; and the hope 
of a new diocese of Southwell, to include the whole of that 
county, is legitimate, and ought soon to be satisfied. The 
amended diocese of Rochester, with the broad Thames inter- 
posed between its cathedral and its Bishop, cannot be called 
symmetrical; but this will probably be amended. Upon the 
whole, this measure wrought a substantial good, with no dis- 
turbance of vested rights, and with little practical incon- 
venience. 

The next obstacle was much more serious. It lay in the 
poverty of the parochial endowments, and the enormous in- 
crease of the population in some town parishes, where there 
was no spiritual provision for the great mass of the people. 

‘In order to give increased efficiency and usefulness to the Esta- 
blished Church, it is obviously necessary that we should attempt the 
accomplishment of two objects, which are indispensable to the com- 
plete attainment of that end. One is, to improve the condition of 
those benefices the population of which is of considerable amount, but 
which are now so scantily endowed as not to yield a competent main- 
tenance fora clergyman ; the other is, to add to the numbers of clergy- 
men and churches, and so to make a more adequate provision for the 
religious instruction of a rapidly increased and increasing population. 
It appears from the report of the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission 
that there are no less than 3528 benefices under £150 per annum. 
Of this number, 13 contain each a population of more than 10,000; 
51 a population of from 5000 to 10,000; 251 a population of between 
2000 and 5000; and 1125 have each a population of between 500 
and 2000. On every one of these benefices it is desirable that there 
should be a resident clergyman; but unless their value be augmented, 
it will in many cases be impossible to secure this advantage. The 
necessity of such augmentation will be greatly increased by the changes 
which we are about to recommend in the laws relating to pluralities 
and residence. The means which can be applied to effect this im- 
provement are very far short of the amount required. Even were no 
addition to be made to the income of benefices having a population 
below 500, it would take no less a sum than £235,000 per annum to 
raise all benefices having a population of between 500 and 2000 to the 
annual value of £200; those having a population of 2000 and upwards 
to £300; and those having 5000 and upwards to £400 per annum.”? 

The same authority describes forcibly the state of the large 
towns :— 

‘The most prominent of those defects which cripple the energies of 
the Established Church, and circumscribe its usefulness, is the want 


of churches and ministers in the large towns and populous districts of 
the kingdom. The growth of the population has been so rapid as to 


Church Inquiry Commission, Second Report, 1836. 
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outrun the means possessed by the Establishment, of meeting its 
spiritual wants; and the result has been that a vast proportion of the 
people are left destitute of the opportunities of public worship and 
Christian instruction, even when every allowance is made for the exer- 
tions of those religious bodies which are not in connexion with the 
Established Church. . . . It will be sufficient to state the following 
facts as examples :— 

‘Looking to those parishes only which contain each a population 
exceeding 10,000, we find that in London and its suburbs, including 
the parishes on either bank of the Thames, there are four parishes or 
districts, each having a population exceeding 20,000, and containing 
an aggregate of 166,000 persons, with church-room for 8200 (not quite 
one-twentieth of the whole), and only eleven clergymen. There are 
twenty-one others, the aggregate population of which is 739,000, 
while the church-room is for 66,155 (not one-tenth of the whole), and 
only forty-five clergymen. There are nine others, with an aggregate 
population of 232,000, and church-room for 27,327 (not one-eighth of 
the whole), and only nineteen clergymen. 

‘The entire population of these thirty-four parishes amounts to 
1,137,000, while there is churech-room only for 101,682. Supposing 
that church-room is required for one-third, there ought to be sittings 
for 379,000 persons. There is, therefore, a deficiency of 277,318 
sittings, or, if we allow 25,000 for the number of sittings in proprie- 
tary chapels, the deficiency will be 252,318. Allowing one church 
for a population of 3000, there would be required, in these parishes, 
379 churches, whereas there are in fact only 69, or, if proprietary 
chapels be added, about 100, leaving a deficiency of 279; while there 
are only 139 clergymen in a population exceeding a million. In the 
diocese of Chester, there are thirty-eight parishes or districts; in Lan- 
cashire, each with a population exceeding 10,000, containing an 
aggregate of 816,000 souls, with church-room for 97,700, or about 
one-eighth; the proportions varying in the different parishes from one- 
sixth to one-twenty-third. In the diocese of York, there are twenty 
parishes or districts, each with a population exceeding 10,000, and 
with an aggregate of 402,000, while the church accommodation is for 
48,000; the proportion varying from one-sixth to one-thirtieth. In 
the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, there are sixteen parishes or 
districts, each having a population above 10,000, the aggregate being 
235,000, with church-room for about 29,000; the proportions varying 
from one-sixth to one-fourteenth.’ 


Such was the state of things which in 1836 threatened the 
ruin of the Church of England as a National Church. In the 
country districts, livings miserably endowed were grouped to- 
gether two or three under one pastor; and for the beautiful 
theory of the Church, of a minister of Christ in every parish, 
godly and learned, devoting his time to his people, and living 
by his calling in comfort among them, was presented instead 
the spectacle, in too many parishes, of a minister coming hastily 
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over on foot, or on a sorry horse, once a fortnight, or even more 
rarely, to conduct one service, and to give a third reading per- 
haps of that day’s sermon, in order to hasten on to another 
duty of the same kind. In the very able pamphlet named at 
the head of this article, we are told of three brothers in the 
diocese of Norwich, who, as late as the year 1830, discharged 
the duties of no less than fifteen parishes. This may have been 
an extreme case ; but the cases were numerous where an itine- 
rant ministry was substituted for a resident one ; where Sunday 
duty was all that was given, instead of constant pastoral care ; 
where the minister, whose holy function was lowered by the 
mechanical effort to pack together into the compass of one day 
as Imany services and as many miles of road as possible, was 
wretchedly paid for the labour that depressed him and wore 
him out. 

In 1837, the Pluralities Act was passed, which prohibited the 
holding together of benefices more than ten miles apart ; which 
only permitted two benefices to be held together within that 
distance when they were of a limited value ; and which allowed 
the bishop to insist on two services and sermons every Sunday, 
wherever the income of the benefices exceeded £100 a year. The 
work of the Ecclesiastical Commission ever since has been to 
give effect to this most important Act, at the same time that it 
was endeavouring to keep pace with the demands of the in- 
creasing populations in the large towns. The remarkable triad 
of Norwich brothers probably received for their almost fabulous 
labours, £300 a year amongst them. The fifteen future incum- 
bents of the parishes must have an aggregate income of at least 
£4000, and each must have a house. The parishes themselves 
may supply about £1500 or £2000 of this, the rest must come 
from extraneous sources, and ten or a dozen parsonages must be 
built, towards which probably the parishes will contribute but 
a small part. The interval during which this change must be 
effected, is, of course, that of the natural lives of the incumbents 
holding benefices in plurality. As each case occurs, means 
ought to be found for the proper endowment of the parishes, in 
future to be held singly. At the same time, the masses of the 
large towns, passing rapidly into heathenism, ought to receive 
constant succour; and their cases do not depend upon the 
falling of existing lives, but exist already a patent and enor- 
mous evil, crying to be dealt with. Whence are to come the 
funds necessary for this great operation ? 

In the year 1840 the Cathedral Act gave the first answer to 
this question. Its main object was to raise a ‘common fund’ 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of England, already incor- 
porated by a former Act, out of which they were to meet, first, 
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the claims of those parishes whence any of the property which 
should vest in the Commissioners was derived, and, next, the 
wants of populous districts. To this purpose were to be ap- 
plied the proceeds of sixty canonries (towards which the Cathe- 
drals of Durham, Worcester, and Westminster, contributed six 
each, Windsor eight, Winchester seven, and other cathedrals 
smaller numbers) ; also the endowments of sinecure rectories in 
public patronage; and the whole of the endowments of the 
non-residentiary canons in all cathedrals of the old foundation ; 
and certain payments imposed on the holders of deaneries and 
canonries on the rich foundations of St. Paul’s, Durham, and 
Westminster. This was a great and startling change, and 
could not but provoke criticism. All holders and expectants 
of cathedral dignities, and all those more disinterested, who, 
looking more to the theory of the cathedral establishment than 
to the existing state of things, viewed it as the council of the 
bishop in spiritual matters, and the refuge and the reward of 
learning in the Church, were indignant at the measure. Yet 
Archbishop Howley and Bishop Blomfield gave their support to 
a measure more sweeping in its reach, and more important in its 
results, than any act of legislation for the Church which had taken 
place since the time of Elizabeth. We may well presume that 
such men were no foes of cathedral institutions. It was not that 
they loved cathedrals less, but that they loved straying souls 
that have no shepherd more. It was not that they thought 
large cathedral establishments useless, but that they thought 
that the solution of that problem, how to deal with the parishes 
in England for which no adequate provision was made, affected 
the very life of the Church of England. Be that as it may, a 
host of mourners thronged the grave of each canonry as it fell, 
and denounced the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, whose sacri- 
legious hands were busy with its burial, and were making haste 
to gather its succession. 

Sing, Muse, the wrath of Sydney, son of Smith! If the witty 
incumbent of Foston had not become Canon of St. Paul’s, there 
had been no Letters to Archdeacon Singleton to celebrate the 
passing of the Cathedral Act. Ruin, says this illustrious Whig, 
ruin, and no less will befall the Church of England. ‘ This bill 
past, every man of sense acquainted with human affairs must 
see that, as far as the Church is concerned, the thing is at an 
end. Plunder will follow after plunder, degradation after de- 
gradation. The Church is gone, and what remains is not life, 
but sickness, spasm, and struggle. Woe to them who have 
caused the destruction! ‘ Victoria Ecclesie Victrix; the two 
Archbishops who perhaps may sell their ‘ options,’ though they 
have not; the Bishop of London, with his ‘ungovernable pas- 
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sion for business ;’ the Bishop of Lincoln (Kaye), who ‘has the 
art of saying nothing in many words beyond any man that ever 
existed ; and when he seems to have made a proposition, he is 
so dreadfully frightened at it, that he proceeds as quickly as 
possible to disconnect the subject and predicate, and to avert 
the dangers he has incurred ;’ Bishop Monk, who ‘has been 
the cause of much more laughter than ever I have been; I 
cannot account for it, but I never see him enter a room with- 
out exciting a smile on every countenance in it ;—thus severely 
does the wit lay his hand upon all those who were daring to 
despoil the chapters for the sake of the populous parishes; yet 
scarcely with his wonted success, and certainly without his 
usual good-nature. The story of Simon of Gloucester is in- 
comparable in its way; and good Bishop Monk, who has left 
behind him so many traces of his benevolent heart, could 
hardly fail to feel it keenly. Yet, were not the bishops almost 
avenged? The sudden transformation of the loud reformer 
into the loud opponent of a reform that comes too near him is 
almost ludicrous. The bold Whig reviewer, fearless of change, 
has suddenly borrowed the Tory cry, ‘The Church is gone;’ 
and the comic features lend themselves uneasily to the tragic 
lamentation. But Sydney Smith gathered up into these Letters 
much that could be said from a Conservative standing-point 
against the proposed change; and they therefore express the 
views of a section of the enemies with whom the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had to contend. 

The fruits of this measure began to be perceived immediately 
upon its passing into law. Much to their honour, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other patrons of canonries, had re- 
frained from filling up vacancies, in consequence of the recom- 
mendations of the Inquiry Commission, made some years before, 
and the proceeds of these vacant canonries were at once avail- 
able. By the year 1844 the fund was in possession of £30,000 
a year. The Commissioners were met at the outset by the 
question, How were leasehold properties to be dealt with? The 
lands and tithes which came to them were in the form of re- 
versions after long leases ; and the actual assets were confined 
to small renewed rents, and fines upon renewals. In order to 
show the importance of this question, under which lay most of 
the troubles of the Commission, and a large part of its success, 
a short explanation may be necessary, for the benefit of readers 
who have not paid much attention to so dry a subject. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth all ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions have exercised the power of granting leases, either for 
lives or for a term of twenty-one years. All such corporations, 
except Bishops, have also had the power of granting leases of 
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houses in any city, borough, or town for forty years. Of leasehold 
property, it is evident that there are two owners, not one; and 
the fee-simple value is shared between them, according to the 
length of time which shall elapse before the lessee’s interest ter- 
minates, and that of the lessor commences. The lessee has a 
fleeting possession, but it is immediate ; the lessor has a per- 
manent possession, but deferred. In the case of a property 
with a net annual value of £100, if we assume that it is worth 
twenty-five years’ purchase, or £2500, and that a lease of it for 
twenty-one years has just been granted, then of the whole 
value of £2500, £1097 represents the share of the lessor, and 
£1403 that of the lessee. But, so far as the lessor is concerned, 
this calculation is too favourable, and, owing to the want of 
demand for property of which the actual possession is so re- 
mote, probably no such sum could be realized for it. After 
every seven years that had elapsed in a lease of twenty-one, a 
fine was paid, varying remarkably in amount in different dio- 
ceses, but equal, on an average, to about two years’ rent for a 
new lease for twenty-one years complete. After every fall of a 
life in a lease for lives, a fine was in like manner paid for a new 
lease, with a new life added to those of the two survivors. The 
Bishop or the Chapter never failed to renew the lease, because 
they had no other income but what arose from such fines, and 
they had no interest in practising self-denial for their successors. 
A lessee seldom failed to renew, because mortgages and settle- 
ments depended on his doing so, and in other respects it was 
his interest to prolong his term of possession. Hence the two 
joint-owners, the lessor and the lessee, regarded the tenure as 
perfectly secure, and had no expectation of anything that could 
disturb it. 

The wastefulness of this system to the lessor—in this case 
the Church—will be evident from the following rough state- 
ment :—The actual value of an estate of £100 per annum is 
thirty years’ purchase, or £3000. Of such an estate, leased on 
lives, the lessor’s interest might be assumed to represent about 
one-third of the value, and that of the lessee two-thirds, the 
lease being in the average condition as to renewals of those 
which vested in the Commissioners, so that the lessor’s share 
of the value would be about £1000; but in order to provide 
for the payment of all the fines upon renewal, and thus to 
make himself the virtual owner of the whole, it would be 
necessary to set aside, to accumulate at compound interest, n0/, 
as one would expect, a sum equal to the lessor’s interest, but 
a sum of only about half that amount; in other words, the 
lessor’s interest was worth £1000, and the lessee’s was worth 
£2000; but the lessee had it in his power, provided only that 
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he could be sure of renewals, to put himself in a position 
equal to that of lessor and lessee by setting aside £500 to 
accumulate at compound interest for the payment of the fines; 
and as the lessor would never get anything save the com- 
pound interest of this £500, his share was practically only 
one-half of what it was laid down in theory to be. Before 
we glance at the reason of this paradox, it is well to observe 
one important consequence of it upon the operations of the 
Commissioners. To sell the reversion of a Church estate for 
one-third of the fee-simple value appears at first sight a waste- 
ful transaction ; for the estate is gone for ever, and the pur- 
chase-money w il only suffice to replace it by another of one- 
third the value. In reality it is a profitable transaction for the 
Church, because she is now in the unfettered possession of 
£1000 ; whereas she only received before the interest of 
£500, with a possibility that the tenant might be unable to renew. 

The reason of the discrepancy is not difficult to see. This 
payment of a fine is in fact the purchase of a limited reversion ; 
if it is for a lease of years, seven years, at the end of fourteen 
that still remain to him, are added to the term of the lease ; 
if for a new life in a lease for lives, the lessee pays for so much 
of the new life as will extend beyond the two lives already 
secured to him. This distant advantage must be paid for by a 
considerable outlay of capital, which it is inconvenient for the 
tenant to raise. There is a natural aversion to buy by a present 
sacrifice the distant advantage which we may not live to reap; 
hence it is necessary to tempt the lessee by allowing a high 
rate of interest; and it is usual to allow him to make seven 
per cent., without respect to the current rate of the day. At 
seven per cent. the worth of twenty-one years’ possession 
of an estate of £100 a year, is £1083; but if the lessor were 
to invest that sum in the funds, he would receive rather less 
than £36, being all that remained to him of what was pro- 
ducing the lessee £100. Mr. Finlaison showed in his evidence 
how reluctant people are to purchase reversionary property :— 
‘In the National Debt Office, life-annuities are sold, either 
commencing immediately, or at any future period which the 
purchaser chooses to fix, as a provision for old age; the former 
are very costly, the latter a mere trifle in comparison; yet in 
the last five years 8000 immediate life-annuities have been 
purchased, and not so many as ten perhaps of the deferred 
annuities.’ 

But why does the lessor submit to these disadvantageous 
terms? Lessees would find themselves obliged to renew as the 
term became shorter, and then at a higher fine. True; but the 
lessor is unable to wait. His income depends on the renewal ; 
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and there is no fund out of which the fine can be advanced to 
him, so that he may hold out until favourable terms are ac- 
cepted by the other party. His own life, beyond which neither 
he nor his have any interest in the property, is not a selected 
life, like those in the lifehold lease; he may be promoted, or 
may resign before the bargain is completed. All these reasons 
dispose him rather to accept disadvantageous terms than to 
delay ; whilst the lessee, with two select lives still remaining, 
has not the same reason for haste. On the other hand, the 
lessee has his own quarrel with the system, because he must in 
prudence insure the lives in the lease; but they are not under 
his control, and sometimes will not take the necessary steps 
towards the insurance. Fines, too, are an advance of capital, 
which the lessee would more willingly employ on the land than 
lock up in a reversion. 

In addition to the inconveniences felt both by lessor and 
lessee, there is the great public inconvenience, that the improve 
ments of modern agriculture, which involve considerable outlay, 
are discouraged by this system. The lessor will not undertake 
them; his interest is too remote; he has no capital for such 
purposes ; he could not live to reap the fruits of it if he had. 
The lessee shrinks from them, because they may be valued 
against him at the next renewal, or, if not, certainly at the next 
but one; and his enterprise will be visited upon him in the 
shape of an increased fine. 

Fortified by the opinion of a Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Church leases, which reported in 1839, the 
Commissioners resolved to get rid of the wasteful, vexatious, 
and uncertain system of leases. But here the simple and obvious 
course, to allow the leases to run out, and in the meantime to 
do nothing, was one which could not possibly be adopted. 

In the first place, the Church expected the Commission in- 
stantly to come to the succour of those necessities, the pressure 
of which was the only justification for the great powers which 
had been intrusted to it. To have run out the leases, foregoing 
the fines, which were for this purpose income and not capital, 
would have condemned the Commission to a long inaction. On 
the other hand, to have run out the leases, borrowing the fines 
as they would have accrued, would have required a large capital, 
far larger than could possibly have been supplied for this process, 
if all the leases were to be dealt with. 

There was another obstacle even more powerful. The body 
of Church lessees was entitled to an equitable consideration, and 
it was numerous enough and powerful enough to enforce a hear- 
ing. Now, whatever the objections to the leasehold system, un- 
certainty of tenure had not been one of them. For three 
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hundred years Church leases had been renewed, because the 
lessor, being at most a tenant for life, had no interest in running 
them out in favour of some unknown successor, at the sacrifice 
too of almost his whole income. Parliament had created, in the 
Commission, a new kind of lessor, who had no personal interest 
in the matter, and who was bound to make the estates as pro- 
ductive to the Church as possible. The leases had hitherto 
been put into settlements, and had been mortgaged, with as much 
confidence on both sides as to the permanence of the tenure, as 
if they had been freeholds. If the Commission should simply 
refuse to renew, the leaseholder’s security would be turned into 
disaster, and in some cases into ruin. Mortgagees will call 
in their money, having lost their confidence in the security ; 
and as the tenants can no longer borrow money to replace it, 
the mortgagees must foreclose and take possession of the houses 
and lands, and endeavour to reimburse themselves during the 
limited time allowed by the lease. Besides, it is likely to be 
very injurious to the lands affected, that they should be held by 
those who have no interest in their improvement, but rather an 
interest in getting out from them all possible profit during a 
short remaining term. All costly improvements will be dis- 
continued. Old pasture-lands will be broken up. The land will 
be put under the most exhausting crops ; and when it finally 
comes into the hands of the Commission, it will be instantly 
destroyed, and can only be restored after a long delay, and 
much outlay and loss. On every ground, therefore, it was de- 
sirable that the brute and passive method of effluxion should not 
be adopted ; that the lessor and lessee, who are joint owners of 
the property, should agree upon some plan by which the 
interests of each should be secured. Apart from the justice of 
the case, the Commission would have been harassed at every step 
by a formidable army of observation, the Church lessees ; and 
these were so strongly represented in Parliament, that the Com- 
mission would have been unable to obtain from the Legislature 
such additional powers as it required from time to time, whilst 
this vexing question remained unsettled. 

In 1845, the Commission resolved to deal with lessees on the 
footing that the interest of each party should be valued, and that 
the Commissioners would either sell the reversion, or purchase 
the lessee’s interest. With regard to estates which it was 
desirable to retain for the endowment of Sees and Chapters, the 
Commissioners could only offer to purchase the leasehold. 

In order to be quite exact, it is necessary to observe that the 
two values of the interest, of lessor and lessee, do not together 
make up the sum which the estate, entirely free, would realize 
in the market. Owing to the objections to the leasehold system, 
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alluded to above, the leasehold property is only worth twenty- 
five years’ purchase ; but the same property, when enfranchised, 
would in no case sell for less than thirty years’ purchase. 

The difference of five years’ purchase, the Commission aimed 
at securing for their fund. They purchased the interest of a 
lessee, at its estimated value as leasehold, but they sold to a 
lessee for a sum equal to thirty years’ purchase, deducting the 
value of the lessee’s interest only. In either case, five years’ 
purchase was gained to the Commissioners ; nor could the lease- 
holder complain, for if he was a vendor, he had received the full 
ralue of the lease he sold ; if he was a purchaser, his now en 
franchised estate would at once sell for what he had paid; or, 
being retained, it was worth the larger sum, being exempt from 
the difficulty and vexation of fines and renewals. By and bye, 
however, the lessees sought a share in the profits of this arrange 
ment, and since 1851 the valuation for both parties was made 
at thirty years’ purchase, as if the estate were free, and so the 
enhanced value, five years’ purchase, was shared rateably be- 
tween lessor and lessee. 

3ut for many years the disputes with leaseholders, and the 
open animosity of that powerful class, exposed the Commission 
to much and often to unjust criticism. No public office has ever 
been so unpopular. How far the unpopularity has been deserved, 
let the facts disclose. For twenty years this body has been the 
subject of lond complaints, on the one side, from those who com- 
plain of its over-rigour in exacting its due; on the other side, 
from those who have been disappointed in the distribution of 
the Common Fund. On the one side it was too exacting, on the 
other too niggardly ; and the result of these two opposite com- 
plaints, is a hazy impression that somewhere in Whitehall Place 
is a secret hoard, an enormous and increasing treasure, kept back 
from the purposes to which it was destined, to the scandal of 
mankind. 

The income of the Commissioners in 1843, arising from the 
suppressed canonries and prebends, was somewhat more than 
£30,000. Anxious to do something to justify their existence, 
the Commissioners hastened to distribute this amount. They 
made 600 grants to livings, in no case, however, raising a living 
to the amount required for the decent maintenance of a clergy- 
man and his family. They also assisted in the erection of sixty 
parsonage-houses. But these slender succours seemed rather to 
irritate than relieve the sore under which the Church of England 
was labouring. The existing livings were left unsatisfied, and, 
on the other hand, the great masses of population that had 
sprung up in the mining and manufacturing districts whilst the 
Church slept, were left altogether uncared for. The only mode 
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of quickening its operations appeared to be that of anticipating 
largely the income of the Commission. 

Sir Robert Peel brought in a Bill to empower the Commission 
to borrow £600,000 of the money in possession of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Board, to enable the Commissioners to create 200 new 
districts in populous places, each being endowed with £150 a 
year. This was a wise measure, for the need was too pressing 
to wait, but the charges it entailed on the common fund of 
£30,000 a year for grants, and £18,000 interest to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, exhausted the resources of the Commission for many 
years to come. From 1844 to 1850 little could be done for the 
general objects for which the Commission was instituted, al- 
though the charges on the common fund amounted in 1850 to 
nearly £100,000 a year. 

During this barren period, with the question of leaseholds still 
partly unsettled, with a clamorous crowd of expectants, whose 
appetites had been whetted by the first distribution, but by no 
means appeased, the Commission had need of great circumspec- 
tion ; in order to be safe, it must be immaculate. It was neither 
circumspect nor immaculate. 

The story of the palace at Stapleton exhibits every feature of 
mismanagement. When the sees of Gloucester and Bristol were 
united, it was provided, in order to satisfy the people of Bristol, 
that the Bishop should reside part of the year in or near Bristol, 
an improvident arrangement, since it burdened the see with two 
houses of residence. In 1840 the Bishop pointed out Stapleton 
House, four miles from Bristol, as a desirable residence for the see, 
and proposed that it should be the only residence. As this pro- 
posal was against the very terms of the order in Council, the Com- 
mission objected to it, but acceded to an amended proposal that it 
should be bought as a second house. It was purchased, without 
any regular survey, for about £12,000, and no less than £12,000 
more were spent in making it a suitable residence. The Bishop 
employed one architect, the Commissioners another, and the plans 
of the latter actually undid some of the work which the former 
had done. Alterations, much larger than the Bishop asked for, 
were made, and in this w ay an amount slightly beyond the 
whole fee- simple value of the house and land was muddled 
away on improvements. The Commissioners have since demon- 
strated in the same diocese that a see-house could be built from 
the very foundations for little more than the cost of the Stapleton 
repairs. On the death of Bishop Monk, his successor ceased to 
occupy Stapleton House, as inconvenient in every way for the 
work of the diocese. The rational opinion then came to prevail, 
that one house might suffice the one bishop of a compact dio- 
cese. Stapleton was sold to a Bristol charity, to be turned into 
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a school, for about £12,000, the original cost, and the £12,000 
spent upon alterations were as though they had not been. 

Thus, in a matter requiring judgment and firmness, the 
Commission was at the mercy of architect and contractor. 
Set up to lead and guide the temporal affairs of the Church, it 
allowed itself to be dragged by the tail, like the cows into the 
cave of Cacus the robber. Why was a house bought, the cost 
of which would be doubled by alterations? Why were rival 
architects allowed to do and undo each other’s work at the 
public expense? Why were more costly alterations forced on 
the Bishop, who knew best what was wanted? Would not a 
moderate house at Clifton, such as three successive bishops 
since that day have heen wont to hire for themselves, have been 
a sufficient supplement to the gloomy state of the palace at 
Gloucester? These questions, and many others, let those who 
are conversant with the physiology of jobs answer as they can. 
On the completion of this strange transaction, the see possessed 
two houses, and one of them was sold for half its cost to rebuild 
the other. Men of a very large benevolence may perhaps find 
some consolation in this dreary tale of brainless mismanage- 
ment and waste, in the fact that at least the architect who made 
the alterations at Stapleton duly received his commission. 

Much has been said in the way of censure of the other trans- 
actions connected with bishops’ houses, in which the Commis- 
sioners were engaged. It was a great misfortune that the 
«wo funds created by Parliament, the episcopal and the com- 
mon fund, were not able to keep equal pace ; that whilst the 
parochial clergy looked to a fund which as yet had nothing, the 
bishops depended on a fund which their richer brethren had at 
once endowed. But most of the expenditure on episcopal houses 
was forced on the Commissioners by the changes made by Par- 
liament. Two new dioceses, Ripon and Manchester, required 
new houses ; in Rochester and Lincoln it was thought necessary 
to move the residences to a position more convenient for them, 
and Stapleton was purchased on account of the pledge to Bristol. 
There was a sixth case, which did not rest on the same grounds, 
but the house as it was positively forbade, what the restored 
house has practised in a manner the most exemplary, a large 
and kindly hospitality to the clergy and candidates for holy 
orders. 

These six cases have been for nearly twenty years the re- 
proach of the Commissioners; and it must be owned, that by 
putting forward the glaring case of Stapleton, by reckoning all 
the outlay on new houses without setting off the receipts from 
the sale of the old, and by the usual commonplaces about 
bishops and curates, the cry has been maintained with success. 
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sut a time has now come when a rational view may be taken. 
When Parliament created an episcopal fund applicable to epis- 
copal purposes only, comparisons were sure to be made between 
that fund and the ‘Common Fund, with its slow-coming assets, 
and the prodigious hunger it had to meet. The proceeding was 
not wise, but Parliament was the author of it. This admitted, 
each of the six cases must stand upon its merits. A sweeping 
condemnation for each and all is out of the question. If there 
was extravagance, it was at the expense, not of the needy 
parishes, for Parliament had tied up the fund for episcopal 
purposes only, but at the expense of other sees and bishops. 

We will now suppose that the Commissioners, surrounded by 
every form of entreaty, demand, suggestion and vituperation, 
and conscious within of the need of larger means, and of a cer- 
tain badness of constitution, have reached the year 1850. Ex- 
perience has proved that a large Board, formed for the most 
part of those who have important duties at a distance, is prac- 
tically irresponsible. The Board of one week is not that of the 
next, and an important affair that would not have passed a full 
meeting may pass unharmed through a thin one. This large 
nebulous body required a solid core or nucleus. In 1848 a 
Committee of the House of Commons had advised that per- 
manent lay members should have the management of the pro- 
perty. The hostile lessees still hovered in force upon their flanks, 
and had the ear of the House of Commons’ Committee of 1848. 
About the same time a Royal Commission on Episcopal and 
Capitular Revenues said its word for the lessees, and sug- 
gested that the fines should be converted into a permanent 
rent-charge, calculated on a basis very favourable to the lessees. 
The suggestion went to this, that at a time when, from wise 
policy, all legislation tended towards enfranchisement and free- 
hold tenure, the Church was to accept in lieu of estates that were 
rapidly being enfranchised, a permanent base tenure, against 
which many of the objections to leaseliolds were equally appli- 
cable, whilst it had other formidable cbjections peculiar to itself. 
The general policy of the Legislature made it impossible that 
this proposition, so hostile to the Church, should be adopted. 
As to finance, the Commission found itself able to pay its way, 
but there was little hope of any new operations for many years. 
The funds were anticipated, first by the first batch of grants 
alluded to above; next by the working of the Peel Act, which 
had left a debt of £600,000, and the interest thereon ; and, 
lastly, by grants made in the interval between 1843 and 1850, 
amounting to about £20,000, for the most part to satisfy expec- 
tations which the Commission had raised somewhat impro- 
vidently in the first flush of its hopes. 
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Mr. Edmund Smith, in his interesting pamphlet, rightly marks 
the year 1850 as commencing a new era in the history of the 
Commission :— 


‘In 1850 the Act passed modifying the constitution of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission (which at that time consisted of all the bishops, 
three deans, six judges, five members of the Government, and six lay 
members), by the addition of three lay Commissioners, two appointed 
by the Crown, and one by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and directing 
that these three members, with two others elected by the Board, should 
form the Estates Committee, and have the entire management (subject 
only to any directions that might be laid down by the Board) of all the 
estates vested in the Commission. The same Act contained provisions 
for preventing in future the fluctuations and uncertainty in episcopal 
incomes inseparable from the previous system; and the “ episcopal 
fund” was fused with the “common fund,” which thereby became 
liable to the provisions specifically affecting the episcopal fund. By 
this legislation the ‘‘ common fund,” for the relief of spiritual destitu- 
tion, also became interested in the whole of the improved value obtain- 
able by the better management of episcopal property, as it had pre- 
viously been interested in making the most of the sinecure rectories, 
and of the prebendal, decanal, and capitular estates.’ 


It is well, for the reader’s sake, to strip this imposing array 
of its merely ornamental elements. The six judges and the five 


members of the Government are not in effect members of the 
Commission ; their names have graced its list for many years, 
but, if we except a few rare visits from a member of the Govern- 
ment, they never attend, nor are expected to attend, its meetings. 
One eminent judge, having a little leisure at his disposal, and 
wishing to discharge every duty that the law had put on him, 
went to the oftice, and desired to know how his services could 
be rendered there ; whereon the officer whom he addressed told 
him, with much candour, that his attendance at a few meetings 
would be quite useless; that there was no other way in which 
he could serve; and that, on the whole, he might as well leave 
the conduct of the affairs of the Commission to those who 
usually managed them. The judge accepted this dispensation 
with alacrity. It is high time that this empty form should be 
swept away, and that the public should know that the revenues 
of the Commission are not administered under the control of 
these eminent persons. The substantial change of 1850 lay in 
this, that in future all affairs connected with estates must pass 
before a small body, the Estates Committee, consisting of five 
persons, four of them laymen and one an ecclesiastic, who should 
consider and determine them, subject to any rules which might 
be laid down for its guidance by the General Board. The 
Church was well represented on this Committee, for the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury nominates one of the lay members, and 
one lay and one clerical member are chosen by the Board, which 
contains a clear majority of ecclesiastics. 

The prospects of this newly constituted body in 1851 were 
as gloomy as could well be. 

In order to raise all benefices to a decent maintenance for the 
ministers, and to provide a moderate house where there was none, 
about £560,000 a year would be needed. ‘To meet these neces- 
sities, says Mr. Edmund Smith, ‘revenues had been placed at 
the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commission, calculated to pro- 
duce at some future period £134,251 a year; and on the secu- 
rity of this revenue £80,000 a year had been granted in about 
1000 grants, and £30,000 expended in aid of the erection of 
parsonage-houses, and £600,000 had been borrowed, on which 
£18,000 a year must be paid for interest until the capital should 
be repaid.’ 

With the Church this barely solvent public office was looked 
at with much the same cordiality as the War Office was when 
our Crimean disasters were at the worst. 

The leaseholders, 6000 strong, with the Duke of Richmond 
at their head, were ready for a last onslaught, in order that 
their beneficial interest, long enjoyed, might be respected. 

This latter difficulty was, however, now about to be disposed 
of. The Lords’ Committee of 1851 reported that there was no 
legal or equitable obligation on the Ecclesiastical Corporations 
to renew leases; but that in practice the certainty of renewal, 
and the favourable terms of renewal, which arose from the 
peculiar tenure of the Church lessor, had been such as to 
‘create in the lessees an expectation of renewal sufficiently 
definite to be treated as between third parties as approaching 
to a certainty.’ It recommended that an enabling Act should 
be passed for three years, that lessors might be able to treat 
with their lessees for enfranchisements. The result of these 
voluntary transactions would give a sure basis for future calcu- 
lations. It advised that the lessees’ interest should be calcu- 
lated at the same rate per cent. as was the fee-simple value of 
the estate, thus giving him (as we have explained above) his 
share in the improved value which enfranchisement would 
confer on the land. In any lease for years that was reduced 
below twenty-one, and in any lease for lives that was worse 
than a lease for twenty-one years by the tables, the lessee was 
to have reckoned to him, as a bonus, the right of one renewal of 
seven years at the usual rate of fine. Upon this an Enabling Act 
was passed in August 1851, called the ‘ Episcopal and Capitular 
Estates Management Act, which appointed certain Church 
Estates Commissioners, unfettered, however, by the special 
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calculations just quoted, who for three years should have power 
to carry through voluntary enfranchisements for any Sees or 
Chapters that desired them. 

No doubt the bonus to the lessees recommended by the 
Committee was very considerable. It was to represent what 
the Church had wastefully made over to them in former days 
by an improvident system. The amount of the bonus is easy 
to calculate. The lessee of a property of £100 a year, whose 
lease of twenty-one years had run down to fourteen, would pay 
for a renewal fine, on the seven per cent. tables (by no means 
the highest rate allowed), £209, whilst his existing interest, by 
the same tables, would be about £874; but these tables assume 
the property to be worth about fifteen years’ purchase. The 
lessee would be glad to compute his renewal on such terms, 
but in selling his remaining interest he would commit no such 
waste. When he shall have renewed, his investment of £1083 
will produce £100 a year, of which he need only set aside, in 
order to pay £200 every seventh year, about £25 annually ; 
so that, in round numbers, £1100 will pay him £75 a year, which 
in the Funds would produce him about £36. It is clear he 
will want some temptation to abandon so great an advantage. 
Now the Lords’ Committee propose to treat him thus: The 
estate is to be valued not as it is, but as it will be at thirty 


years’ purchase ; and the lessee’s interest would be about £1100. 
He is to be allowed one renewal on the old fine of £209; but 
this would give him twenty-one years’ interest in the estate, 
worth at thirty years’ purchase about £1500. The gain of both 
parties now stands thus :— 


Lessee’s Gain. 
He receives for his term of 21 years, . ; . £1500 0 0 
Less the fine he now pays, 209 0 0 


Amount paid him, . £1291 0 0 
Amount of his entevent by the tubes at 7 ] per cent., 874 0 0 


Net advantage to lessee, ‘ ‘ ‘ . £417 0 0 
Lessor’s Gain. 

Fee-simple value of estate, . : ; ‘ . £3000 0 0 

Less paid lessee, ; 1291 0 0 


1709 O 0 
Less worth of reversion by the tables, at 7 per 


cent, . x ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ : 81 0 


Lessor’s apparent gain, . . £1128 0 
a a 
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To put the case in another way: the true interest of the 
Church, in an estate thus leased for fourteen years’ outstanding, 
would be £1890, and that of the lessee £1110, on the principles 
laid down by the Land Committee; but on this arrangement 
it is, for the lessor, £1709, and for the lessee, £1291. To the 
lessor would belong in theory £65 in every £100 of value; but 
in practice he now takes £57 only. 

We have been very minute upon this question, for in fact it 
is the key to all the operations of the Commission, and the key 
to most of the hostility which it has encountered. A settle- 
ment acceptable to both parties was indispensable for any 
peaceful and sound progress. It not only diminished the 
opposition of the lessees, but gave hope of funds for carrying 
on the work of augmentation. Two Acts of Parliament have 
since made the terms rather more favourable to the lessees, 
those of 1854 and 1860; but the same principle has prevailed. 
On the side of the Commission the power of selecting which 
estates they will retain for purposes of endowment, is a con- 
siderable advantage. 

In a large class of cases the negotiations were not carried 
on by the Church corporations themselves. Several Chapters 
sought the aid of the Commission, on the footing that they 
were to surrender their estates to the Commission, and the 


Commission was to give them instead, as soon as might be, 
enfranchised estates, and to pay them in the meantime the 
income which they lost by giving up the estates. Let Mr. 
Edmund Smith describe the results :— 


‘In no one district do the lessees, as a body, remain dissatisfied 
with the application of the principles laid down by the Committee of 
the House of Lords in 1851. The modifications subsequently pressed 
by the lessees into the Act of 1854 and 1860, operate in their favour, 
but amount in the whole to only a slight variation from the original 
terms. The general results are the reservation to the Episcopal and 
Capitular Corporations of such leasehold estates as they see fit to re- 
tain for permanent possession, or as building ground, or for additions 
to parsonages, and the average increase of about one-half in the 
revenues beyond the receipts under the previous system; such in- 
crease being transferred to the common fund of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, subject to the local claim for augmentation of the living 
of the place where the enfranchised property was situated. , The total 
number of the transactions effected since 1851 has been more than 
four thousand, of which 2417 have been agreed by the Corporations, 
and relate to property of the value of nearly ten millions sterling. 
Of these, 1998 have been fully completed, relating to property of the 
value of £7,357,000. The value realized by the Corporations under 
the system of taking fines proves to have been 32 per cent., and the 
increase realized by enfranchisement is 16 per cent., so that the im- 
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proved value obtained on these 1998 cases exceeds £1,200,000, of 
which, according to the last Report (1863) of the Church Estates Com- 
missioners, £1,127,546 has been actually transferred to the common 
fund. Assuming the value of the Episcopal and Capitular Estates at 
£36,000,000, and that this average improvement arises on the whole 
(an assumption well within the truth), an improved value of six 
millions sterling is the value of the difference between the system of 
taking fines and the present system, the Corporations continuing to 
receive the full incomes obtainable by them under the system of 
taking fines. 

‘ But this increase by no means represents the total increase in the 
receipts from the Episcopal and Capitular Estates since 1835. In 
the interval, the rate at which fines on the renewal of leases have 
been calculated, has been raised in many cathedrals, so that the 
Capitular revenues at the present time are much larger than in 1832, 
in some cases the increase reaching 50 per cent. The opportunity, 
also, of dealing with the property has enabled arrangements to be 
effected relative to building land and other improvable property pre- 
viously remaining mere agricultural land. Several towns were partially 
surrounded by ecclesiastical land injuriously restraining their exten- 
sion, where now buildings have been erected to the profit of the 
Church, and the great advantage of the town; and there are several 
estates which, if judiciously retained, will supply increasing means for 
the relief of spiritual destitution.’ 


We have now a clue to the large increase of means in the 
hands of the Commission, which has enabled it from 1857 to 
the present time to effect a great improvement in the endow- 
ment of poor parishes. It arises from two sources: from the 
estates vested in the Commission before the suppression of pre- 
bends and reduction in some sees, and also, but in a larger de- 
gree, from the profits realized by the change from the leasing to 
the enfranchised system, both upon the estates that belong to 
the Commission and upon those that still belong to Ecclesiastical 
corporations. As it was no part of the duty either of the Church 
Estates Commissioners or of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to increase the revenues of the different corporations that applied 
to them for help, the profit of every transaction found its way 
to the Common Fund, and was available for general uses. For 
example, the Dean and Chapter of X. have estates which yield 
in gross upon the leasing system an average income of £6400 
a year; Hut the income fluctuates, because it comes from fines. 
They transfer it to the Commission in order to its enfranchise- 
ment, and receive in return a fixed payment of the same annual 
amount ; and in course of time, instead of this fixed payment, 
estates that may fairly be expected to yield it. But their ori- 
ginal estates, when dealt with, yield to the Commission £9600 
a year, and £3200 a year is thus set free for the Common Fund. 
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The income of the Common Fund, which was in 1844 about 
£30,000, in 1851 about £50,000, is now, in 1866, at least 
£350,000; and the whole of this great annual revenue is de- 
voted to the spiritual needs of the Church in the poorest 
parishes. Of course almost all of it is already devoted to 
various objects by previous acts of tle Commission ; the new 
operations in each year are limited to the improved income of 
that year. Ifthe income stood still at this point, the Commis- 
sion must also hold its hand, and content itself with continuing 
the large payments to which it has already pledged itself. But 
of this there is happily no chance. The estates of six sees are 
still leased upon fines ; the estates of fourteen chapters, includ- 
ing the wealthy foundations of Durham, Lincoln, Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, and Windsor, are still under the old system ; nor has 
any term yet been fixed by Parliament within which they must 
come under the improved system. In any estimate of the 
future it is best to be quite safe; but that the income of the 
Common Fund will reach £500,000 in a few years is a prophecy 
that involves no risk. 

Very jealously is the distribution of this enormous revenue 
watched by those whose hopes or claims are directed towards 
it. It may be as well to give an account of the principles which 
at present govern the Commissioners in apportioning the means 
at their disposal, taking for our basis an extract from the seven- 
teenth report of the Commission, for 1864-5 :— 

‘The Commissioners have determined for the current year :— 

I. To provide £3500 per annum to meet benefactions of at least 
equal value, in accordance with their published rules, dated 
March 1864. 

II. To meet the remaining local claims arising in respect of York 
Archbishopric Estates, and all those arising in respect of the 
Peterborough Bishopric Estates and of the York and Peter- 
borough Capitular Estates. 

Il. To augment unconditionally to £300 a year the income of every 
benefice in public patronage which existed on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary 1864, the population of which was by the census of 1861 
not less than 6000 persons. 

IV. To augment the income of every benefice in private patronage 
having a like population to a like amount of £300 a year, on 
condition that one half of the sum required to effect such aug- 
mentation be provided from non-ecclesiastical sources. 

V. To appropriate the sum of £3000 per annum in perpetuity to 
the endowment of a limited number of new churches to which 

districts shall have been legally assigned since the Ist day of 
March 1864, containing in each case a population of not less 
than 6000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of 
the ancient district of Manchester; and provided that the for- 
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mation of any such district shall not involve the reduction 
of the population of any other benefice below 6000; the 
grants to churches of this character which may be in public 
patronage to be made to the extent of £200 a year uncon- 
ditionally, and to those in private patronage to the extent of 
£100 a year, upon condition that an endowment of equal value 
be provided from non-ecclesiastical sources.’ 


I. Under the first of these heads, the clergy and laity of the 
Church are brought in to assist. Those interested in any poor 
benefice, not coming under any other category of the annual 
benevolence, may offer a sum, of capital or income, and may be 
met by the Commission by a grant of a like amount, but in the 
shape of income only. The Commission in 1862 resolved, for 
technical reasons connected with the accounts, that it would 
only make grants out of income,—a restrictien which has 
operated hardly where a parsonage-house was sought to be 
built. An annuity in that case is of little use. It might 
be well hereafter to take power from Parliament to except 
from the direction that sums arising from sales must be re- 
invested, such sums as might be used for building parsonages 
in needy parishes ; thus treating the building of parsonages as 
an investment in real property for the benefit of the Church. 
Nothing in the history of the Commission is more remarkable 
than the zeal with which the Church at large has answered this 
invitation to liberality. For the last three years, an offer, in- 
tended to elicit a capital sum of £100,000 from without, has 
drawn forth nearly a quarter of a million each year from private 
sources, of which the Commission has been obliged to refuse 
more than one-half from want of means, giving to those parishes 
first which, with the least endowment, united the largest popu- 
lation. From this source the Commission may reckon on an 
auxiliary fund of £7000 or £8000 a year, as soon as it is able 
to meet it. But this would give but a feeble idea of the public 
generosity. By the year 1869, the benefactions to the Commis- 
sion will amount to £1,500,000. The churches so much needed 
have been built without aid from the Commission. In 1840, 
Manchester had thirty-two churches ; it has now seventy-five. 
The late Duke of Northumberland built five churches and 
schools at Tynemouth alone, and others on other parts of his 
estates. During Dr. Hook’s incumbency, twenty-one churches, 
thirty parsonages, and sixty schools were provided in Leeds. 
Miss Burdett Coutts has given £50,000 to such purposes. At 
a meeting at Sheffield, to raise five new churches in five years, 
one gentleman offered the cost of a church, £5000, which he has 
since increased to £7000. In the London diocese, new churches 
spring up at the rate of some twenty a year. The venerable 
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sishop of Winchester has lately given £14,200 to the Commis- 

sion, for the purpose of raising the incomes of the poorer incum- 
bencies in Southwark. In order to assist parishes in getting 
some share of this class of benefactions of the Commission, the 
Diocesan Societies make a small grant, which can be offered 
with other moneys to the Commission. The Lord Chancellor’s 
Sale of Benefices Act also assists; money arising from sales is 
given to some of the poorest livings in the patronage of the 
Crown, and is again met by the Commission with a grant. 

II. ‘ Local claims’ are the rights conferred by Parliament on 
the parishes whence the Commissioners derive property. Before 
that property is devoted to the general use of the Church, it 
must be made to yield a due endowment, and a proper house 
of residence for the minister of the parish where it lies. This 
most just stipulation applied, under the earlier Acts, only to 
tithes ; the Act of 1860 extended it to all other property. The 
order in which these claims are dealt with is in some measure 
arbitrary ; the Commissioners follow the order in which the 
corporations, whether Bishops or Chapters, have received en- 
franchised estates instead of those which they surrendered. 
Under this class a great many parishes of miserable endowment, 
of wide extent but of small population, receive succour; and 
the discontent that would exist, if population alone were taken 
as the claim to aid, is dissipated, at least in part. 

III. The third class of cases marks what has been done to- 
wards the chief object of the Commission, that of providing for 
the populous parishes. The parishes with 10,000 souls, and 
with 8000, had been dealt with in former years; the parishes 
with 6000 were succoured in 1865; and the present year will 
see the parishes with 5000 augumented in like manner. Whilst 
every general test,including that of population, works unequally, 
probably no better one than that of population can be found. 
To dispense with any general rule, and assist now a large popu- 
lation, now a smaller Peel parish, now a parish because it is in 
a Cathedral city, and ought to come before others when Chapter 
property is being dealt with, would lead to favouritism and 
influence, which would impede the work, and would forfeit 
public confidence. By 1869, all benefices with a population of 
4000 will have been augumented. 

IV. The question early arose——How were benefices in private 
patronage to be treated? To augment a private benefice is by 
no means of necessity to increase the stipend of the pastor. So 
long as patronage is bought and sold, to improve a living that 
is to be sold in a few months, is simply to increase the amount 
which the friends of the next presentee are to put into the 
pocket of the patron ; and to turn Church property into private, 
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was not what the Commission was appointed to do. The 
private patron should give some test of his good faith, and his 
undertaking one-half of the work is by no means an excessive 
demand. 

V. When the Commission promised in 1864 to reach a certain 
point in the endowment of populous places by 1869, they could 
not allow an unknown quantity to enter into a precise calcula- 
tion. They included therefore only the existing populous 
parishes, and not those that might be created during the five 
years. Pleased to do at least something for them, lest church- 
building should be discouraged, they undertook to endow a 
number, not exceeding fifteen in the year, and to give them 
until 1869 only £200 a year, instead of £300. It was fair that 


the old parishes, with incumbents who had borne the labour of 


many years, should not be quite on the same footing as the 
new, who were beginning their work. To have £100 a year less, 
with a prospect of an endowment in 1869, may well be sub- 


mitted to by those who compare their lot with the struggle of 


their older brethren. 

Let it be observed, that the Commissioners have nowhere 
fixed £300 a year as the final amount of an incumbent’s income, 
nor pronounced that it is sufficient. They have adopted it asa 
present practical limit, having regard to the means at their dis- 
posal, and the various wants they are to meet. 

The whole amount of these augmentations would be about 

25,000 a year; and this sum represents probably about the 
improvement of the year in the income of the common fund. 

We may hope that the five classes that have thus been de- 


scribed will be kept open, but with lower and lower limits of 


population, until, within a few years, every living with 500 
people is raised to £300 a year ; those that are in public patron- 
age, by the Commission alone ; those that are in private patron- 
age, by the Commission, with the patron assisting. 

We can hardly w onder enough at this metamorphosis in an 
office which was once so mistrusted. It is as if a young man, 
of shabby appearance, who had been loitering about Whitehall 
Place for years past, whom Members of Parliament used to look 
at askance as they passed, believing him to be a rogue and 
vagabond, and a picker-up of unconsidered leases, whom some 
of them soundly denounced, and proposed to send to a reforma- 
tory, whom the clergy declared to be the most hardened repro- 
bate they had ever addressed, had suddenly proved to be a prince 
in disguise, whose income of £350 000 was wholly spent upon 
the necessities of those that had been reviling him for the last 
twenty years, and whose future expectations from his friends 
were all to be directed to the same benevolent object. Amiable 
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traits of character will now be discovered, even in the days 
when his appearance was the most disreputable. And so we 
may perhaps venture to say that, if we judge by fruits, the 
affairs of the Ecclesiastical Commission must have been admi- 
nistered by all parties concerned with great fidelity, zeal, and 
judgment. This profit of fifteen millions, how many transac- 
tions it represents! What confidence in actuaries and survey- 
ors and solicitors! What endless negotiations with purchasers ! 
What firmness in the Estates Commissioners in adhering to 
principles which every one saw to be right except in his own 
case! What infinite possibilities of jobbery, mismanagement, 
and incapacity! What a slender list, in the last inquiry, even 
of suspicions of any such evils! The time has come for admit- 
ting that the Estates Commissioners have conducted the difficult 
task assigned them to a highly creditable conclusion, and that 
the subordinates to whom the working of the principle has been 
intrusted have shown equal skill and fidelity in their task. 

One looks with wonder on the sudden creation of this great 
machine, and the wonder is tinged with some little misgiving. An 
income in the Common Fund of £500,000 represents a property 
worth fifteen millions; and this is only a small part of what the 
Commission must lay its hands on. Most of it is the profit only 
upon transactions of larger amount. A study of the Blue-Books 
of the last twenty years on this subject, will show even a hasty 
reader that the Commissioners have found officers of great 
ability, and zealous, nay, almost fanatical, for the great work 
they have undertaken. No doubt, to them is due in great part 
the success which has attended the working out of the idea of 
the Commission—a success far beyond all hopes and calcula- 
tions. This office is now a great firm for the buying, selling, 
enfranchising, managing, draining, improving land, for the 
building of parsonages by hundreds, for the making of new 
parishes, and for other duties of less moment. The country 
looks to the Estates Commissioners as responsible for the con- 
trol of all those who are trusted with these manifold duties. 
Yet can it be hoped, in the long-run, that a few gentlemen, 
however great their abilities, however sedulous their attention, 
can efficiently control all these great transactions, in which so 
many interests are involved? The professional actuary, in the 
intricate calculations of terminable rights, the professional sur- 
veyor, in all questions of purchase or sale, must have the advan- 
tage over those who are less versed in the same matters. Thus, 
whilst the general policy of the Commission is settled by Par- 
liament, the details must ever be left to the professional officers ; 
and those who have the nominal control will have little power 
to direct the working of the Commission. Nor is this any re- 
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proach to those able persons who fill the office of Commissioners 


from time to time. The office is a great mart for every sort of 


traffic in land. It is no reproach to the Commissioners that 
they are not versed in the learning of a particular profession. 
Of the Estates Commissioners only two are remunerated for 
their services, and these two not upon a scale which could 
establish a right to all their time and energies; so that they 
must carry on a profession which they have not learned, advised 
by subordinates whose training for their work has been com- 
plete, whose whole time is given to it, whose knowledge of the 
facts is great and exact. It is the more a matter of congratu- 
lation to the Church of England that so much good is in the way 
of being effected, the more apparent it is that such machinery 
might have been warped and misused. But the Legislature is 
bound not merely to give facilities for finishing the transactions 
which have arisen in this transition state, but also to arrange 
so that the functions of the Ecclesiastical Commission shall be 
reduced within the simplest and most manageable limits, when 
all the exchanging and enfranchising shall be got over. The 
office of the Commission will be permanent, will have to take 
its chance of good times and bad, able officials and less able, as 
time and circumstances may help or hinder. It will always 
have the control of a large property. But there is every reason 
for not enlarging the business of such an office beyond the 
necessary limits; as much of the business as possible should 
pass through it, and as little as possible rest there as a per- 
manent responsibility. There are some signs of a contrary 
tendency at present, which ought to be watched most carefully. 

For example, the Legislature. has sanctioned an arrangement 
by which a bishop endowed with estates equivalent to the 
assigned income, may make over these estates to the Commis- 
sioners for the whole time of his incwnbency, upon a contract 
that he shall receive the fixed income, and they shall take the 
rents and abide the chance of their fluctuations. In other 
words, this public office undertakes land-agency business upon 
a speculative contract. In case of some extraordinary distress 
affecting the land, who is to bear the loss consequent upon the 
fixed contract and the falling rents? We presume, the Common 
Fund; for there are no other means at disposal except what belong 
to the Common Fund directly or indirectly. It may be answered 
that there have been no losses from this source. But it is bad 
in principle that the Commission should be allowed to compete 
with professional men for a particular kind of employment, with 
the Common Fund to protect them from possible loss, and to give 
them an.advantage in competing for business. A bishop can 
readily find those who will administer his estates in the ordi- 
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nary way; and the Estates Committee should not compete with 
them for purely professional employment. 

Another remarkable sign of the wish to retain control over 
estates is this:—The Legislature has directed that estates sur- 
rendered by corporations shall be replaced as soon as possible 
by other estates at rack-rent. There is no hint that the new 
estates given for the old are to be of any inferior tenure; the 
corporation ought to possess them in as full and complete a sense 
as it did the estates that it gave up. The Commission, however, 
in conveying them, reserve the minerals, and in some cases the 
manorial rights. As the advantage to accrue to ecclesiastical 
corporations from the minerals has been carefully, not to say 
rigorously, guarded by law, there can be no reason of policy 
for withholding that part of the rights of possession; and the 
Act of Parliament implies that estates are to be made over as 
fully and completely as those which were given up. The Com- 
missioners have been tempted to stop short of carrying out the 
Act, by the wish to have a hold upon the estates still, and to 
act as joint owners. They already possess a power to visit and 
inspect them, and this will work well ; they have also the power 
upon each avoidance to re-adjust their value, and to take away 
a portion if they are likely to produce more than the statutable 
income. But their rights are over such portion only; and as 
to the whole body of such estates, they ought to have no rights 
of ownership over them whatever. And this, the manifest 
intention of the Legislature, the Commissioners ought to have 
done nothing to infringe. 

We must repeat, however, the opinion, that the results that 
have been obtained, prove of themselves that the Estates Com- 
mittee, and the officers whom they employ, have deserved well 
of the Church of England. Those who wish to read a temperate 
apology for the Commission from the beginning, and the only 
answer that it has ever put forth in any shape to the abuse that 
has been heaped upon it, may consult the pamphlet at the head 
of this Article. Mr. Edmund J. Smith describes himself, before 
a Committee, as Surveyor for the Commissioners for the North- 
ern District of England. Whatever his special functions, there 
is no doubt that he has completely mastered the whole subject. 

It would be well to gather up, in a few words, any objections 
or suggestions for improvement as to the working of the Com- 
mission that still remain undisposed of. The last authoritative 
source of these would be the Report of the Commons Com- 
mittee, presented in 1863. We print its recommendations 
entire :— 

_ ‘1. That the Ecclesiastical Commission, as at present constituted, 
is objectionable. 

‘2. That the Ecclesiastical Commissioners do not appear to have 
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any established system for ascertaining the locality and condition of 
the worst cases of spiritual destitution in populous districts, nor any 
definite principle of action by which priority of assistance shall be 
afforded to such cases out of the large and rapidly increasing funds in- 
trusted to the Commissioners for distribution. 

‘3. That it is inexpedient that a central body should alone decide 
upon the boundaries of new districts and sub-divisions of parishes 
throughout the kingdom. 

‘4, That the system of throwing permanently the administration of 
large properties scattered over the whole country into the hands of one 
central body, is objectionable. 

‘5, That, independently of the political objections to such a con- 
centration of property, this system unavoidably consumes a considerable 
part of the revenues of the Church in the expenses of valuing and 
revaluing lands and tithes, in compensation to officers superseded, 
and in the maintenance of a large establishment of secretaries and 
clerks. Your Committee beg to refer to the 12th Resolution of the 
Committee of this House in 1856, viz., ‘‘ That the present system of 
management by the agents of the Church Estates Commission should 
be reconsidered with a view to its greater efficiency and a possible 
diminution of expense,’’ and to the evidence now taken before your 
Committee, showing that the system of management still continues to 
be unnecessarily expensive ; and your Committee are of opinion that 
this excessive expenditure is to be attributed in some degree to the 
fact that estates so widely dispersed, are placed under the manage- 
ment of one corporation. 

‘6. That further expense is entailed by the voluminous and compli- 
cated nature of the accounts, which are difficult to be understood by 
any one but a professional accountant, and which have given occasion 
for repeated inquiries by Committees of the two Houses of Parliament. 

‘7, That the system now pursued by the Commission in the investi- 
gation of titles to lands given for sites of churches, causes unnecessary 
delay and expense. 

‘8. That the present system necessarily throws undue power into 
the hands of the officers of the Commission. 

‘9. That— 

(1.) The management of the property of the Church, and 
(2). The application of the surplus revenues of the Church to 
the relief of spiritual destitution in populous places, 
be given to separate authorities. 

‘10. That such powers as are necessary for the central management 
of the property of the Church be vested in one Board, consisting of 
two paid Commissioners, one of whom should be a barrister in actual 
practice of not less than fifteen years’ standing; and that such Com- 
missioners should devote their exclusive attention to the business of 
the Board, and be ineligible for a seat in Parliament. 

‘11. That upon such Board there be, in addition, one unpaid Com- 
missioner, with a seat in the House of Commons. ; 

‘12. That it should be lawful for the proposed Board of Commis- 
sioners. who are to have the management of the property of the 
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Church, to invest any money applicable to the common fund, either 
in land, tithes, the funds, or other Government securities. 

‘13. That the legal business of the Board be conducted by the 
appointment of a legal adviser at a fixed salary, in the same way 
that the Treasury, the Admiralty, and other Government establish- 
ments, and some of the railway companies of the kingdom, have their 
legal business conducted. 

‘14. That local associations in each diocese, composed of clergy 
and laity, performing some of the duties at present discharged by the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, would aid the purposes of Church exten- 
sion, especially as such bodies would possess an intimate know- 
ledge of the spiritual wants and local circumstances of every diocese. 

‘15. That the governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne having, for 
upwards of 150 years, been appointed by Parliament to discharge 
many of the powers and duties which are now discharged by the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners, your Committee recommend that, until 
effect can be given to the preceding resolution, the distribution of the 
proceeds of the common fund for the relief of spiritual destitution, 
and all other powers and duties, except those for the management of 
the property of the Church, now possessed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, should be transferred to the governors of the Bounty of 
Queen Anne, in case the constitution of the said Board of Governors, 
so far as regards the discharge of the said duties, should be adapted 
to that end by Parliament. 

‘16. That the present position of the non-capitular members of 
cathedral and collegiate churches is unsatisfactory, and that power 
should be given by Act of Parliament to secure to them adequate 
stipends and allowances, without encroaching upon the common fund. 

‘17. That the Church Estates Act be continued to the Ist day 
of January 1868, and to the end of the then next session of Parlia- 
ment.’ 

It is easy to see that the opposition to the Commission was 
dying away when this Report was presented, although it was 
not until 1864 that the public was made aware of the great 
progress that would be made between that date and 1869 in 
meeting spiritual destitution. The Report was only carried by 
a majority of one against the counter proposition, ‘ That in 
consequence of the lateness of the Session, your Committee are 
unable to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on the important 
matters that have been submitted to them; they have there- 
fore agreed simply to report the evidence and proceedings to 
the consideration of the House.’ Almost half the Committee 
then thought that this Report was not a satisfactory conclusion, 
and so think we. 

Omitting details, the points it raises are mainly these: The 
constitution of the Commission, centralization of property, and 
centralization of parochial and other arrangements at present 
carried through by the Commissioners. 

VOL. XLIV.—NO. LXXXVII. oO 
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The constitution of the Commission, like many of our institu- 
tions, works pretty well, although it is not ideally perfect. It 
consists of a General Board of fifty-two persons, some of whom, 
as we have shown, do not attend at all; and of an Estates Com- 
mittee ; and of the Church Estates Commissioners. The mem- 
bers of the two last are also members of the General Board, and 
have functions of their own, which are, in the case of the Church 
Estates Commissioners, quite independent, and in that of the 
Estates Committee almost independent, of the General Board. 
The Church Estates Commissioners were appointed under the 
Act of 1850, and the Act of 1851 enabled them to effect volun- 
tary enfranchisements for Church Corporations. The Estates 
Committee was also appointed by the Act of 1850; it consists 
of the three Church Estates Commissioners and two members of 
the General Board, and is charged with all matters that involve 
the sale, purchase, exchange, letting, or management of estates 
or tithes. Upon the General Board devolves a great variety of 
business under many Acts of Parliament, including the endow- 
ment of Bishops and Chapters, exchange of patronage, forma- 
tion of new parishes, assignment of districts to new churches, 
and the distribution of the common fund for the relief of 
spiritual destitution. Matters involving investigation of details 
are often referred by the General Board to the Estates Com- 
mittee. Now this constitution appears to secure several very 
desirable objects. There is a permanent body of able men to 
manage the Estates, and to be responsible for their manage- 
ment. There is a Board of which all the bishops and several 
deans are members, to hear and decide the relative merits of 
applications for aid from the Common Fund, and to make new 
parochial arrangements in different dioceses, and with them the 
laymen of the Commission are associated. A bishop could 
hardly wish for a better council for any measure affecting his 
own diocese. The constitution may not be perfect, but wherein 
is it conspicuously ‘ objectionable?” The Committee says that 
the management of the Church property, and the application of 
the surplus to spiritual destitution, should be the work of two 
different bodies. But this is now secured, except as to the fact 
that a few laymen are members of both. The relief of spiritual 
destitution the Committee would confide to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Board; and the only difference between the General 
Board and the Queen Anne’s Bounty Board is that the latter 
is rather more exclusively episcopal than the former. Why 
are bishops to be trusted when they sit under one name, 
and mistrusted under another? The drift of the evidence 
by no means bears out the report; the Earl of Chichester, 
the secretary, and others, are strong in their opinion that the 
present constitution works well. The proposal to have two 
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paid and one unpaid Commissioner for Estates, differs only 
in a slight degree from the actual state of things, and is not 
worth dispute. Our own opinion is that there should be 
three paid Commissioners, on account of the increase of the 
work. There is no contradiction between the suggestion as to 
Diocesan Boards and the present arrangement ; such boards exist, 
and do much towards building new churches and ascertaining 
where these are required. Their line of action would and does 
assist the General Board, which sends forth schemes for new 
parishes, not originated by itself, but by the bishop of the 
diocese, by a Diocesan Board, or by local promoters. In short, 
the recommendations of the Committee are a slight caricature 
of the existing condition of affairs, and cannot claim to be a 
reform. 

We have shown that we are not insensible to the dangers of 
centralizing the control of a large amount of property. But the 
Committee makes no suggestion towards another scheme. In 
fact, the multiplication of centres would be yet more dangerous. 
One office in London will be observed, criticised, examined by 
Parliament, checked by an efficient audit. A number of offices 
would be less responsible, less observed, more likely to be 
treated carelessly. The dangers that beset great pecuniary 
trusts must be met in this case by reducing the duties of the 
Commission to the simplest form, by prescribing a clear inethod 
of rendering the accounts, far more clear than the present mode, 
by careful auditors, and by reports to Parliament. The Com- 
mission is now a permanent institution; to break it into two, 
or into several offices for the control of land, would be to 
multiply the present dangers and attenuate the securities. 
Such a proposition would meet no serious support. 

As to the supposed centralization of all diocesan and parochial 
arrangements, it does not exist, and therefore need not be cured. 
Can any instance be cited in which the Commissioners have 
interfered vexatiously between the bishop or the local promoters 
of a scheme and the plan they had in view? The powers of 
the Commission are lent for the carrying out schemes recom- 
mended to them; there is no pretence at originating schemes 
which would not find local approval. The usual course of 
operations is that the local promoters see clearly what they 
want, but are somewhat helpless when it comes to the mode of 
effecting it; whilst the Commission which could not have seen 
the want, has abundant means for working out the remedy at 
the service of those who cannot be expected to have mastered 
the difficulties of Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council so 
completely. 

The somewhat wild hitting of these latest opponents of the 
Commission serves to show that, even in 1863, its position was 
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less dangerous. Two fruitful years have since provided about 
a million and a half of capital, not to Bishops or Deans and 
Chapters, but to the worst endowed of the parochial Clergy, 
who are faithfully labouring almost without reward, in the 
self-denying retirement of some rural parish, or, more often, 
among thousands of souls who need all the care that can 
be given them. Some begin to think that the Commission, 
by its work, has made out its title to be left for a little while 
in peace. Its constitution may be ‘ objectionable, but we will 
not arrest so efficient a labourer in order to give him a new 
constitution. Those who know the English clergy best, can 
best bear witness to the prudence and dignity with which 
many of them bear the trials of poverty ; how they have to 
see their children grow up without the education which more 
fortunate parents gave to themselves, how the comforts of life 
and the provision for the future are denied them. These evils, 
this injustice, the Commission is making haste to lighten. 
Hundreds of benefices each year receive aid from it. We will 
be thankful for it, or at lowest we will not molest it any more 
in a work that others are so thankful for. 

Nor is this question one that affects money only, and mere 
bodily wants. The pastor of his people needs, for his efficiency, 
that he should be set free from the peril of embarrassment, and 
from the need of eking out his maintenance by some less holy 
calling. To raise him just above want, is often to free the 
shackled spirit and mind from a slavery which not all his self- 
denial and devotion could break. The strongest will, the deep- 
est love, will hardly be enough to enable him to carry words of 
comfort and do acts of succour to those whom God has given 
him to tend, if the face of his pale wife, laden with anxiety, 
haunts him, and children cling about his skirts for bread. 
There has been an incredible amount of quiet suffering of this 
kind ; and it has hindered spiritual work and progress. The 
cloud is beginning to lift. From the sordid bondage of grinding 
poverty many will be set free ; and it will be felt in their utter- 
ance of their sacred message, in thc higher tone they inspire, in 
the energy with which they throw themselves into their work, 
that a change has passed upon them. The great task of dealing 
with this evil, which seemed hopeless twenty years ago, is now 
full of hope. Those who have gone so far towards its accom- 
plishment have no doubt done no more than their duty. Still 
they have done it well, and the results have already more than 
doubled the highest expectation. And the Committee of the 
House of Commons, after hearing their story, thinks their ‘con- 
stitution objectionable.’ The country at large will give a more 
hearty verdict. 
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‘Now I shall have no more peace!’ was the exclamation of 
George Il. when Henry Pelham died in 1754. In like man- 
ner, Lord Palmerston’s death last autumn was the sign of the 
beginning of storms. In both instances the post vacated, the 
highest to which an English subject can aspire, was speedily 
and naturally filled up. That the Duke of Newcastle was the 
legitimate successor of his brother was determined within a 
week ; that Lord Russell was the legitimate successor of Lord 
Palmerston was hardly for a day matter of serious doubt. But 
in neither instance was the prompt decision of this question 
followed by calm security. With Henry Pelham was removed 
the influence which had brought together and kept in hand 
all the turbulent and ambitious politicians of the time; with 
Lord Palmerston was removed the influence which restrained 
and soothed into comparative rest the yet deeper turbulence 
of the spirit of party. Henry Pelham’s death let loose the 
restlessness of individuals; Lord Palmerston’s death has let 
loose at once the restlessness of individuals and the violence of 
factions. 

No one can say whither this will carry us,—to what end, 
perhaps fortunate, perhaps disastrous, it may lead; yet he 
must be a careless observer who does not perceive that new 
aspects of political affairs are opening up. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say that Lord Palmerston’s death marked an era 
in the political history of the country. The maintenance, save 
in a few extreme cases, of the Treaties of Vienna, the protec- 
torate of Turkey, jealousy of France, and dislike towards 
America, have been, since Waterloo, the leading ideas of our 
Foreign policy. All of these ideas greatly influenced Lord 
Palmerston: of one at least he was the prominent champion. 
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Much of his diplomacy was directed to inculcating on Conti- 
nental Governments that moderation by which only the basis of 
1815 might be maintained. Despite his admiration for the 
French Emperor, he is believed never to have much valued the 
Commercial Treaty, and the intimacy thence resulting. His 
Southern sympathies were not always concealed; his determi- 
nation to uphold the Turkish power was uniformly avowed. 
Of late years the influence of these ideas has been steadily 
raning; not one of them will dominate in the politics of the 
future. That we shall advance in cordiality with the French, 
that we shall grow into friendship with America, may be among 
our well-founded hopes; that we shall never engage in another 
war in support of Turkish misrule is a matter almost of cer- 
tainty. 

On Home politics again, Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bill stamped a certain seal of finality hardly yet broken. 
Since these measures we have improved in many ways, especially 
in our commercial legislation ; but, with the exception of Free- 
trade, no great idea has found place amongst us. Resting on 
Emancipation, we have acquiesced in the Irish Church ; satisfied 
with the Reform Bill, we have not cared to investigate the posi- 
tion and influence of a great landed aristocracy. This refusal 
to.entertain fresh political motives perfectly suited Lord Palmer- 
ston. This negative Conservatism, as it were, he approved, and 
might have for some time perpetuated. But signs have of late 
not been wanting that its power is passing. Political specula- 
tion is bolder than it has ever been; political ideas are actively 
working ; party conflict is plainly close at hand ; and it may be 
that new party combinations will follow. On the practical 
point of the ‘outs or the ins,’ no one can tell what a day may 
bring forth ; but at a critical time like the presefit, political dis- 
cussion possesses an importance and interest beyond what can 
attach to the fate of any particular administration. 

Doubtless the leading topic at present is Parliamentary Re- 
form. To the cause of Reform the whole Liberal party stand 
committed. It has become a question of paramount import- 
ance, not only in the interests of party, but in the interests of the 
nation. It is something, indeed, that all our leading public men 
are pledged to it ; but it is much more that its satisfactory solu- 
tion will increase the strength and prosperity of the nation. Par- 
liamentary Reform is to be desired at once as a means and as an 
end. As an end, because it is in itself a thing just and right; 
as a means, because it will afford us the best security that a 
sound political economy, love of freedom, and sympathy with 
the poor, will continue to prevail in the councils of the State, 
and will be carried out yet more fully than they have been, to 
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the sure increase of the honour of the country, the happiness 
and contentment of the people. 

The foolish notion that there is no real difference between 
Tory and Liberal principles, which Tory partisans have for some 
years back been wont to inculcate, has lately been rather ex- 
ploded. The notion hardly deserves serious refutation ; but 
when we are claiming support for Reform on the ground that 
the influence of Liberal principles will be thereby preserved and 
extended, it may be worth while to mark the opposite senti- 
ments with which Tories and Liberals approach the more press- 
ing topics of the day. We can trace this opposition of sentiment 
both in Foreign politics and in Home politics—can see it clearly 
in the immediate past, can anticipate it, almost with certainty, 
in the future. 


A greater contrast can hardly be imagined than that which 
exists between the principles which have actuated our foreign 
policy under a Liberal Government, and the principles which 
have been avowed by the Opposition. Had the Tories been in 
office for the last few years, England, in her relations with France, 
would have alternated between foolish distrust and humiliating 
subserviency. She would have lent her influence to crush the 
rising hopes of Italian freedom, and, in all human probability, 
would have been involved in war with America. As late as 
1861, Mr. Disraeli permitted himself to sneer at ‘the phantom 
of a united Italy;’ and had the opinions of Tory statesmen 
and the doctrines of Tory lawyers been given effect to, England 
would have declared herself an active partisan of the South, or 
at least English-born ‘Alabamas’ would have swarmed over the 
Atlantic Ocean—leading, most likely, to an immediate rupture 
with America, and certainly to the utter destruction of English 
trade, should the Tories of the future ever hurry England into 
war. 

How different was the policy of England under a Liberal 
administration, especially while Lord Russell held the seals of 
the Foreign Office, has been already shown in this Journal.} 
Lord Russell had indeed no easy task; for the attitude of Eng- 
land, in questions of foreign policy, is often perplexing and in- 
consistent. It is not too much to say that she is at present the 
most conservative power in Europe. She has endeavoured, more 
steadily than any other nation, to uphold the treaties of 1815 ; and 
yet she has a keen sympathy with the new principle of nation- 
ality, before the full development of which these treaties could 
not endure fora day. Again, she is enamoured of peace-—we may 
almost say determined against war, and is yet loath to relinquish 

1 North British Review, May 1864, No. Ixxx. 
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the self-imposed and dangerous duty of volunteering advice and 
warning. Add to this that she is mistrustful of all foreign 
nations, and will ally herself cordially, so that their joint inter- 
ference might be authoritative, not even with France, and we 
arrive at a position very difficult to be maintained with dignity. 
The honour of having maintained this position, on the whole 
successfully, may be fairly claimed for Lord Russell. Now, 
when the paroxysm of indignant passion has passed away, 
the country begins to feel, and even to admit, how much it 
owes the Minister who saved us from a war with Germany.! 
Still more frankly does the country admit how much it owes 
the Minister, who, resisting the whole weight of the Tory party, 
saved us from a war with America. It was England’s great 
good fortune that, during the American struggle, her foreign 
policy was conducted by Lord Russell. We do not indeed 
think that even he went far enough in restraining Confede- 
rate trickery. As was before argued in this Journal, a ship 
which, like the ‘ Alabama,’ escaped by fraud, should never there- 
after have been allowed the shelter of British ports. But if 
this error be chargeable against Lord Russell, what would have 
been the conduct of a Tory Foreign Minister, animated by aris- 
tocratic favour for the South, and carrying out the legal doc- 
trines of Sir Hugh Cairns? It was no light matter that those 
delicate negotiations were conducted by a Minister whose single- 
ness of purpose was never doubted, and whose keen sympathies 
with freedom were beyond dispute. 

Italy presents an example, if possible even more striking, of 
what high import it is to other nations whether Liberal or Tory 
sentiments guide the policy of England. When Lord Derby 
was last in office, Napoleon could never rid himself of a fear 
that England might declare herself on the side of Austria in 
the great contest for Italian freedom. Lord Palmerston came 
into power, and the unity of Italy was upheld by England, even 
against the schemes and desires of France. And yet, notwith- 
standing these sympathies, England is in no danger of being 
dragged, by a Liberal administration, even into a war on behalf 
of right and liberty, as she has been dragged ere this by Tory 
administrations into wars in defence of tyranny and wrong. 
The true meaning and proper limits of the doctrine of non- 


1 Certain political writers have, since Lord Palmerston’s death, taken upon 
themselves to assert, that, if the late Premier had been allowed his own way, 
he would have at once declared war on behalf of Denmark. None of them 
have given any authority for this statement ; and we take leave, in the absence 
of authority, to doubt it altogether, But if it were so, then all we can say 
is, that the nation owes even more to Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone than 
is commonly supposed. 
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intervention have been clearly given by Lord Russell, in his 
Introduction to the new edition of his Lssay :— 


‘On the subject of foreign politics much obscurity prevails in the 
minds of men as to the principles by which British policy has been 
guided in the past, and will be guided in the future. Much of this 
obscurity arises from the double sense which is attached to the term 
intervention. The usual and more proper meaning of the term inter- 
vention is interference in the internal affairs of other nations. The 
new and less accurate application of the term is to all interference in 
the disputes of independent nations. The former is the sense in 
which intervention took place by Austria, Prussia, and Russia in the 
internal affairs of Piedmont and of Naples in the year 1821, and by 
France and the Northern Powers in the internal affairs of Spain in 
the year 1823. The incorrect use of the term is, when it is applied 
to the interference prompted by Mr. Canning, in the year 1826, when 
England interposed, as she was bound by treaty to do, in defence of 
the independence of Portugal. 

‘It is obvious that great confusion would arise from using the same 
term, and applying the same argument to the two kinds of inter- 
ference. 

‘ All public writers have declared that a nation has the right to 
settle its own form of government, provided it does not injure other 
nations in its mode of doing so; just as every householder may regu- 
late his own house, provided he does not cause a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. 

‘ But if one nation attacks another, all nations are at liberty to judge 
whether their interests, and the general independence, are affected 
thereby. 

‘Thus, the first kind of intervention should, as a rule, be forbidden 
and avoided. Of late years, we have seen that intervention in the 
internal affairs of Italy and of Spain, against which Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning protested in vain in 1821 and 1823, entirely re- 
nounced both by Austria and by France. 

‘It is true that France has interfered in the internal affairs of 
Rome and of Mexico, and that England has interfered in the internal 
affairs of China; but in these instances it has been declared that such 
intervention was exceptional and temporary, and was contrary to the 
general principles upon which the foreign policy of England and France 
were founded. 

‘But the case would be quite different if when a great Power at- 
tacks a small independent State with a view to conquest, other Powers 
were as arule to remain quiescent. In that case we may be sure that 
two consequences would follow,—first, that there would soon remain 
none but great Powers; and, secondly, that all those great Powers 
would have a despotic form of government, no other being endurable 
in the eyes of mighty sovereigns in the command of numerous and 
formidable armies. Such was in fact the danger which threatened 
Europe both before and after the great cat astropk e of 1814.’ 
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It does not, however, follow from this that we must interfere 
in all cases where a little power is attacked by a big one. 
England rightly refused to prevent France from oppressing 
Spain in 1823; and the other day she refused, with not less 
justice, to defend Denmark against Germany, or Poland against 
Russia. No country should interpose between other nations 
save when she can do so in such force as to insure immediate 
peace. Better no interference at all than interference which 
leads only to prolonged war. But neither, on the other hand, 
does it follow that wherever prudence may forbid action, no 
advice or warning should be tendered. We know that the 
popular theory is, ‘ Silence, unless you are prepared to strike, 
and that the violation of this theory is often made the ground 
of reproach against many of our statesmen. But we believe 
the theory to be false, and the reproach ill-founded. It was 
with surprise that we saw a writer, generally so above clap-trap 
as Mr. Arnold, enforcing, in the last number of the Cornhill, 
this well-worn count in the indictment against his country. 
His courteous Prussian friend, who condescendingly told him 
he did not dislike England, only ‘thought little of her, and the 
well-informed Prussian paper which classed the English soldier 
with the Turkish, both went on the same ground—that Eng- 
land, though still ready to state her mind, was less ready than 
formerly to fight. We do not maintain that England must never 
fight; but we do maintain that England, even at the risk of 
being thought little of by Mr. Arnold’s friends, may sometimes 
raise her voice when she has no purpose of fighting. True, she 
must not in such circumstances threaten ; still less should she 
hold out any hope of real assistance to the weaker side; but it 
does not follow that she is to look on unmoved and silent, 

If the time is ever to arise when opinion is to have weight among 
nations, the expression of opinion must not be restrained. — Pri- 
vate war has yielded to this influence ; it will be long ere public 
war is equally rare upon the earth, yet that happy day may come. 
And nothing so much hastens its coming as the condemnation of 
any war by the united voice of civilized nations. It seems to us, 
then, that it is the duty of statesmen to express the feelings of 
the people in whose name they are entitled to speak, without 
timidly and selfishly considering what is called dignity, without 
an ignominious fear of diplomatic rebuffs, the real discredit of 
which lies with those from whom they come. Nor, because 
advice may be thrown back with disdain, does it always follow 
that it is forgotten and rejected. Though Russia contemptu- 
ously repelled our remonstrances on behalf of Poland, has she 
taken no pains to convince Europe that her treatment of the 
rebels has been, on the whole, humane? Still less should we 
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conclude that the expression of goodwill is a thing of no account. 
Italy now regards England as her most trusted friend. We 
have raised no hand in her defence; and yet she esteems us 
more highly than the victors of Magenta or Solferino. We 
owe this solely to the sympathy which our Liberal statesmen 
have consistently expressed for the Italian cause ; to such writ- 
ing and speaking as the writing and speaking of Mr. Gladstone ; 
to the policy which, except during the unfortunate interreg- 
num of Lord Malmesbury, our Foreign Ministers have for years 
steadily pursued; warning Austria that treaties trampled under 
foot on the banks of the Vistula can hardly be upheld on the 
banks of the Po ; refusing to guarantee Venetia to her oppres- 
sors, even should they set Lombardy free—one of the most hon- 
ourable acts in the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. Only by 
an unforeseen combination of circumstances can England re- 
gain the material power she had in Europe at Waterloo; but 
she has not lost her moral predominance, nor do we think 
that even her obstinate love of peace makes the loss of it a 
necessity. 

The American contest is now closed; and we may therefore 
trust that, even under Tory rule, there is no immediate promise 
of war for England. But dangers past may in some other form 
recur, and on Tory diplomacy in any American dispute we 
should look with unaffected dread. Less mischievous towards 
ourselves, but even worse for others, would be the results of Tory 
diplomacy in Europe. Doubtless no Government could now 
force England to ally herself actively with Continental oppres- 
sion; but it would be intolerable that Lord Malmesbury should 
again exert her influence in behalf of the degrading tyranny of 
Austrian vicegerents in Italy; or that she should sympathize 
in any measure with the boorish and subservient aristocracy of 
Prussia. We cannot regard this asa light matter. The prospects 
of freedom on the Continent at this present time are not bright. 
The wretched policy of Count Bismark can hardly fail to excite 
envy and emulation. Prussia, where a fair promise of liberty 
once dawned, is now borne down by a rule more stupid and 
coarse in its oppressiveness than any other in Europe. Such a 
triumph cannot fail to attract many imitators. The Prussian 
Minister has already done more to damage the cause of freedom 
in Europe than the whole house of Napoleon. What between 
Imperialism based on universal suffrage on the one hand, and 
divine right of kings, upheld by a subservient aristocracy, on 
the other, the liberties of Europe are in ‘a parlous state.” At 
such a time it seems to us a matter of no slight moment into 
which scale the weight of England be thrown. It may be that 
this is but a foolish sense of national self-importance; yet few 
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Englishmen, we suspect, will altogether repudiate the idea. 
Rightly or wrongly we all cherish the belief that freedom from 
of old has sat on our heights— 
‘ Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down ;’ 


and can we bear to think that, in a time of darkness to many, 
we ourselves should hide her presence, and make her ‘mighty 
voice’ be dumb! 


What the Home policy of the Tories has been in the past need 
be told to no one. Mr. Bright stated the past of the Tory 
party severely but truly at Rochdale. It is not the language 
of exaggeration, but of simple truth, to say that it has con- 
sisted of unvarying and bitter, though happily fruitless opposi- 
tion to every good measure which has been carried for many 
years. It would have put down freedom of conscience ; it opposed 
freedom in trade ; it upheld religious disabilities, unjust privi- 
leges, and mischievous monopolies, with an impartial persist- 
ency. It is impossible not to sympathize with Mr. Bright’s 
wonder that a party with such a history can venture to have 
any opinion at all. But the self-complacency of mankind is 
not easily repressed. The Tories still claim the right to have 
opinions, and, fortunately for us, they have the privilege of ex- 
pressing them. The Quarterly Review is, as it were, the useful 
tail, which, before each meeting of Parliament, sounds the rattle of 
warning to all good-natured Liberals who might feel disposed to 
pity and forgive. And that Tory opinions are of the old leaven 
still—not tempered by time, nor wiser from experience, was 
clearly shown in the prolonged shriek of indignation and dis- 
may with which the last number of that periodical concluded. 
The ‘cries’ which at this awful crisis the combined ingenuity 
of Tadpole and Taper have raised for the salvation of England, 
are ‘The Church in danger!’ and ‘ Our ancient aristocracy !’ 
—the appointment of Mr. Goschen being taken as prophetic of 
the downfall of the one, that of Mr. Forster as implying the 
destruction of the other. Mr. Goschen’s opinions are denounced 
as ‘unsectarian;’ and we are carefully informed that ‘our 
plain-spoken fathers’ would have called them ‘infidel,—a 
style of plain speaking in which the Quarterly always excelled, 
and evidently would fain revive. With this man in office, the 
Church, we are told, must prepare for a vehement renewal of 
assaults, which have been for some time intermitted. Such an 
appointment was bad enough in itself; but when we add to 
it the dismissal of Sir Robert Peel, the two facts taken together 
become, in the view of the Quarterly, quite awful in the impres- 
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siveness of their warning; and the worthy but weak-headed 
writer utters denunciations of woe,as if he were a second Jeremiah. 
It must be rather a novelty to Sir Robert Peel to find himself thus 
held up asa pillar of the Church ; certainly his eccentric effusions 
on the Irish Establishment can hardly warrant so great an honour. 
It is not, however, worth while to attempt any estimate of such 
an exceedingly unknown quality as Sir Robert Peel’s opinions— 
unknown, we suspect, even to himself; but it is well worth 
while to note what manner of thing is the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Tory party. Mr. Goschen has declared himself in favour 
of the admission of Dissenters to the English Universities, 
therefore he is ‘ unsectarian, or, as the Quarterly would prefer 
to call him, an infidel; and therefore his accession to office 
marks the beginning of a long series of attacks on the Estab- 
lished Church. A somewhat narrow basis this for so imposing 
a superstructure. If these things are so, it becomes alarming 
to reflect how many infidels there are in the country, and in 
what imminent peril the Church of England stands. Are all 
the men who supported Mr. Goschen’s and Mr. Bouverie’s Bills 
in last Parliament thus given over to evil devices? Nay, the 
charge comes nearer home. The admission of Dissenters to 
the English Universities was advocated, not long ago, in these 
pages; so that the North British Review must be visited with 
the like condemnation. It is impossible to have any feel- 
ing save that of sheer astonishment when we see the organ of 
a great party, on the eve of a keen and important struggle, put- 
ting forth, in a serious manifesto, such silly and abusive twaddle. 
Fortunately for the Church of England, she has supporters who 
are wiser in their generation. 

On the topic of Reform, the Quarterly is hardly less explicit. 
Mr. Forster is the stormy petrel here, and foretells many a 
tempest. The Quarterly frankly declares for no change in the 
franchise at all; or, if change must come, let it be after the 
fashion of Lord Derby’s Bill,—that elaborate plan for so 
dealing with the question as totally to exclude the working 
classes, and lay the counties, even more that they now are, at 
the feet of the landlords. How many soever have been the 
whispers of wavering in the Liberal camp, industriously cir- 
culated by those whose wish was father to the thought, we 
cannot believe that any member of that party, which in 1859 
united together as one man to throw out this very Bill, will now 
stoop to adopt the principle of deceit and delusion on which it 
was based; and yet from any Reform Bill other than such as 
this was, the Quarterly anticipates the direst evils. 

Foremost among these will be the social and political power 
which the excited Liberal will, by means of a Reform Bill, be 
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enabled to enjoy. His chief delight under the new régime, ac- 
cording to the amiable motives which the Quarterly is pleased 
to impute to him, will be to ‘ patronize his Whig patrons, to 
fling back to them the condescension with which they favour 
him now with a scorn which he must as yet dissemble ; and if 
they behave themselves with humility, perhaps to recognise 
their dutifulness by bestowing upon some Whig duke of excep- 
tional ability the honour of an Under-Secretaryship ; and when 
these exalted pleasures have been duly revelled in, there will 
succeed the imposition of all the burdens of the country on the 
rich, the fixing of a rate of wages by law, the establishment of 
a system of atéliers nationaus,—all measures which, as we well 
know, have so long flourished under universal suffrage in 
America. 

Whether an extension of the suffrage will bring about these 
multiform mischiefs we shall hereafter consider. We are in the 
meantime immediately concerned with the position of the Quar- 
terly, which is, that while the above evils must ensue from any 
extension of the suffrage, there are no real demerits now existing 
in the body politic towards the removal of which a Reform Bill 
would be a useful and important step. This cannot be too 
strongly dwelt upon, for it betrays the true motive of the Tory 
party in their resistance to Reform. That motive is not a sincere 
dread of the convulsions they profess to anticipate, but a wish 
to preserve things exactly as they are,—to perpetuate class 
privileges and the power of the Church, as formerly they sup- 
ported the Corn Laws, and opposed Catholic Emancipation. 
The feeling which stirs within them is still the same ; their 
attitude is still an attitude of fear and of hostility towards the 
bulk of their fellow-countrymen. That land should be concen- 
trated in the hands of a very few; that the highest wages 
possible to many men should be eight shillings a week; that 
pauperism should continue in its present dismal proportions ; 
that landlords should press the Game Laws heavily on their 
tenants ; that Ireland should be oppressed by an alien Church ; 
that the Church of England should monopolize the great 
English educational institutions,—these are all matters which, 
in the judgment of the Quarterly, are just as they should 
be; and it is because a Reformed Parliament might chance 
to think differently, that all Reform must be resisted to 
the last. And this haughty and dogged spirit, so rampant 
in the great Tory organ, cannot be concealed by Tory orators. 
Witness the late folly of Colonel Fane at Portsmouth, of Lord 
Ingestre at Colchester, and Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald’s vulgar, 
and from him unexpected, sneer against manufacturers who 
‘live on the labour of their workmen.’ 
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Similar has been the policy of the party. Church-rates and 
the Irish Establishment they have defended, and will continue 
to defend, at all hazards. On educational questions they have 
opposed every measure of liberality, from Lord Russell’s great 
inquiry into the state of the Universities in 1852, down to 
Mr. Dodson’s Bill in the last Parliament. For the former of 
these measures the Government of that day never, we think, 
received sufficient credit. It was strenuously opposed by the 
whole Tory party. Most happily their opposition was vain, and 
the result has been, that the Universities are now in sympathy 
with the nation as they never have been before. Their rewards 
and emoluments, now freed from absurd restrictions, are gained 
by those who deserve them; and thus the ‘old is giving place 
to the new’ in every Oxford common-room. It is a shallow, but 
too frequent question, What good does the country derive from 
a Liberal Government? To this one change we would point in 
answer. How great it has been—how important have been its 
results on the Universities, especially on Oxford, all who know 
the Universities are well convinced; and the constitution of 
English society is such, that everything affecting these great 
bodies must extend and spread itself, until it penetrates through- 
out the whole community. Many years will pass before the 
country will have fully reaped the beneficial fruits of that great 
reform accomplished by the Liberals, unaided by popularclamour, 
against the whole force of the Tory party ; who, as they resisted 
the great step at first, so are now opposed, even more bitterly, 
if that be possible, to its being fully carried out. Nothing excites 
Tory wrath so vehemently as the proposal to admit any save Eng- 
lish Churchmen to the emoluments of these academical institu- 
tions on which the Church has contrived to lay hands. There will 
be many a stormy debate, many a denunciation of Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Bouverie, and other ‘infidels, before this measure of 
justice is conceded. So, too, on all cognate questions, the 
Tories are antagonistic to the opinions of the nation, and 
hostile to the true interests of the Church herself. As to edu- 
cation generally, the pretensions of the English Church, upheld 
by the country party, have succeeded in keeping England lower 
than any country in Europe---infinitely lower than Scotland, in 
which country, we believe we may assert, without any colour- 
ing from patriotism, that recent investigations have revealed a 
state of education better than was expected, and given more 
encouraging prospects of a non-denominational system than 
could have been anticipated The country has not for- 

1 It is impossible for us in writing on political subjects to forget the 


crisis through which Scotland is now passing on educational matters. This 
is not using too strong language. A searching investigation has been set 
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gotten, and will not readily forget, Mr. Disraeli’s amazing 
exhibition at Oxford, in the character of an angel; or Lord 
Cranbourne’s declaration, that ‘none but a good Conserva- 
tive can be a good Churchman. Whether as an angel, or 
as the reverse, Mr. Disraeli is at least never silly; but he 
should really try to restrain the fatuity of his subordinates. It 
is not at the present time that the country can afford to be 
governed by a party whose leaders entertain, and want the 
sense to conceal, such sentiments as that of Lord Cran- 
bourne. 

Second only to educational and Church questions in import- 
ance, if indeed second even to them, are questions connected 
with land, which are sure to occupy a foremost place in the 
politics of the future. No careful observer can mark without 
anxiety the rapidity with which the land of England is being 
absorbed into the hands of a few. The most careless would, 
we suspect, be startled, could the contrast in this respect be- 
tween the England of the present day and the England of a 
century ago, be fully brought before them. No one, we suppose, 
will dispute that this is a great evil. We have been accus- 
tomed to hear sentimental lamentations over it more than 
enough; and that from the very party who now uphold it; 
but, sentiment apart, there can be no doubt of the mischief. 
The poor cease to have a feeling of interest in the prosperity of 
the country ; the tie of sympathy between them and their supe- 
riors is broken; they are deprived of that elevating and in- 
vigorating influence which property or the chance of it never 
fails to exercise. These evils are not the imaginations of 
the desponding ; the hope that they may be removed is not 
the dream of enthusiasts. The sight of them, and of the 
results which flow from them, has made our best historians 
concur in fixing the time when the people of England enjoyed 
the greatest wellbeing in the past. Writers so opposite as 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Hallam, while they differ as to the par- 
ticular period entitled to this glory, agree in denying it to 
the present. But to none of these things are the eyes of 
the Quarterly open. All matters connected with land—the 
laws which separate it from other property, the laws which 
impede the transfer, and which aid the concentration of it— 
are, like all matters connected with education and the Church, 
precisely as they should be. Any change would be for the 
worse ; in no Utopia could improvement be found. Nay, even 


on foot, and intrusted to competent hands; and we believe the result will 
be such as to empower our Government to put the whole matter of Scotch 
Education on a satisfactory footing, —if only our Government prove equal to 
its opportunity ! 
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the suggestion that landowners owe something to fortune, or 
hint that their position involves some duties,is denounced as revo- 
lutionary. Mr. Mill, for example, has the following passage :— 


‘When the “ sacredness of property” is talked of, it should always 
be remembered that this sacredness does not belong in the same de- 
gree to landed property. No man made the land. It is the original 
inheritance of the whole species. Public reasons exist for its being 
appropriated. But if those reasons lost their force, the thing would be 
unjust. It is no hardship to any one to be excluded from what others 
have produced. They were not bound to produce it for his use, and 
he loses nothing by not sharing in what otherwise would not have 
existed at all. But it is some hardship to be born into the world and 
to find all nature’s gifts previously engrossed, and no place left for the 
new-comer. ‘To reconcile people to this, after they have once ad- 
mitted into their minds the idea that any moral rights belong to them 
as human beings, it will always be necessary to convince them that 
the exclusive appropriation is good for mankind on the whole, them- 
selves included. . . . Landed property is felt, even by those who are 
most tenacious of its rights, to be a different thing from other pro- 
perty ; and where the bulk of the community have been disinherited 
of their share of it, and it has become the exclusive attribute of a small 
minority, men have generally tried to reconcile it, at least in theory, 
to their sense of justice, by endeavouring to attach duties to it, and 
erecting it into a sort of magistracy, either moral or legal.’—Polit. 
Econ. vol. i. pp. 272-3. 

Some men may think that these sentences contain bold, and 
some may think they contain unsound, speculation ; many will 
be of opinion that they bring out clearly the grounds on which 
the right to the possession of land is most philosophically 
rested ; but very few will seriously believe that they necessarily 
lead to confiscation and revolution. And yet this last is the 
belief of the Quarterly reviewer. He shrinks from them with a 
sort of pious horror ; denounces them as containing the germs of 
revolution, Jacobinism, Communism, and every other ¢sm which 
can do duty as an exploding word in the place of sense or argu- 
ment. He quotes the passage, and holds it up to mankind, 
with a ludicrous mixture of astonishment and dismay, as a 
specimen of the awful doctrines in which Liberals believe. Now, 
the article in question must have been written by a man who con- 
ceives himself competent to set forth the policy of a great politi- 
cal party. And yet he writes as if he had never before heard of 
such doctrines ; as if the fact of any man entertaining them was 
to him a new and terrible revelation ; as if, in short, his know- 
ledge of Mr. Mill and his opinions had been acquired since the 
last election! The world has been often told by how little 
wisdom it is governed ; but, after all warnings, one is startled 
to find simplicity such as this so near to power. 

VOL, XLIV.—NO. LXXXVII. 4 
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The fact is, that the Tories,as interpreted by the Quarterly, wish 
the whole law of real property to remain exactly in its present 
position, and regard any change therein, even the slightest—nay, 
even the insinuation that the possession of land implies duties— 
as equivalent to revolution. What is it then, on the other hand, 
that the Liberals desire in regard to this matter? Though the 
Quarterly Review may not believe us, they certainly do not 
desire confiscation. What they do desire is a relaxation of the 
laws which prevent land from being a matter of trade, like any 
other property, and of the laws which favour the concentration 
and preservation of it in the hands of a few; and, addressing 
ourselves not to Quarterly Reviewers, but to people of ordinary 
intelligence, can it be doubted that such changes are legiti- 
mate objects? Can there be any doubt of the advantage 
to the whole community of freedom in the transfer of land? 
and can there be any doubt that the present state of our law, 
with its complex titles and far-reaching limitations, hinders this 
freedom? Our greatest philosophers and statesmen answer the 
former question in the affirmative; our best lawyers do the 
same by the latter. At every meeting of the Social Science 
Association we have discussions on the necessity for such re- 
forms, not only by wild speculators like Mr. Mill, but by sober- 
minded men—-such, for example, as Sir W. Page Wood. Even 
the Saturday Review admits that it ‘would be in the highest 
degree expedient to discourage the accumulation of enormous 
estates, and to facilitate the subdivision of some overgrown ter- 
ritories.’1 Of course the Quarterly Review will not accept Mr. 
Cobden’s opinion as of any authority; but the following passage 
is at least good evidence of the point. of view from which he 
would have urged this matter :— 


‘If I were twenty-five or thirty years, instead of twice that number, 
I would take Adam Smith in my hand, and I would have a league for 
free-trade in land, just as we had a league for free-trade in corn. 
There is just the same authority in Adam Smith for the one as for 
the other, and if the matter were only properly taken up, not as a 
revolutionary or Chartist notion, but as a step in political economy, I 
believe success would attend the effort; and I say this, if you can 
apply free-trade to land—and to labour too, that is, by getting rid of 
those abominable restrictions in your parish settlements and the like— 
I say the man who does that, will have done more for English poor 
than we have been able to by the application of free-trade to com- 
merce.’* 

Again, what a debateable land lies before us when we turn 
to Ireland. 


1 Saturday Review, 30th December 1865. 
2 Speech at Rochdale, November 1864. 
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We should not longer blind ourselves to the state of that 
country. The sneers of Russian diplomatists may exasperate 
us into dogged denial; the persistency of Irish members may 
weary us into utter disgust with the whole subject; the petu- 
lant foolish nature of the people must dishearten their warmest 
friends; but if these excusable emotions can be for a moment 
forgotten, can any Englishman conscientiously say that Ireland 
is other than a source of sorrow and shame? The traces left 
by long years of misrule are not removed in a day; but with 
every allowance for this the state of Ireland is still a deep 
reproach. Disguise it from ourselves as we will, the fact is 
certain, and will at last become clear even to the stolid English 
mind, that nearly all Ireland, save the aristocracy and the 
shopocracy, is possessed by forms of discontent the discovery of 
which takes us altogether by surprise. Church questions and 
land questions, important everywhere, are of vital importance 
in Ireland. Something, indeed, was accomplished by the En- 
cumbered Estates Act.1. But the tenure of land in Ireland 
requires yet freer handling; the gigantic abuse of the Irish 
Establishment must be abated. We may shoot the Irish or 
transport them--in any way and all ways improving them off 
the face of the earth like Red Indians. This was Cromwell’s 
method; and whatever we may think of its morality, was an 
intelligible and consistent policy. Or we may conciliate them by 
governing them with deference to their principles and opinions. 
The one thing we cannot do with any result but that of misery 
to them and discredit to ourselves, is the thing we insist on 
doing; namely, to govern Ireland with an utter disregard of 
the feelings and wishes of the bulk of the Irish people. It is 
all very well to talk glibly of ‘justice’ and ‘ equality of laws ;’ 
but we forget that what is justice here may be injustice there, 
and that ‘ equality of laws’ may by the Irish be regarded as 
but a sweet-sounding name for forcing English law upon the 
Irish nation. At all events we Scotchmen should never for- 
get that an attempt to force on us an alien Church drove us 
into wild insurrection, of which we are now proud, and the 
stories of which we are fond to recall. But such considera- 
tions find no place in our government of Ireland. We offend 
them with English sentiments, and force on them English laws ; 
we insult them as well as injure them with that preposterous 
Church; and then the natural result of all this is the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Mr. Bright’s speech the 

1 A Scotchman may be excused for reminding those English writers who 
are so fond of abusing Scotch law, that Scotland has enjoyed not only the 


principle, but even the practical working, of this Act, for about a century 
and a half, 
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other day was utterly ill-timed, but it was unhappily, in some 
respects, too true. No real good can come from partial re- 
medies, like the Maynooth Grant, or from giving Catholics, as 
such, a place in the Queen’s Colleges—which latter is really a 
retrograde step, being to degrade an unsectarian into a sectarian 
system of education. We must make up our minds that in Ire- 
land we have to face a state of society utterly out of joint, both 
as regards its religious and its civil institutions, or we need 
never hope that this deep reproach on the English name will be 
wiped away. 

We have no space to particularize further. We can but 
indicate a few of the many other questions which press upon us. 
In Church matters, the different oaths which are invidiously re- 
quired from fellow-subjects who differ in religious opinions, the 
difficulty of clerical subscriptions, the opening of the national 
universities to the nation, the free administration of charitable 
trusts, and above all, the great question of education; in Law 
matters, the Game Laws, and such laws as the Scotch Law 
of Hypothec ; to say nothing of other grievances, such as the 
administration of the Poor Law, with regard to which the 
Tories, led by Mr. Henley, took up an instructive position 
last session ; the requirement of efficiency from candidates for 
public employment; the principles by which promotion in 
Her Majesty’s service should be regulated. With regard to 
all these questions, we should expect vigorous action from a 
Reformed Parliament. We are aware that some, who themselves 
strongly uphold the Liberal view of these questions, do not 
concur in this expectation. They doubt whether the majority 
of mankind are often influenced by sound opinion on political 
affairs; and they therefore think it better and safer that 
Liberal measures should be carried for the people than by 
the people. In other words, their theory is that the cultivated 
few should rule for behoof of the ignorant and subject many. 
This theory, attractive to cultivated and intellectual men, was 
the leading idea of Mr. Lowe’s celebrated speech last session. 
He maintained that the present House of Commons—represent- 
ing the upper and middle classes only, and not very much of 
the latter—had, within the last thirty-five years, accomplished 
all that could have been desired ; he expressed his firm persua- 
sion that the body of the people have been, and are likely to 
be, quite incapable of attaining to real liberality of political 
opinion. 

Now, in the first place, the theory is in itself unsound. The 
actual fact of good government is not the sole thing to be aimed at. 
It is not enough that wise laws should be passed for a people with- 
out their having any concern in the matter. The principle of self- 
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government is to be cherished, or all our constitutional teachers 
have strangely erred. In the second place, we doubt the appli- 
cation of the theory to our present Legislature. Mr. Lowe, in pur 
suance of his new design for captivating the affections of the 
Tories, celebrated in enthusiastic strains the legislation of the 
last forty years. Within that time, he exclaimed, the House of 
Commons has accomplished a ‘noble and heroic work,—has 
established the country in such wellbeing that we have nothing 
left to wish for. It is odd enough that, the very next session 
after this celebration of our varied felicities, we should be sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland; and readers who 
have honoured the last few pages with their attention, will see 
that, even as regards England, there is just the possibility of a 
doubt whether Mr. Lowe’s Utopia has been quite realized. And 
there is yet another consideration. After what fashion has the 
House accomplished this heroic work? Has it done so readily 
and intelligently ? Has it shown any susceptibility to political 
ideas, readiness to entertain them, willingness to carry them out? 
Mr. Lowe justly places Free-trade foremost among the exploits 
of Parliament. That the Legislature at last adopted the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade is true enough, but not under circumstances 
which entitle it to any very great honour. The representation 
can hardly be considered in a satisfactory state, if a great 
League and an Irish famine are required in order to bring about 
any useful reform. Is it not rather the truth to say that the 
‘noble and heroic work’ has been accomplished by the people 
themselves, that Parliament has of late years taken the initia- 
tive in carrying out no great political ideas, but has, on the 
contrary, closed its eyes and hardened its heart against their 
reception, and at last has yielded, not perhaps so much to con- 
viction as to necessity, with rather ignoble and unheroic reluct- 
ance. Free-trade, resisted as it was, and after a long struggle 
conceded only to the power of the League and the calamity 
of famine, can never be referred to as showing on the part of 
the Legislature either accessibility to ideas, or sympathy with 
the people. 

As it has been in the past, so will it be in the future. The 
position of the Tories is to refuse all change, denying the 
necessity for any. It was to bring out this beyond the reach of 
doubt, that we bestowed so much attention upon the Quarterly 
article. That manifesto is attributed to one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
most energetic lieutenants—so energetic indeed, as to have made 
vigorous attempts to supplant his chief; but whether this be 
so really or not, it is plainly an authoritative declaration of Tory 
policy. And it quite accords with Mr. Lowe’s complacent satis- 
faction. We have attained political perfection; the Utopia of 
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which philosophers have dreamed has been realized; there are 
no grievances to redress; we have nothing further to wish for: 
such is the comfortable doctrine of the Tory reviewer and the 
independent Liberal alike. It is a doctrine which the present 
House of Commons receives with cheers of delight. It is a 
doctrine which to a House wherein all classes of the community 
were fairly represented, no man would venture to state. 

Again, the House of Commons strikingly illustrates the truth 
of Talfourd’s dying words, ‘ That which is wanting to bind to- 
gether the bursting bonds of the different classes of this country 
is not kindness, but sympathy” Many members of the House, 
and of the upper classes generally, have, as individuals, the 
greatest kindness for those below them in the social scale, and 
an honest desire for their good. But, as a body, the House 
shows little even of this feeling of kindness, and nothing at all 
of sympathy. Something of tenderness for the poor, beyond a 
willingness condescendingly to benefit them; some desire to 
understand them and enter into their hard life; some recog- 
nition—it might well be a reproachful recognition—of the fact 
that, with all the wealth of this nation, our poor are in many 
districts, both among our manufacturing and agricultural popu- 
lation, about the most miserable to be found in any civilized 
country, would not be unbefitting the dignity of the Legis- 
lature ; and may be fairly anticipated from the increased power 
of the sentiment of democracy. And such would be peculiarly 
beseeming in a country where so large a proportion of the popu- 
lation, even supposing a Reform Bill carried, will be unrepre- 
sented in the Legislature. 

For these reasons we think Reform desirable as a means, but 
it is also desirable as an end. It is a thing just and right in 
itself, independent of the beneficial legislation to which it may 
be expected to lead. Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated declaration of 
the right of every man to vote was true as an abstract proposi- 
tion. In practice, however, the governing power justly assumes 
the right of giving the franchise only to those who deserve it. 
But then no rule on this matter can be unchangeable. Surely 
as intelligence grows the franchise must be extended. Surely the 
comparative exclusion of the working classes from the suffrage 
is an anomaly utterly indefensible in a constitutional system ; 
and not only is it an anomaly indefensible in principle, it is 
mischievous in its effects. Readers will ask no apology for our 
recalling to their recollection Mr. Mill’s weighty language on 
this point :— 

‘It is important that every one of the governed should have a voice 
in the government, because it can hardly be expected that those 
who have no voice will not be unjustly postponed to those who 
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have. It is still more important as one of the means of national 
education. A person who is excluded from all participation in 
political business is not a citizen. He has not the feelings 
of a citizen. To take an active interest in politics is, in modern 
times, the first thing which elevates the mind to large interests and 
contemplations ; the first step out of the narrow bounds of individual 
and family selfishness, the first opening in the contracted round of 
daily occupations. The person who in any free country takes no in- 
terest in politics, unless from having been taught that he ought not to 
do so, must be too ill-informed, too stupid, or too selfish, to be in- 
terested in them; and we may rely on it that he cares as little for 
anything else, which does not directly concern himself or his personal 
connexions. Whoever is capable of feeling any common interest with 
his kind, or with his country, or with his city, is interested in politics ; 
and to be interested in them, and not wish for a voice in them, is an 
impossibility. The possession and the exercise of political, and among 
others of electoral, rights, is one of the chief instruments both of moral 
and of intellectual training for the popular mind; and all governments 
must be regarded as extremely imperfect, until every one who is re- 
quired to obey the laws, has a voice, or the prospect of a voice, in their 
enactment and administration.’ 


Exclusion from the franchise, therefore, denies to the people an 
elevating and inspiriting influence ; it deprives the Government 
of an abundant source of stability and strength. A prominent 
evil in our present system is the weakness of our Governments— 
wavering with every breath of popular opinion. Were our re- 
presentation more complete; that is, were the people steadied by 
the feeling that they had some weight in the conduct of national 
affairs, Parliament would be less sensitive, and the executive 
more powerful. Can any one doubt that the American and 
French Governments owe their strength in great measure to the 
fact that the whole people is stimulated by the sense that they 
are of some account in the State? In the development of this 
idea lies the secret of Napoleon’s power. Resting Imperialism 
on universal suffrage, he maintains his own power by identify- 
ing it with the diffusion of power throughout the whole nation. 
Englishmen are not disposed to change Monarchy for Impe- 
rialism or Republicanism; but neither are they disposed to 
acquiesce in the conclusion that Monarchy implies a weak exe- 
cutive and a dissatisfied people. For centuries the monarchy 
and the aristocracy were the only bodies in the nation capable 
of ruling it, and they ruled it well. Now those times are passed 
away ; the monarchy governs no longer; and for the aristocracy 
(even with a slight relaxation in favour of the middle classes), 
to persist in claiming, as an exclusive right, the duty of govern- 
ing, can only lead to failure and disaster. 

‘There is such a thing, says De Tocqueville, ‘as a manly and 
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legitimate passion for equality, prompting men to desire to be, 
all of them, in the enjoyment of power and consideration.’ 
There are some men who deny the existence of this passion 
among the English people, and that for no better reason than 
that they do not at present express it turbulently and threaten- 
ingly. Doubtless the country is not on the verge of revolution 
as it was in 1832; but does that arise from indifference to 
teform? Assuredly not. It arises from the fact that the nation 
is not now labouring under that oppression which makes men 
mad; and also from the fact that the people have a perfect 
confidence that the carrying a measure of Reform is but a 
question of time. Should anything occur to disturb that con- 
fidence, those who maintain the indifference of the people would 
find themselves unpleasantly startled from their fond belief. 
And even were it as they think, what a miserable principle of 
action is here! Will Parliament never pass a measure on the 
simple ground that it is a right and just measure? Is our 
Government always to be conducted on the principle of yielding 
everything to terror, nothing to reason and justice? If so, that 
fact alone would be a conclusive argument in favour of Reform. 
They are but shallow observers who are satisfied of this indif- 
ference ; they are but shallow politicians who assign it as a 
reason for inaction. This is so plain as hardly to require autho- 
rity; but we cannot resist the following quotation from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech of 1864 :— 

‘We are told that the working classes do not agitate for an extension 
of the franchise; but is it desirable that we should wait until they do 
agitate? In my opinion, agitation by the working classes, upon any 
political subject whatever, is a thing not to be waited for, not to be 
made a condition previous to any Parliamentary movement; but, on 
the coutrary, it is a thing to be deprecated, and, if possible, anticipated 
and prevented by wise and provident measures. An agitation by the 
working classes is not like an agitation by the classes above them, the 
classes possessed of leisure. The agitation of the classes having leisure 
is easily conducted. It is not with them that every hour of time has 
a money value; their wives and children are not dependent on the 
strictly reckoned results of those hours of labour. When a working 
man finds himself in such a condition that he must abandon that daily 
labour on which he is strictly dependent for his daily bread, when he 
gives up the profitable application of his time, it is then that, in rail- 
way language, “ the danger signal is turned on;”’ for he does it only 
because he feels a strong necessity for action, and a distrust in the 
rulers who, as he thinks, have driven him to that necessity. The 
present state of things, I rejoice to say, does not indicate that distrust; 
but if we admit this as matter of fact, we must not along with the 
admission allege the absence of agitation on the part of the working 
classes as a sufficient reason why the Parliament of England, and the 
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public mind of England, should be indisposed to entertain the dis- 
cussion of this question.’ 


Action has however been determined on; and speculation is 
busy, and gloomy prophecies abound. For our own part, we 
cannot abandon the hope that the measure we are all so 
anxiously expecting will prove worthy of the statesman who 
introduced the Bill of 1832. 


There is a tendency in some quarters to undervalue the services 
of Lord Russell’s early life in the cause of Reform. Many affect 
to believe, and some doubtless do believe, that he owed his con- 
nexion with the Bill of ’32 to the accident of his birth alone ; that 
he was intrusted with the conduct of the measure in the House, 
not because he had any claim to so great an honour, but solely 
because he belonged to the house of Bedford; indeed, it would 
surprise some people to be told that the introduction of the 
Reform Bill was not the first important appearance of Lord John 
tussell in public life. Now this is a notable mistake. Lord John 
Russell had been a labourer in the cause of Reform long before 
1832. Ever since the subject rose into importance, after the 
Peace, he had been persistent in his efforts for the cause. In 
1819 he made a forcible speech, setting forth the principles on 
which Reform should be based. In 1820 he introduced a Bill 
for granting to Leeds, with a £19 qualification, the franchises 
which had been forfeited by the borough of Grampound. In 
1822 he went into the question at length, when moving a reso- 
lution to the effect that ‘the state of the representation requires 
the serious consideration of the House;’ and on this occasion 
Mr. Canning bore the following conclusive testimony to the 
energy of his efforts :—- 


‘I cannot help conjuring the noble Lord himself to pause before he 
again presses it upon the country. If however he shall persevere, 
and if his perseverance shall be successful, and if the results of that 
success shall be such as I cannot help apprehending, his be the 
triumph to have precipitated those results; be mine the consolation 
that to the utmost and the latest of my power I have opposed them.’ 


Since those early days Lord Russell has well redeemed the pro- 
mise of his youth. How active was the part he took in the pre- 
paration of the Reform Bill of 1832, we have only recently learned. 
But we now know that, by the share he took in the private coun- 
cils of the party, he had well earned the honour of being in- 
trusted with the conduct of the Bill in the House. In every liberal 
measure which has been won for the country since, his part has 
been the same. It is not too much to say that the great objects 
of his political life have been the preservation of peace and the 
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advancement of freedom. Of all living statesmen, he is perhaps 
the one in whom love of freedom most strongly rules as a 
guiding principle. His bearing throughout the American 
struggle has given valuable proof of this. And the same feel- 
ing, ‘which made him the best Foreign Minister England could 
have had during the last troubled years, led him into the 
greatest mistake of his political life.’ The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill arose out of a conviction that the increased influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy would be hostile to liberty—the 
same conviction which he again expressed in 1853, when he 
declared himself opposed to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland, on the ground that ‘neither 
in respect to political power, nor upon other subjects, would 
they favour that general freedom of discussion, and that activity 
and energy of the human mind, which belong to the spirit of 
the constitution of this country.’ 

Lord Russell has been accused of studying too little party 
considerations. This may be so; but at least he has never failed 
in what he thought his duty to his country. For our own part, 
we suspect a nation fares best when statesmen are animated 
by that temper which led Lord Russell to resign in 1855 rather 
than defend mismanagement which he felt to be indefensible ; 
when, in a word, the interests of the public service are pr eferred 
to the interests of party. Far less reliance is due to a policy, 
the leading principle of which is to defend every colleague, how- 
ever weak, to uphold every abuse, however disastrous, and, 
when unmerited success has come in spite of all, to screen in- 
competence’ by inquiries cunningly devised so as to praise 
everybody except the man who had the courage to tell us the 
truth. The whole story of the Crimean War, ending in the 
Chelsea Inquiry and the treatment of Colonel Tulloch, did little 
credit to our ‘ heaven-born’ statesmen. Never since the days 
of Newcastle has so great incompetence directed the counsels of 
England. We have no wish to rake up old stories; but if 
Lord Russell left his colleagues suddenly, perhaps rudely, the 
misgovernment of the Coalition Ministry forms no bad defence. 

Lord Russell, thus animated by a keen desire for the spread 
of liberty, thus penetrated with a sense of the duty of acting up 
to his convictions at all hazards, is now called upon to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill. Even had Lord Palmerston lived, the 
question could hardly have been longer put off. It has been 
again and again announced from the Throne that Reform of 
some kind is necessary and just, and statesmen of all parties 
have accepted that announcement as true. A measure so 

1 This was well put in one among several very striking political articles 
in the Spectator last autumn. 
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recommended, and so adopted, cannot be further postponed 
without risk of serious discredit attaching to our public men. 
Indeed, our present Ministers are in no way inclined to any 
postponement. Lord Russell has introduced some half-dozen 
measures of Reform within the last ten years, and has never 
concealed his opinion that Parliament erred in allowing those 
measures to fall through. Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated declara- 
tion on the subject is well known, and he is not a man to go back 
from his word. The country, therefore, heard without surprise 
that the measure to be brought forward will be supported by the 
whole weight of Government, and that on its success the fate of 
Government will depend. Should it prove unsatisfactory, we 
shall have the future of England, at this most critical time, with 
America heaving after her so terrible convulsions, and still 
threatening difficulties and danger; Europe showing every sign 
of disturbances serious and imminent; nationalities rising into 
force, while tyranny asserts itself with strange and ominous 
audacity ; Ireland discovering a depth of discontent of which 
we had no conception ; and, among ourselves, all manner of social 
and ecclesiastical questions acquiring an importance they never 
had before; confided to the brilliant statesmanship of Lord 
Malmesbury, the Liberal sympathies of Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Cranbourne! It is therefore a matter of some moment to see 
if we can at all ascertain what the Bill is likely to be, and so 
determine the course which true Liberals should take regarding 
it. In his Introduction to the recent edition of his Zssay, Lord 
Russell has given us his views on some leading points in the 
question of Reform. We do not of course mean to say that 
these views will necessarily give the whole scope of the Bill, but 
we may fairly enough assume that there will be nothing in the 
measure very directly at variance with them. 


‘For my part, I should be glad to see the sound morals and clear 
intelligence of the best of the working classes more fully represented. 
They are kept out of the franchise which Ministers of the Crown have 
repeatedly asked for them, partly by the jealousy of the present holders 
of the suffrage, and partly by a vague fear that by their greater 
numbers they will swallow up all other classes. Both those obstacles 
may be removed by a judicious modification of the proposed suffrage, 
and by a happy sense on the part of the public that an addition of the 
votes of the most intelligent of the working classes to the constituent 
body, will form a security and not a danger. 

‘When the question can be fairly entertained, I trust the suffrage 
will be extended on good old English principles, and in conformity 
with good old English notions of representation. 

‘I should be sorry to see the dangers of universal suffrage and of 
unlimited democracy averted, or sought to be averted, by such invidious 
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schemes as granting to the rich a plurality of votes, or by contrivances 
altogether unknown to our habits, such as the plan of Mr. Hare, though 
sanctioned by the high authority ‘of so profound a thinker as Mr. Mill. 

‘If there were to be any deviation from our customary habits and 
rooted ideas on the subject of representation, I should like to see such 
a change as I once proposed, in order to obtain representatives of the 
minority in large and populous counties and towns. If when three 
members are to be chosen, an elector were allowed to give two votes 
to one candidate, we might have a Liberal country gentleman sitting for 
Buckinghamshire, and a Conservative manufacturer for Manchester. 
The local majority would have two to one in the House of Commons, 
and the minority would not feel itself disfranchised and degraded. 

‘Yet even this change would be difficult to introduce, and would 
perhaps be unpalatable in its first working. 

‘But Iam not without apprehension on a different score. There 
appears to me a danger more pressing and more insidious than that of 
universal suffrage and democracy. 

‘This danger is, that with the view of satisfying the demands of 
those who require an extension of the suffrage, some apparent conces- 
sion may be made, accompanied by drawbacks, or securities, as they 
will be called, inserted with a view to please the large Conservative 
party in the two Houses of Parliament. This is no imaginary danger ; 
Lord Althorp in vain warned the members of his own party against 
granting to £50 tenants-at-will the same right of voting in counties as 
had been hitherto enjoyed by independent forty-shilling freeholders. 
The sound of extension of franchise tickled the ears of the Reformers ; 
the Chandos clause was carried, and, as Lord Althorp predicted, the 
county representation has been weighed down by the influence of the 
great landowners. 

‘At the very moment of carrying the Reform Bill, Lord Grey was 
beset by the section called the Waverers, who endeavoured to induce 
him still further to degrade the county electoral body, by transferring 
to the boroughs the forty-shilling freeholders in towns and boroughs. 

‘By a similar provision, coupled with a power of sending votes by 
the post, the last Conservative Reform Bill would have created thirty 
or forty nomination boroughs, and this perhaps in a way unperceived 
by the professed authors of the Bill. 

‘In fact, the subject is full of unknown pitfalls, and it is far better 
for the great Liberal party in the country to consent to no candid 
compromise, to place no weights in the scale against democracy, to 
trust to no nice tricks of statesmanship, no subtle inventions of 
ingenious theorists, than to be parties to a plausible scheme, which, 
under the guise of an improvement of the Reform Act of Lord Grey, 
might sweep away half its fruits, and give a worthless husk in 
exchange.’ 


And in answer to the various deputations which have lately 
waited on him, the Premier has expressed similar views. 
One thing, therefore, is quite clear, viz., that in the new Bill there 
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will be no creation of ‘ fancy franchises,’ and that the framers of it 
will not entangle themselves in those complicated calculations and 
curious estimates of intelligence with which Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Lorimer have vexed the souls of the public. Mr. Hare’s scheme 
for throwing all the constituencies into one great constituency, 
and empowering the voters to give his vote for one of a list of 
national candidates, is especially complicated. And in this 
matter, to call a scheme complicated, is not to use a mere ‘ ex- 
ploding word ;’ it is to state a valid, and, as we think, an in- 
surmountable objection. No difficult arrangement would ever be 
acceptable to the people, and if forced upon them, it would be 
triumphantly worked by the best party organization ; that plain 
independent intelligence which is the most desirable element 
in a constituency, would be apt to stand aloof altogether. The 
public will not regret the disregard of ideas so impracticable, 
so hard to be apprehended, and so certain to be invidious in 
their application. 

Besides being open to these objections, Mr. Lorimer’s scheme 
is, we think, unsound in principle. His system of plurality of 
voting is based upon a graduated scale whereby the possession 
of knowledge and intelligence is supposed to be ascertained. 
We doubt whether the ascertainment of this is at all possible ; 
and we further doubt whether knowledge and intelligence are 
the qualities which most thorouglily fit a man for the exercise of 
political power. They are doubtless much ; but they are not all, 
nor even the leading qualities in this point of view. What we 
seek rather in this matter is good sense and a sober care for the 
public interests; and of these qualities the possession of pro- 
perty or the regular exercise of industry, are the best tests. These 
presuppose the virtues of prudence and energy; they neces- 
sarily imply a love of order. Mere intelligence presupposes 
none of these things; therefore to concede to it, or rather to the 
imaginary ascertainment of it, the predominance claimed by 
Mr. Lorimer, would be a fatal blunder. But we need the less 
labour this aspect of the question at present, even since Mr. 
Mill, who at some points approximates to Mr. Lorimer, admits 
that ‘the time is not come for obtaining, or even asking for a 
representative system founded on these principles” All that 
can be done in the meantime, in Mr. Mill’s belief, is to estab- 
lish an educational test as the condition of the exercise of 
the franchise ; and this idea has been also enforced with much 
power by Mr. Boyd Kinnear, in his volume of Essays on Politi- 
cal Subjects, and was last week brought before the House by 
Mr. Clay,—a distinction which it alone, among the many inci- 
dental devices which have lately sprung up, has obtained. Its 


1 Thoughts on Parliamentary Reforn, p. 28. 
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reception was not very encouraging. Silence often gives con- 
sent, but it may sometimes indicate disregard. Such a scheme, 
however, if practicable, would be very different from the in- 
vidious social distinction advocated by Mr. Lorimer. But, on 
the whole, it would be simpler to preserve the old standards, 
only taking pains not to lower them so far as to include any 
voters unable to read and write. These accomplishments 
might possibly be made a condition of the exercise of the fran- 
chise ; while the original right to this privilege was left to rest 
on its proper basis. And no one, at least as yet, has proposed 
to reduce the qualification so as to include any without this 
amount of education. Some interesting discussion on this 
aspect of the question will doubtless be excited by Mr. Clay’s 
sill; but meanwhile we would express a fervent hope that no 
qualification so violently disfranchising—especially among the 
educated classes—as a knowledge of the rule of three (sug- 
gested by Mr. Mill) will be adopted by the Legislature. 

It is probable, however, that any such discussion will be inter- 
esting rather than practical; that the Government Bill, and the 
only Bill which the House will seriously entertain, will proceed 
upon ‘old English methods.” It may be confidently expected 
that the occupancy franchise in counties will be lowered ; it is 
earnestly to be hoped that it will not be lowered to £10; for if 
so, the distinction between the borough and county franchise 
would be utterly broken down—a distinction which Lord 

srougham has rightly described as ‘ necessary to the constitu- 
tion of this country. As to the borough franchise, we may 
hope that the rumours abroad as to the probability of a rating 
value being adopted are unfounded. In Scotland, nobody 
exactly knows what that would be, and the Scotsman has long 
taught us that it would not apply here at all; and in England, 
too, we are given to understand that the deductions allowed in 
the assessment of rating value are so arbitrary and uncertain, 
that the rental value is a far more workable standard. Why 
not, then, adhere to the old standards, and without seeking any 
cover for what we are doing, frankly lower the borough quali- 
fication to £6 or £5 rental, as may be thought best ? 

It is, to our thinking, utterly incomprehensible that such a 
measure as this should be regarded as leading surely to the 
triumph of democracy—whatever that ambiguous word may 
mean. The highest authority is against such a belief. Those 
timid people, who are scared by the very mention of the word 
democracy, may take comfort from the reflection that almost all 
the statesmen who have held power in England for the last twenty 
years have announced their conviction that the Reform Bill of 
1832 must be extended. Mr. Horsman’s rude sneer at Lord 
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Russell for being ‘ possessed by one idea, that of having Parlia- 
ment elected by a mob, might have been restrained by the 
reflection that the same idea possessed Lord Aberdeen, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Newcastle, Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. The Quarterly reviewer, indeed, courteously 
imputes to these gentlemen the degradation of having spoken 
and acted on this vital question contrary to their convictions, in 
order to retain office. The same imputation has been often 
made against Lord Russell. It is a style of argument grossly 
ungenerous and unjust; but it is very easy, and sometimes 
telling, when used against individuals, But even if Lord Rus- 
sell’s known honesty of character and persistent energy in the 
sause Of Reform could allow doubts as to his sincerity to exist 
in any candid mind, when an attempt is made to include in his 
condemnation all those eminent statesmen and upright men, 
whose memory is yet dear to England, the unreality, we had 
almost said the dishonesty, of the device becomes apparent. 

So far as we have the facts of the matter, the best information 
as yet available goes to show that the effect of a £6 rental 
qualification would be to add about 330,000 electors to the roll. 
Why, in the name of wonder, should this be considered a cer- 
tain step towards democracy? After all, even with this addi- 
tion, but a fraction of the whole people would be represented. 
Its utmost effect would be, that in the new Parliament a few 
members would find place, representing, more faithfully than 
any at present do, the feelings and opinions of the working 
classes. And what would be the harm of this? What danger 
could come to the constitution from the fact that arguments in 
favour of trades’-unions, and in defence of the foolishness of 
strikes, should find exponents in Parliament ? On the contrary, 
could such matters be discussed in a safer place? If the views 
of the working classes are wrong, would it not be of the best 
consequence that they should be stated and refuted in the great 
Council of the nation? So the people might be convinced ; at 
all events, they would be satisfied. As things stand, these 
matters are discussed in the worst possible way. They are 
harangued upon by orators in circumstances where contradic- 
tion is impossible, to audiences whose belief is ready. Thus 
the people are left in error, and because their grievances are not 
made known and publicly considered, they feel that they are 
slighted, and believe that they are wronged. To refuse to hear 
excites a far more bitter disappointment than the denial of 
redress. 

The working class, acting as a body, is doubtless, like any 
other class, selfish, and when its own interest is concerned, 
ignorant. But it has never shown itself more ignorant, not even 
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in its resistance to machinery (which was never more than par- 
tial), than the aristocracy of England, with all its advantages, 
showed itself in the matter of Free-trade; and it can never 
show itself more selfish than that same body two years ago, when 
it converted the police of the nation into private gamekeepers, 
in order that they might enjoy those shameless battues, which, 
contrasted with the records of poaching convictions, are a 
scandal to our civilisation ; or when, but the other day, they 
availed themselves of their disproportionate power in the Legis- 
lature to force from the country compensation for a loss pecu- 
liarly their own; and which they themselves, but for their 
timidity and supineness, might have confined within reasonable 
limits. 

Again, it is said we shall not stop at the £6 rental, but get 
lower and lower till we come to the last scene of all in this 
eventful history, which is universal suffrage and ruin. This 
idea, together with the perfection of our social state, made up 
the substance of Mr. Lowe’s unlucky speech of last session. 
But can anything be more idle? In the first place, to what 
conclusion does it lead? To this only, that however society 
might advance, the £10 qualification is to be held as final. It 
follows, then, that we are never to begin. For the argument is 
not limited to the position that we are not to extend the fran- 
chise now, but that we are not to extend it at any time. No 
one, we would think, believes in this position; no one main- 
tains it save Mr. Horsman and Mr. Lowe. 

Altogether apart from the question of Reform, it is very plain 
that democracy — meaning thereby the influence of the mass 
of the people——is rising in England. It is expanding and 
asserting itself daily. This must be ascribed at once to the 
spread of intelligence, and to the growing weakness of our 
aristocracy. Of the former fact there is no doubt; of the 
latter, we fear, very little. Our aristocracy have, it is said, 
forgotten the vices of their ancestors, but they have also lost 
something of their dignity and power. The days of ‘Jemmy 
Twitcher’ and Medmenham Abbey may be over; but neither 
are there among us men like Pulteney or Carteret. It is not 
only that the culture and the grandeur of a superior class is 
disappearing ; the faculty of leadership seems to have deserted 
our aristocracy. 

A wiser article than that to which we have so often referred, 
in the same number of the Quarterly—that on Miss Berry’s 
Memoirs— regretfully alludes to the growth, among our aristo- 
cracy, of 
‘an exclusiveness of habit and an isolation of life which can be in- 
dulged in with impunity by legitimists in Paris, or men of letters in 
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Boston, but which, if systematically persisted in, will seriously impair 
the relations of classes and the political structure of our civil exist- 
ence. The great can no longer remain in an empyrean of their own, 
even if that atmosphere be purer, wiser, and better than the world 
below ; but, as unfortunately it is the tendency of all exclusiveness of 
this kind to generate a very different kind of atmosphere, there is the 
double peril of the injury to the order and the damage to the indi- 
viduals.’ 





In the present condition of society, it is to the aristocracy 
that the nation rightly looks for guidance and statesmanship. 
Wealth, leisure, honours, are secured to them for this end; and 
the structure of society cannot last if that end be not fulfilled. 
With one or two illustrious exceptions, have our aristocracy 
adequately fulfilled their end for the last forty years? Do they 
afford any promise of fulfilling it in the future ? 

Mr. Arnold accounts for this failure of the aristocracy in their 
prime duty of leadership, on the theory that the politics of this 
and future generations will be ruled by ‘ideas, and that in 
reception and appreciation of ideas an aristocracy is always 
deficient. There is much truth in the accusation. In Foreign 
politics, our aristocracy never sympathized with the idea of 
Italian unity; they were obstinately blind to the idea which 
animated the North in the late American struggle ; they have 
never even caught the great idea of all sound foreign policy, 
that in the prosperity of others lies the best security for our 
own. In regard to Home politics they have no ideas at all; 
their only conception of a policy is to keep all things as they 
are. 

Now, this inadequacy of our aristocracy, in the present state 
of affairs, to their befitting task of ruling, is in itself a suffi 
cient reason for broadening the foundations of the constitution. 
Above all, by now extending the suffrage we do not facilitate 
the undue encroachments of democracy ; we rather repress them. 
It is the old story—adinit freshness .of idea and the life will con 
tinue vigorous ; turn away from it, refuse to receive it, and your 
insufficiency shall find you out, and, Diz meliora, the ruin may 
be complete. 

The statement which recently appeared in the 7imes, to the 
effect that the Ministry had abandoned the idea of dealing with 
the franchise only, was received with general satisfaction. Mr. 
Bouverie, who sometimes chastens his party in a spirit of love, 
expressed on this point the wishes of the great majority of 
Liberals. Indeed, every reformer who has spoken on the subject, 
beginning with the seconder of the Address, has expressed the 
same conviction. It is difficult to conceive what motive can 
have influenced the Ministry in their first determination. The 
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idea of dealing with a question of this sort piecemeal, taking it 
up bit by bit and year by year, was surely one of the strangest 
ever entertained by a Government. Without quite adopting 
Mr. Gregory’s ‘ unsavoury comparison,’ the Reform question is 
plainly on the verge of becoming a great plague, and a serious 
obstruction to other business. That important political ques- 
tions should remain unsettled is an undoubted evil. As Mr. 
Austin says, ‘ They disturb the peace and endanger the institu- 
tions of the country ; and, by absorbing the cares of the Cabi- 
net, and the thoughts of Parliament and the public, they are 
great obstacles to political and social progress.’ Whether the 
subject is dealt with in one Bill, or, as Mr. Neate suggested, 
two Bills, does not very much matter. It would be better that 
it were disposed of in one complete measure ; but, after all, the 
great thing is that it should be disposed of at one time. The 
Government have declared their intention to stand or fall by 
their measure ; and therefore, as Mr. Bouverie said, they owe 
it to their supporters that this measure should be worth stand- 
ing or falling by. 

There is no necessity that a Bill should be passed this ses- 
sion. Nay, there is no necessity that a Bill should be even 
introduced this session. We are firmly persuaded that, if the 
Government were to come forward and frankly state that, owing 
to the novelty of the information they had obtained, or the in- 
creasing difficulties of more pressing questions, or any other 
good reason, they felt thernselves unable to prepare a satisfac- 
tory measure in time to be carried this session, but that they 
solemnly pledged themselves to introduce a complete measure 
early next session, the country would receive the announce- 
ment with indulgence, and even favour. There must of course 
be no idea of hesitation, or of postponement with the view of 
eventually doing nothing. Anything of that sort would at 
once be fatal. But if the country was convinced that the 
Ministry were determined and in earnest, and that delay was 
asked merely in order that the measure might be made more 
satisfactory, they would cheerfully give it. 

The matter of re-distribution of seats requires skilful handling. 
But now, as in 1832, it will be found that in boldness lies 
safety. Mr. Gladstone displayed a strange fondness for small 
boroughs in 1859; but with this single exception all statesmen 
and writers agree in condemning them as the greatest blots on 
the existing system. They are either pocket-boroughs or the 
prize of the highest bidder---to be commanded by influence or 
won by bribery. In them are to be found the worst forms of 
corruption, the most degrading aspects of feudal domination. 
Nor can the accident that some one of them may be the chance 
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nursery of a Canning, a Macaulay, or a Gladstone, reconcile us 
to a crowd of nonentities, in the shape either of great landlords’ 
nominees, or of men who have no recommendation but wealth. 
We must somehow manage to maintain our forcing-beds at a 
less expense. 

The removal of this discredit to our system may be effected 
in two ways. One, by disfranchising the small boroughs, which 
was the plan adopted in the Bill of Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment, the other, by uniting small towns into districts of boroughs 


(as is now in some instances the case in Scotland and Wales), 
which was the plan adopted in Lord Russell’s Bill of 1852. There 
can be no doubt that the latter plan is the best. By adopting 
it we avoid the necessity of disenfranchising anybody, which is 
in itself a great gain; and we are enabled to enfranchise a large 
body of electors, at present without the suffrage-—the house- 
holders in small county towns. ‘And they having thus got 
votes for a borough, have no ground for claiming that the 
county franchise should be lowered so as to include them, 
which would lead to swamping the counties altogether —an evil, 
as we have before said, earnestly to be deprecated. Mr. Mill, 
in his Thoughts on Representation, states some weighty objec- 
tions to the manner in which this idea was worked out in the 
Bill of 1852 ; but they were objections to the manner only. It 
can hardly be doubted that by judiciously applying this princi- 
ple, the question of the re-distribution of seats might be solved 
so as to effect a vast improvement on our representative system. 

Without seeking after curious devices, whereby ‘checks’ and 
‘counterpoises’ to the legitimate weight of numbers may be 
worked out, it seems right that minorities should, to some 
extent, be represented ; and this can be effected by very simple 
and feasible means. Lord Grey and Mr. Mill concur in recom- 
mending, for this end, a system of ‘cumulative voting,’ first 
suggested, we believe, by Mr. Garth Marshall. It consists in 
granting as many votes as there are members, and allowing the 
electors to give all their votes to one candidate, or to divide 
them, as they think best. The object is, we think, desirable, 
and the plan is quite unobjectionable. Again, without unduly 
multiplying ‘ fancy’ franchises, the suffrage might be conferred 
on the Scotch Universities, the Universities of Durham and Lon- 
don, and the Irish Colleges, with benefit to the public, and in 
conformity with our present system. 

Many other suggestive ideas have been thrown out by writers 
on the subject, particularly by Lord Grey. Among these are 
the suggestion that the House should have power to elect 
members for life, and also members for duration of the Parlia- 
ment then sitting; and the more obvious improvement that the 
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rule which requires a member to resign his seat on being ap- 
pointed to an office should be abolished. These, and such others 
will, it may be hoped, receive careful attention during the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

If, then, it is the duty of Ministers to introduce a compre- 
hensive and well-matured measure, what is the duty of the 
Liberal party towards Ministers ? Unhappily we know too well 
what the conduct of some members of that party will be. Mr. 
Lowe’s unlucky speech of last session has separated him from 
his old allies, and he has evinced lately a bitterness of temper 
which is but an ungenerous return towards a party which 
promoted him rapidly and stood by him steadily. This is 
matter for great regret, for in sheer ability Mr. Lowe has few 
equals in the House ; and we cannot but hope that his return 
to the ranks of the Liberal party may be among the good con- 
sequences of a final settlement of the Reform question. Of Mr. 
Horsman there is no hope. Disappointed ambition and the 
cheers of the country gentlemen have led him on to forget his 
position, his party, and his friends; hitherto his powers have 
been equal to his spleen; but this session he has sunk to the 
line of a dull and malevolent jester, selecting as the subjects 
of his clumsy jocularity men so immeasurably his superiors as 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Faweett. 

But while such eccentricities on the part of individuals are 
explicable enough, it is less easy to understand why there should 
be a general feeling of discontent among the Liberal party. It 
may be that grounds of complaint are not wanting. It may be 
that there was a want of decision in forming and of frankness in 
announcing a worthy Liberal policy before Parliament met. It 
may be that Lord Russell has made his appointments somewhat 
suddenly, whereas more complaisant Premiers go through the 
flattering but not very useful ceremony of asking the consent of 
the Cabinet to a foregone conclusion. It may be, too, that Lord 
Russell is wanting in those popular qualities which no public 
man in England can afford to despise. But such matters as 
these, though of real importance in London, are not quite so 
much thought of in the country. The public will be apt to re- 
member that Lord Russell, during his first administration, was 
bitterly attacked for seeking his colleagues only among the great 
Whig families, and they will resent any ungenerous reception 
of his efforts to redeem this error. They will reflect that if 
some of Lord Russell’s promotions have been sudden, this was not 
his fault alone. It was a marked defect in Lord Palmerston— 
so different therein from Sir Robert Peel—that he brought for- 
ward no young men, left no inheritors of his opinions and repu 
tation. We do not now care to seek the reasons of this; the 
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fact is certain. And the consequence was doubly hard on his 
successor, who had to satisfy the popular demand for ‘ new 
blood in the administration, raised more vehemently than we 
ever remember it, while his means of doing so were singularly 
limited. They will consider that Lord Russell took to office at 
a time of peculiar difficulty, when, by the death of Lord Pal- 
merston, party discipline had been grievously relaxed, when, 
nevertheless, action was felt by all to be imperative, and with 
a powerful Opposition in high hope ; and they will be of opinion 
that at such a juncture he had a right to expect not a little con- 
sideration and indulgence. Liberal members—especially such 
as look forward to the pleasure of a contested election—should, 
we humbly advise, bethink themselves of these things. Club 
unpopularity may very readily break up a Ministry, but mem- 
bers so situated will find it just as well for the security of their 
seats to have no hand in such a proceeding. 

But while we would strongly urge on the party the necessity 
of holding together and supporting the Government, it cannot 
be denied that the restoration of discipline and confidence lies 
in great measure with the Ministry themselves. If they do 
not see their way to carry a Reform Bill this session, let them 
frankly avow this, and, as we before said, they need fear nothing 
worse than some trenchant sarcasm from Mr. Disraeli, and 
several Joe Millers dished up lukewarm by Mr. Horsman. If, 
on the other hand, they were to introduce a complete measure, 
and let it be known not only that the Government mean to 
stand or fall by it, but that Government, if beaten, will not 
resign, but dissolve, thus bringing the idea of their constituencies 
prominently before the mind of the more fastidious Liberals, we 
suspect these gentlemen would regain a recollection of their 
hustings speeches, and would be something less susceptible to 
the atmosphere of indifference which is said to pervade the 
House. 

Some politicians are of opinion that it might hasten the 
settlement of the question of Reform were the Tories restored 
to office, on the ground that their influence might secure the 
passing of the measure, especially in the Lords, while the Oppo- 
sition would see to the liberality and adequacy of its provisions. 
A suggestion of this nature was urged by Lord Palmerston in 
the debate of 1859. We doubt the feasibility of this scheme ; 
we doubt still more the wisdom of it. The Derby Bill of ’59 
was not such as to make us sanguine of good from that quarter. 
The Tories cannot, with anything like consistency, bring in a 
Bill which Liberals would accept. Nor can we believe that 
they will stoop to the degradation of passing a measure at the 
dictation of their opponents. Were they to do so, it would 
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be matter for great regret. Weak as the Tories may be in 
policy and ability, they are yet a great party in the State, and 
as such no one would willingly see them discredited. It is of 
evil influence that public men should pursue office by running 
counter to the most cherished traditions of their party. The 
Tories have tried this once, and their success was not so great as 
to encourage a repetition of the experiment, and we are glad, 
for their own sakes and the sake of the country, that this 
is so. 

On the ground of general politics, moreover, we should regard 
the accession of the Tories to office as a great evil. We have 
at the beginning of this paper fully indicated the differences in 
principle which seem to mark the two great parties in the 
State ; and the Liberals excel their opponents in the power and 
character of their leaders hardly less than in the ‘soundness of 
their opinions. Of Lord Russell we have already spoken. Be- 
side him in the House of Lords sit as members of his Adminis- 
tration some of the most vigorous and powerful men in the 
Peerage. The House of Commons, besides the loss of their 
great leader, find every day greater occasion to deplore the 
absence of the unrivalled knowledge, sterling principle, and 
unfailing sagacity which Sir George Lewis brought to their 
deliberations. But if new blood can at all give us hope, it has 
been energetically sought out. Mr. Goschen, Mr. C. Fortescue, 
Mr. Forster, and Mr. Stansfield restored with a generous cour- 
age heartily appreciated by the country, to the career from 
which the Tories had thought to hunt him,—from these men 
we may surely expect vigorous administration and a promise of 
future statesmanship. And last of all there is Mr. Gladstone, 
who, as if to crown his great reputation, has opened his career 
as leader of the House with a temper and a dignity and loftiness 
of tone which has surprised his warmest admirers. And it is 
for Lord Malmesbury, Lord Cranbourne, and Mr. Disraeli, that 
we are asked to displace these men ! 

It is to be desired, then, that Liberal Ministers should carry 
through a measure of Reform; and, that measure once settled, 
it is also to be desired that a Liberal Ministry should continue 
to govern the country. We have no wish to see any Govern- 
ment constantly devising new changes. ‘ Measures, not men, 
is the shallowest of political cries. The converse would be far 
nearer the truth: By what men do we wish to be ruled? For 
we do believe that Government can do much in fashioning the 
destinies of the people, and even something towards influencing 
the fortunes of other nations. Has Mr. Gladstone’s finance 
been without effect upon his country? Did Lord Palmerston’s 
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avowed sympathies afford no stimulus to the cause of Italian 
freedom ? 

An Englishman may be forgiven if he refuse to concur in the 
gloomy anticipations of England’s future, which supply matter 
for so much cheerful meditation to Mr. Arnold’s continental 
friends. Doubtless exciting and anxious times seem near at 
hand, in which England may find it hard to hold her own as 
heretofore. If she hopes to do so, she must, in her Foreign 
policy, forget the worn-out traditions which yet cling to her; 
must rise to a cordial sympathy with the new ideas which are 
stirring in Europe; must ally herself frankly with advancing 
Liberalism ; must seek better to understand and enter into the 
difficulties of other nations; and, above all, must lay aside 
jealousies and self-seeking, recognising the great truth, that in 
the advancement and prosperity of those whom she thinks her 
rivals, lies her own surest safety: in Home affairs she must 
shape her legislation in enlightened accordance with sound 
political economy ; and resolutely direct it towards equalizing, 
so far as may be, the rights and privileges of all men. May 
those things be! And so may we enjoy peace, and lessen our 
expenditure, and extend our prosperity, till it reach all classes 
of society! It is, we believe, the firm persuasion of the country, 
that the men most likely to realize these—perhaps too fond— 


expectations, are to be found among the members and supporters 
of the present Administration. 





